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WITH RAWLINSON IN BELGIUM. 


ON 27th September 1914 I 
was appointed Interpreter to 
the Headquarters Staff, 21st 
Infantry Brigade, 7th Division. 
The latter was under the 
command of Major - General 
T. Capper, C.B., D.S.O., and 
consisted of three In- 
fantry Brigades, the 20th 
under Brigadier-General H. G. 
Ruggles Brise, M.V.O., 1st 
Grenadier Guards, 2nd Scots 
Guards, 2nd Border Regiment, 
and 2nd Gordon Highlanders ; 
the 21st under _ Brigadier- 
General H. E. Watts, C.B., 
2nd Bedfordshire Regiment, 2nd 
Yorks Regiment, 2nd Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, and 2nd Wilt- 
shire Regiment ; the 22nd under 
Brigadier-General S. T. B. Law- 
ford, 2nd Queen’s, 2nd Royal 
Warwicks, 1st Royal Welsh 


Fusiliers, 1st South Staffs 
Regiment. 
The Divisional Mounted 


Troops were the Northumber- 
land Hussars (Imperial Yeo- 
manry); the Cyclist Corps; 
the Divisional Artillery, 14th 
Brigade, R.H.A., 22nd Brigade, 
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R.F.A., 35th Brigade, R.F.A., 
3rd Brigade (Heavy), R.G.A., 
111th Brigade, R.G.A., 112th 
Brigade, R.G.A., a pom-pom 
detachment, and the 7th Divi- 
sional Ammunition Column. 

The whole of this Division 
was encamped at Lyndhurst, 
on the borders of the New 
Forest, and left for the front 
vid Southampton on Sunday, 
4th October. The Division 
embarked on fourteen trans- 
ports, and, accompanied by an 
escort of torpedo- boats, left 
Southampton on the Monday 
morning, cheered by the crews 
of the various vessels lying in 
the Solent, some of which were 
carrying wounded on their way 
to Netley Hospital. We were 
told that we were bound for 
Belgium, and passed Dover 
at 11 P.M. 

Woke at 6 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, and, to our intense 
surprise, found ourselves in 
Dover harbour! It appeared 
that we had nearly reached 
Ostend when a Marconi was 
received, sending us back to 
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have rallied to the Motherland. 
We will not speak here of the 
contingents of fighting men 
that have reached us from 
Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and India, and from 
yet remoter outposts of Empire. 
The valour and the sacrifice of 
these brave men are known to 
all the world. What we wish 
to recall in these pages is the 
munificent help in money and 
in kind that came to us from 
every quarter of the globe. 
Our brethren across the ocean 
lost not a moment in offering 
to our Navy and Army the 
best that it was theirs to give. 
Money was poured out with 
a lavish hand. The greater 
Dominions gave us of their 
wealth. Even the far-distant 
Fiji sent a contribution of 
£3000. To enumerate the 
presents which came to us 
would be impossible. Their 
variety is a splendid proof of 
the limitless resources of our 
Empire. Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island sent oats, Nova 
Scotia coal. A_ thousand 
gallons of port for the sick 
and wounded came from Aus- 
tralia. British Guiana offered 
a thousand tons of sugar, 
and Jamaica asked anxiously 
whether a similar gift would 
be acceptable. Nor was South 
Africa or Ceylon behindhand 
in munificence, and the Lee- 
ward Islands hastened to send 
what most it valued—a present 
of guava jelly for the troops. 
It is impossible to read the 
** correspondence regarding 
gifts from the oversea Domin- 
ions and Colonies” without 
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recognising that whatever be 
Great Britain’s destiny, she 
is well-beloved by the many 
daughters who acknowledge 
her. The correspondence has 
a solemn title, and the grave 
air of a blue-book, and yet it 
includes a warmth of feeling 
and sincerity of affection which 
might turn the head of the 
most modest nation to arro- 
gance. Yet at the same time 
no Englishman can read this 
record of glorious enthusiasm 
without a certain humility. 
If we can inspire this loyalty 
and kindliness, we cannot but 
ask ourselves narrowly what 
we have done to merit it. We 
cannot but declare that come 
what may, we will continue to 
strengthen the bonds which 
bind us to our Dominions, that 
we will never forfeit, by any 
act of tyranny or foolishness, 
the affection we as a nation 
have inspired. The war indeed 
has brought a thousand hard- 
ships in its train; it has con- 
demned us to endure innumer- 
able sacrifices. There is none 
who has not a friend or a 
brother or a son buried in the 
fields of France or Belgium. 
But the burden even of death is 
lightened when we think that 
from every quarter of the globe 
friends came offering corn, and 
spices, and sugar, and wealth, 
and even life itself; that -we 
fight for a cause that is their 
cause also; that whatever 
happens to us in the future, 
we are not condemned, as 
the Germans are condemned, 
to the bitter frigidity of 
friendlessness. 
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Dover, to wait there until the 
mines had been swept, as a 
grain ship was reported to 
have been blown up in front 
of Ostend during the night. 
In the afternoon I went ashore 
to post a letter and buy a 
few things for the Staff. At 
8.30 P.M. we left for Zeebrugge. 
A beautiful moonlight night, 
and the sea like a lake. The 
sight of the other transports 
in the distance, and the little 
torpedo destroyers running 
silently along by the side of 
us in the moonlight, was most 
impressive. 

We arrived at Zeebrugge 
at 6 A.M., and got our first 
sight of the Civil Guard, 
with their peculiar conical 
hats, reminding one of the 
Welsh peasantry. They were 
very affable, and supplied the 
“Tommies” with all sorts of 
delicacies — chocolate, butter, 
cigars, and cigarettes. The 
latter, however, were not much 
appreciated. It was well after 
4 o’clock before we had dis- 
embarked, and were ordered to 
march on Bruges, and billet 
at St Croix, a little suburb. 
The roads were excellent, 
paved in the centre with 
cobbles, a very well-made mac- 
adamised path on the right for 
pedestrians, and on the left 
for cyclists. Before long it 
grew dark, and the moon not 
being up, I was put at the 
head of the brigade to lead 
the way and make the neces- 
sary inquiries from the peas- 
antry. A large number of 
these could only speak Flemish, 
which did not make my duties 
any easier. Both sides of the 


road were lined with poplars 
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and a deep ditch, which is the 
general thing in Belgium, and 
is most picturesque. We ar- 
rived in Bruges that evening 
at about 8 o'clock, and, after 
reporting at Divisional Head- 
quarters, were guided by a 
Belgian cyclist to St Croix, 
where the Brigade Head- 
quarters were billeted in a 
charming little chateau be- 
longing to a Commandant de 
la Leux of the Belgian Lancers 
who was away on duty, but 
had left his house under the 
care of his Belgian servant to 
mete out hospitality to the 
British Staffs when they came, 
At supper General Watts in- 
formed us that we were under 
the orders of the IV. Army 
Corps, commanded by Lieut.- 
General Sir H. S. Rawlinson 
of Ladysmith fame. Later 
that evening we received orders 
that we should have to leave 
early next morning for the 
coast to cover the retreat 
from Antwerp, which we were 
intended te have saved, but 
failed to do owing to our de- 
layed departure from Dover. 
The IV. Army Corps Head- 
quarters were then about to 
leave for Ostend. The Gene- 
ral’s Staff consisted of Brigade- 
Major Captain W. Drysdale, 
Staff-Captain Godman, and 
Veterinary -Surgeon Pollard. 
To these were attached Cap- 
tain A. G. Bruce, machine-gun 
officer, Lieut. H. T,. Chads, 
signalling officer, Lieut. Eus- 
tace Smith, Northumberland 
Hussars Yeomanry, and myself 
as Brigade Interpreter. 

At 6.30 a.m. we left for de 
Hahn or Coq-sur-Mer. There 
was a dense morning fog and 
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it was very cold. About 11 
the fog rose and the sun came 
out, revealing most beautiful 
country, well cultivated, with 
farmhouses dotted all over the 
landscape. We halted at a 
chateau of Baron van Caleon ; 
the servants, who came run- 
ning down the avenue to wel- 
come us, were full of questions 
as to the possibility of their 
remaining there, as the guns 
could be heard booming in 
the distance. We were, how- 
ever, unable to give them any 
information. This was the 
first time we had got anywhere 
near the fighting zone and 
heard guns since our landing. 
Lt.-Col. E. P. Lambert of the 
35th Brigade, R.F.A., here rode 
up and introduced himself to 
the Staff. We marched off 
again at 12, and arrived at 
Coq-sur-Mer at 2.30. The 
place was full of convalescent 
wounded Belgians, who gave 
us some very vivid stories of 
the German style of treating 
their opponents. Very few 
civilians were there, and only 
those who had business premises 
to look after. Lunched at the 
Hotel du Coq, after which we 
received orders to bivouac at 
Uytkerke, about five miles out 
on the road to Ostend, where 
we were to proceed at dawn 
and report at IV. Army Corps 
Headquarters. There we came 
upon a crowd of Belgians, who 
had retreated on Blanken- 
berghe. Fires were lighted 
and I bivouacked in Chad’s 
patrol tent; very cold and 
misty. 

We started at 5 A.M. and 
arrived at Ostend at 12. IV. 
Army Corps Headquarters at 
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Railway Hotel. I strolled up 
to the Casino, which I found 
occupied by wounded Belgians, 
who were about to be removed 
to make room for British 
wounded from Antwerp, which 
we heard was in flames. 
Lady Lethbridge, whe was at 
the Kursaal, was much in- 
terested in the Casino Hos- 
pital, and asked me to let Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby (the head 
of the Corps of Interpreters) 
know that she was there, and 
wanted him to see the arrange- 
ments made for the reception 
of wounded. They were very 
hard worked, as they were 
much understaffed, though eon- 
siderably helped by the Bel- 
gian principal Medical Officer. 
Ordered at 4 to march back 
to Bruges and billet again at 
St Croix, much to “Tommy’s” 
disgust, as he could not under- 
stand all this marching and 
counter-marching. Arrived at 
8 P.M. 

I spent the whole morning in 
Bruges, and had a long talk 
with several Sisters of St 
John’s Ambulance just arrived 
from Antwerp with wounded. 
They had had some terrible 
experiences, as they had to 
convey the wounded into the 
cellars during the bombard- 
ment, and as soon as the shell- 
ing died down to get them out 
and into the ’buses as quickly 
as possible and retire on Ghent. 
The Yeomanry nursing sisters 
with their topees and top-boots 
looked most workmanlike and 
useful. Whole batteries of 
French artillery poured into 
Bruges from Ghent, looking 
war-stained and completely 
done up. At 4 o’cleock that 
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afternoon we received orders 
to retreat on Beernem, where 
we arrived in the pitch-dark 
at 8. We were to be billeted 
with the Divisional Head- 
quarter Staff at the beauti- 
ful Chateau de Bloemendael, 
owned by the Chevalier and 
Madame Vriére. The former, 
a horse-breeder of repute, met 
us on his bicycle and conducted 
us te the Chateau. We were 
there most sumptuously enter- 
tained, sitting down 25 officers 
to dinner, which lasted two 
hours, the host and hostess 
doing the honours and bringing 
out their most expensive wines. 
The Chateau was splendidly 
furnished, but most of the 
valuable tapestries, wines, and 
antiquities had been removed 
by the host some days before in 
anticipation of a visit from the 
Germans. The troops were all 
billeted in the little village 
close by, and very well received 
they were. We here had the 
luxury of the first hot bath 
since landing. On this day we 
heard that the armoured motor- 
ears which had joined the 
division had drawn first blood, 
capturing two officers and five 
men in the direction of Ypres. 
Having slept in the same 
room as Major E.Brown,A.V.C., 
and Major D. J. J. Hill, A.O.D., 
we rose at 6 o'clock and made 
a tour of the grounds. These 
were most beautifully laid out, 
and the large stables afforded 
ample accommodation for the 
Staff horses. I here saw the 
anti-aircraft pom-pom, which 
was always with Divisional 
Headquarters, and hoped be- 
fore long that it would have 
an opportunity of bringing 
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down a Taube. I took the 
Chevalier and Madame round 
to inspect the lines, and they 
were much alarmed, as on 
their return a Taube flew 
over the Chateau. The aviator, 
however, dropped no bombs, so 
the pom-pom officer let him 
alone. In the afternoon Colonel 
Lambert came to represent the 
R.F.A. Staff, and I had to hand 
over my room and go to the 
Chevalier’s cousin’s chateau, 
the Baron de Snoy. Our host 
had left with his wife for 
England, but his maitre 
d’hétel remained to do the 
honours, and right well he ac- 
complished his mission. I here 
met the interpreter of the Ar- 
tillery Brigade Headquarters, 
Mr Herbert, and found him 
most affable. The Rev. Tom 
George, our Padre, attached to 
the 2lst Field Ambulance, I 
also met that afternoon while 
attending an intercessionary 
procession by the villagers, 
As he was in very uncom- 
fortable quarters I invited 
him and the Roman Catholic 
Padre, Father Moths, to share 
my quarters, That evening 
Colonel Lambert came in to 
dinner, and the entertainment 
was not far short of that of 
the previous evening, — the 
Gunners’ mess being quite one 
of the best. Orders to move 
on Roulers were rumoured that 
evening, and that we were re- 
treating on Ypres, as the 
Division was in a position of 
grave danger. The enemy 
were advancing in great force, 
threatening to overwhelm us 
before we could have time to 
entrench. 

At 7.30 A.M. the Brigade left 
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for Coolscamp, the General 
giving me orders to remain be- 
hind to keep in touch by tele- 
phone with Ostend and them- 
selves. The Chevalier was much 
perturbed, shortly after their 
departure, to receive a message 
from Ghent to the effect that 
all overhead communications 
had been cut by the Ger- 
mans, that the only remaining 
communications with Bruges 
were by wire through Ostend, 
and that the Germans were 
advancing rapidly on Roulers. 
I lunched at the Chateau, and 
left for Coolscamp on receiving 
telephonic communication from 
2lst Brigade. On arrival at 
3 o’clock I found I had been 
billeted with the Veterinary 
Pollard at a solicitor’s, Mon- 
sieur David. We were well 
entertained, and had quite a 


musical evening. It appeared 
that the Germans had passed 
through some time before, and 
had been most careful not to 


damage anything. It is be- 
lieved that the reason for this 
was that they did a lot of 
buying in this district in peace 
time and were well in with 
the peasantry. One private, 
for stealing an egg, had been 
tied to a cart-wheel all night. 
Next morning it was re- 
ported that a Taube had been 
shot down at Divisional Head- 
quarters at Thielt. I saw the 
French marines arrive on their 
retreat from Ghent, after which 
we left for Roulers, where the 
Divisional Headquarters were 
moving. It rained hard all 
the way, and we arrived and 
were billeted at 17 Rue du 
Nord, making this our head- 
quarters for the night, Mr 
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Louis Maselis, a large corn 
merchant, being our host, who 
received us most cordially. 
Weleft for Ypres at 9.30 a.M., 
and four Taubes flew over us on 
the road, but too high to be shot 
at. We arrived at Ypres at 
6.30, and Headquarters were on 
the Railway Square. That even- 
ing I met Capitaine Bernaud 
of the 79th Reserve Regiment, 
and saw our first lot of Allies, 
reserve dragoons dismounted on 
the Square to receive us. The 
Germans had been through 
and stayed one night, the 7th, 
the day we landed at Zee- 
brugge. They had taken up 
their quarters in the fameus 
riding school, and the first 
thing they had done was to 
break open the mess-room and 
cellars, and take out all the 
wine, after which they broke 
up everything and stole the 
mess-plate. When I saw it a 
week later, the school manéges 
were strewn with broken bottles, 
champagne, claret, port, &c., 
&c., and every drawer and 
cupboard door burst open and 
ransacked. They had cut all 
communications at the station, 
demanded an indemnity of 
65,000 francs (£2600), and 
stolen all the money they could 
lay hands on from the Banque 
Nationale. 6000 loaves were 
requisitioned in the evening to 
be ready next morning, failing 
which there was a penalty of 
£800 (20,000 francs). At 10.30 
A.M. a Taube, with pilot and 
observer, had been brought 
down, but they were not cap- 
tured until 4.30, as they con- 
cealed themselves in a wood. 
They were both brought in, 
furious with rage, as each was 
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seized by the collar and a 
revolver pointed at their heads 
by Belgian officers in the car, 
which was driven at the rate 
of 60 miles an hour at least! 

Next day the whole brigade 
marched out to Halte, on 
the Menin- Ypres road, dug 
trenches, and remained in them 
all night. The Headquarters 
of the brigade I billeted in the 
Secretary of Ypres’ Chateau, 
not 500 yards away. 

In the morning I had a 
good deal of trouble to re- 
quisition oats, as it was pitch- 
dark when we were ordered 
to advance to attack patrol 
of Germans towards Menin. 
About a quarter mile beyond 
Gheluvelt we engaged advance 
party of Uhlans at 8.30 aM. 
in a thick fog. A file of the 
Bedfords brought in a suspect, 
whose papers not being in 


order I escorted into Ypres. 
He was there detained at the 
Town Hall, and I heard no 


more of him. Had quite an 
amusing skirmish with the 
daughter of the proprietress 
of the Hotel des Trois Rois. 
Feeling very hungry, I asked 
for lunch—she said she had 
nothing; asked for an egg, 
same reply; bread, the same; 
finally, in a fury at such dis- 
obliging conduct, I asked her 
whether she did not think 
herself most ungrateful, con- 
sidering we were there to de- 
fend them against the Germans. 
This had the desired effect, 
and she asked me to come in, 
cooked me a splendid omelet, 
brought out a bottle of wine, 
and plenty of bread and 
cheese!! for which she only 
charged me two francs. While 
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lunching, A. ©. Pharo, the 
Interpreter of D squadron, 
R. H. Guards, came in, and 
teld me that he wanted to 
stable Lord Leveson -Gower’s 
horse for some time, as he was 
a favourite, and had crocked 
up with the unaccustomed 
“roughing it” he had had to 
go through. The girl told me 
her mother and sister had 
left to go to England, and 
she only had her brother with 
her, but that they would find 
a groom and stable for five 
francs a-day as long as they 
remained. She also cooked 
another lunch for Pharo. I 
then returned to the firing line, 
and retired with them at sun- 
down on to Gheluvelt. Here 
I made headquarters at the 
Bourgmestre’s of Gheluvelt (the 
Mayor), a M. Vuylsteker. 
These turned out very com- 
fortable, and after dinner I 
had a long talk with him and 
became most friendly. That 
night several refugees were 
brought in by the outposts as 
suspects, but I found them to 
be genuine refugees whom I 
sent on to Ypres. 

Our first casualty was re- 
ported next morning, the 17th. 
Firing having taken place 
during the night, a captain 
of the Wiltshires went out in 
front of the lines to investi- 
gate. Missing his way on 
returning he was shot dead 
by one of the outposts. We 
remained at Gheluvelt all day. 
Several shots were exchanged 
with enemy’s advance patrols, 
and we saw a farm burning 
1} mile away, set on fire by 
the enemy. 

On Sunday the 18th, we 
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marched out of Gheluvelt at 
430 AM, and arrived at 
Becelaere 7.30 A.M. The 22nd 
R.F.A. opened fire on our left, 
and the battle began. This 
was the baptism of fire for 
most of our brigade, and they 
stuck it well. At 830 A.M. 
the whole line advanced to 
Terhand. At 11 A.M. our first 
casualties were reported: 1 
officer killed and 2 wounded 
in the Bedfordshires, and 20 
men wounded. We took up 
our quarters at five o’clock 
in a farmhouse 200 yards in 
rear of Terhand windmill. A 
battery of our guns was 
posted there, and opened fire 
on the enemy. The farmer, 
his wife, two daughters, and 
one son, with two refugee 
women and three children from 
Ghent, were also there. The 
battery had hardly opened fire 
when the enemy replied, and 
soon the shells were whir- 
ring right over the farmhouse, 
much to the discomfiture of the 
inmates. By six o’cloek our 
guns had silenced the enemy’s 
batteries, and we were once 
more at peace; but the shells 
had done a good deal of dam- 
age to Terhand village. We 
did not undress that night, as 
we expected a night attack. 
This, however, did not mature. 

Opened fire at 8.47 a.M., and 
continued all day. We took up 
our stand at a small farm on 
the Gheluvelt side of Becelaere 
and awaited reports on the 
action taking place at Zonne- 
beke on our left flank, which 
was being hard pressed. We 
advised the farmer and his 
daughters to retire to Becelaere 
and remain there until fire 
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ceased. This they did, and 
to my knowledge have never 
returned since, we having had 
to retire on Gheluvelt once 
more, where we slept that night 
in our old headquarters at the 
Bourgmestre’s. 

On the 20th, heavy fire 
opened by the enemy at 8.30 
A.M. I took the precaution to 
advise M. Vuylsteker to leave 
his house and go into Ypres, 
and then went to take up 
quarters at the Chateau de 
Gheluvelt. I found the gar- 
dener in sole possession. The 
place was magnificently fur- 
nished with priceless objets 
d’arts and old paintings. On 
going upstairs I found the 
bedrooms just as if the owners 
were returning at any moment. 
The proprietors, M. and Mm. 
Henry de Saulcy, appear to 
have fled at a moment’s notice. 
All the toilet requisites, the 
scents and scent-bottles, glass 
and silver stoppered, remained 
just as they had last been used. 
In the study the papers of the 
3rd were still unopened and 
lying on the writing-desk. I 
presume the cellars were also 
in the same condition. The 
Brigade Headquarter Staff de- 
cided, however, to get nearer to 
the fighting line, and we moved 
into a chateau which had been 
completely abandoned, about 
three miles nearer Becelaere. 
There the brigade entrenched 
itself under heavy fire, and 
we took up our quarters and 
awaited events. The shell were 
screaming all round us, and the 
stretcher-bearers were coming 
up from the trenches carrying 
the dying and wounded to the 
shelter of the chateau, where 
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they would remain until night- 
fall, when the ambulances 
would come out from Halte. 
About 12.30 P.M. General Watts 
suggested going to see how 
matters stood at Becelaere. 
Captain Drysdale and myself 
accompanied him. As we got 
up to the firing line the shells 
started raining over the ridge 
where the Scots Fusiliers, the 
Wiltshires, and the Bedfords 
were advancing, and became 
so hot that the General thought 
it advisable to call in the 
machine-gun section. This he 
requested me to do. I there- 
fore mounted my horse, and 
followed by my batman, gal- 
loped over to the ridge, where 
I found all the infantry ad- 
vancing lying down and the 
bullets whirring all round. I 
delivered my message for Cap- 
tain Bruce, and returned at 
full gallop, expecting every 
moment to be bowled over. 
Just as I was getting in, and 
almost at the side of the farm 
where the Staff were standing, 
a high-explosive shell burst 
about 30 feet behind me, and 
a large piece of casing whizzed 
past my head and _ buried 
itself in the ploughed field 20 
yards in front. On arriving 
I received the congratulations 
of the General. About three 
minutes after another burst 
within 20 yards of the Gen- 
eral, who thought it advisable 
then to move off to some 
more remote position. As we 
rounded the church shells 
were raining down into the 
village, and one carried away 
the arm of a Wiltshire who 
was standing where we had 
stood only two minutes before. 
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We retired through the village 
on our way back to head- 
quarters, and a few women 
came running out of the cellars 
where they had taken refuge 
during the commencement of 
the bombardment. It is per- 
fectly extraordinary how the 
lower classes in Belgium will 
stick to their houses until the 
very last minute, hoping that 
their house will be spared. 
The engagement continued 
until 7.30 dusk, and then the 
shell fire died down. In the 
distance we could, however, see 
Becelaere in flames, the church 
steeple standing out against 
the red glare. We sat up that 
night. After dinner Colonel 
Lambert came in, and he 


seemed to be suffering from a 
very bad bronchial cold. The 
firing was continuous, and got 
so persistent that the General 


thought it advisable to change 
headquarters before morning. 
At three o’clock, in the pitch- 
dark, we had orders to retire 
on the road to Gheluvelt. 
The mud was deep and the 
night like pitch, and we had 
to pick our way through horses 
and ammunition-carts which 
we could only feel, as no moon 
was up. Colonel Lambert de- 
cided to also move his guns 
under cover of darkness. The 
enemy’s guns had found his 
battery, and he had lost his 
battery-major in consequence. 

At 4.30 A.M. we left in inky 
darkness to tramp one and a 
half mile west of the chateau, 
where we found the Yorks 
about to entrench. Colonel 
Lambert selected his position 
for the 35th Brigade, R.F.A., of 
which he was in command, and 
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we moved at daybreak into a 
small untenanted farmhouse, 
which we decided to make our 
headquarters for the time 
being. The farm was backed 
by another, some 100 yards 
to the left-rear. This we 
made our habitation, leaving 
the foremost for the Staff Sig- 
nalling Company, batmen, &c. 
At 9.30 a.m. the shells started 
dropping again all round us, 
and while the colonel and I 
were crossing over to the rear 
farm a shrapnel burst rather 
closer than before, and we were 
surrounded with bullets. One 
struck Colonel Lambert on the 
legging, and proved to be a most 
wonderful escape. It actually 
cut a piece out of the calf of 
the legging and did no injury 
to the riding - breeches inside. 
When I advised the colonel to 
take it off to see if he were 
injured at all, a bullet dropped 
out from the bottom of the 
legging inside. He was in no 
way injured, and only felt as 
if he had been struck by an 
ash walking-stick, Shrapnel 
and high - explosives rained 
round us all day; and the 
chateau we had quitted only 
a few hours before was a heap 
of smouldering ruins. 

That night, as the General 
and I were looking towards Be- 
celaere, outside the farmhouse, 
and watching the red glow of 
the village in flames, a shrapnel 
burst, and the bullets struck 
the wooden door all round us, 
and an éclat struck the button 
of my tunic, thus probably 
saving me froma nasty wound. 
I carried a bruise on my chest 
for nearly a week. 

As Colonel Lambert had de- 
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cided that the best position for 
his battery was only a few hun- 
dred yards away, the General 
thought it advisable to move 
headquarters a little farther 
to the east. We accordingly 
moved to a still smaller farm, 
about 2000 yards to the right- 
rear. General Watts proved to 


-be correct, as when Colonel Lam-,_ 


bert opened fire at 6.30.4.M., shell 
fell like rain on our late quar- 
ters, and reduced it to ruins in 
ten minutes. This quarter and 
the surrounding neighbourhood 
became distinctly unhealthy. 
During one of the lulls 
Sir Frederick Ponsonby and 
Colonels Montgomery and 
Stewart arrived on the scene 
with a message from Divi- 
sional Headquarters to General 
Watts. They were standing 
near the corner of the farm, 
watching the shells bursting 
over the trenches, when one 
got so close that we were all 
peppered, but none struck. 
Colonel Montgomery then ad- 
vised Sir Frederick to retire 
to headquarters, suggesting 
that it might be more salu- 
brious. They accordingly rode 
off at a gallop, making 
straight across a ploughed field 
to the corner of a wood sur- 
rounding a chateau on the 
Gheluvelt-Ypres read. Just 
as they were reaching this 
point a shrapnel burst over 
and behind them, and one 
of their saddles was emptied 
and the horse brought down. 
We all thought it was Pon- 
sonby, but it turned out to be 
Stewart, who was very badly 
hit, and died later from the 
effects in Ypres. Next day 
Sir Frederick received a wire 
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from the King calling him 
back to an appointment as 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
As the shells by this time were 
bursting close to our head- 
quarters, the General suggested 
my going to the chateau to in- 
spect and report. I did so, but 
found the place had been left 
in much disorder by the Field 
Ambulance, which had been 
using it as a dressing station 
until it became too hot. I 
came back and took over five 
orderlies to clean up and 
prepare it for headquarters, 
We crossed the Grenadier 
Guards coming up in open 
order to the attack, and the 
shrapnel was bursting all 
round ; five horses were killed 
and wounded in the stables 
of the farm I had just left. 
While I was in the thick of 
tidying up, in marched a young 
subaltern of the Welsh Fusi- 
liers, who introduced himself as 
G. I. Snead-Cox (since killed), 
and said he was looking for the 
General to report himself as or- 
derly officer for his regiment. I 
told him that as I was expect- 
ing the General in about an hour 
he had better wait there, as 
to cross over might be expos- 
ing himself unnecessarily. I 
found out that he had only 
recently received his commis- 
sion on passing out of Sand- 
hurst, and he offered to help 
me to tidy up, which I grate- 
fully accepted. We changed 
the place from a shambles to a 
palace in no time, and when 
the General arrived he was 
delighted at the idea of again 
getting into decent quarters. 
We had just sat down to lunch 
when the shelling started all 
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round the place, high-explosives 
dropping within a radius of 
fifty yards. At 3.30 the battle 
was at its highest, when the 
verandah cornice was blown off 
by ashell. An orderly galloped 
up without his cap, that had 
been shot off, slightly grazing 
his forehead, which was bleed- 
ing. He said he could not find 
the Wiltshire trenches, al- 
though he had been out half 
an hour in the thick of it. As 
he was one of the best men of 
the Northumberland Hussars, 
Eustace Smith, their orderly 
officer, advised him to take 
cover in the stables with our 
servants until the firing died 
down a bit. We got a message 
from Headquarters saying that 
we must hold out at all costs, 
as the Ist Army Corps were 
coming up as quickly as pos- 
sible to our support. The shell 
fire was so continuous we con- 
cluded that by some means 
the Germans must have found 
out that the chateau had been 
turned into headquarters. At 
5, however, the firing died 
down, and prisoners started 
being brought in. The cor- 
poral in charge of the first batch 
said that the Wiltshire Regi- 
ment had suffered terribly, a8 
also the Scots Fusiliers, both 
having been badly peppered 
with high - explosives (Jack 
Johnstons), which had buried 
many of them alive in their 
trenches. On questioning one 
of the prisoners he informed 
me that they were all land- 
wehr men, fathers of families, 
about the ages of thirty-nine 
and forty, and had been called 
up quite recently. There was 
no doubt that the Germans 
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were well equipped; all their 
clothes were in excellent order 
and brand-new. They seemed 
relieved and evidently over- 
joyed when I told them that 
they would probably be sent 
to England. They were afraid 
that the report which had been 
made to them that we shot all 
prisoners was true. These 
batches kept on coming in all 
the time until nine, and I 
passed them on under escort to 
Divisional Headquarters for 
interrogation. The shelling 
suddenly ceased, and was not 
renewed, which gave us the im- 
pression that the proximity of 
the 1st Army Corps must have 
been reported to the enemy, 
and their guns withdrawn to 
a position less exposing them 
to capture. I took a post-card 
from one of the prisoners, which 
was issued free to most of 
them, with “10 War Rules” 
which must have kept them 
busy if they carried out their 
full instructions, That night 
the General and Drysdale slept 
in the drawing-room, the Sig- 
nalling Staff in the hall outside; 
Colonel Lambert, suffering bad- 
ly from bronchitis, in a bed- 
room upstairs; Bruce, Pollard, 
and myself, outside in the 
passages, with all our kit on 
for emergencies. 

Shelling started again at 
8 A.M., but was not so heavy, 
owing to their probably hav- 
ing retired, and consequently 
having to use howitzers. Two 
officers of the Bedfords reported 
killed, and yesterday’s report 
of a whole bunch of the Wilt- 
shires having been blown in by 
high-explosives confirmed. The 
remainder were literally shelled 
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out of their trenches. Three 
women, three men, and then 
three children were brought in, 
with a report that they were 
suspected of signalling to the 
enemy with lights. I put them 
up in two rooms in the top of 
the chateau without lights, 
and mounted a guard over 
them for the night. 

I sent my prisoners on to 
Divisional Headquarters at day- 
break, and rifle fire started at 
6 a.M., but noshelling. At 7 A.M. 
Captain Drysdale came up to 
me and asked me to get out 
on to the road to hurry up two 
battalions which were expected 
every minute from the Ist 
Army Corps coming to our 
support. The position was 
most critical, as we had not 
one man left to support the 
firing line, which was being 
very hardly pressed, and might 
give way at any moment. At 
last, then, the long - expected 
supports were arriving! Our 
men had behaved like heroes 
all. This was the seventh day 
since we first engaged the Ger- 
mans, one Division extending 
over an unheard-of front of eight 
miles, and holding up what 
I understood from one of our 
prisoners yesterday to be a hos- 
tile force of three Army Corps 
—i.e., 15-20,000 men up against 
150,000!!! The ordeal of the 
last three days had been ter- 
rible. These brave fellows 
actually had no sleep for 
seven days, and had never 
left the trenches, fighting night 
and day, sticking to them until 
they were literally blown out 
of them or buried alive. They 
were now becoming pieces of 
wood, sleeping standing up, 
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and firing almost mechanically, 
with the very slightest support 
from our guns, which were 
now out-classed, as we had no 
howitzers with the Division, 
having left Lyndhurst in a 
hurry to accomplish a task 
which never came off, through 
no fault of ours. Having got 
on to the road, I found the 
Northumberland Hussars com- 
ing through the gates of the 
chateau, evidently having been 
brought up with the idea of 
their taking possession of the 
trenches if the supports were 
not up in time. In ten minutes 
I sighted the head of a bat- 
talion swinging up the road, 
and ran down as directed to 
hurry them up. Found them 
to be the Highland Light In- 
fantry and King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. I told the com- 
manding officer the position, 
and he doubled them round 
the wood to the trenches our 
fellows were holding with their 
last gasp. I then returned to 
the chateau and found a sig- 
nalling private, called Shep- 
herd, posted on the gates. 
This man had been left with 
me at the chateau at Beernem, 
when I was told to keep up 
communications by telephone 
between Headquarters and the 
Division as they advanced on 
Coolscamp. He asked me 
whether I had seen an ambu- 
lance pass, as it contained a 
captain of the Scots Fusiliers, 
and that his batman had 
‘told him that their interpreter 
had just been shot as a spy. 
I asked him for further de- 
tails, which were as follows: 
Observing that the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers were being particularly 
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marked out by the German 
gunners wherever they moved, 
the captain began to suspect 
the interpreter, who had been 
attached to them recently, and 
was a Belgian. He was there- 
fore watched, and the night 
before had been followed to a 
farm close to their trenches, 
At four the sergeant reported 
that he was signalling to the 
German lines with an electric 
lamp. On the captain going 
up with a file of men and 
suddenly coming upon him 
signalling, he turned round, 
and when he found he was 
caught, shot the eaptain in 
the shoulder with his revolver. 
He was consequently shot down 
where he stood. On my return 
I reported the incident to Drys- 
dale. Quartermaster-Sergeant 
brought out a note from 
Vuylsteker begging to be 
kindly remembered to _ the 
General and Staff, and ex- 
pressing his wishes that when 
I came into Ypres I should 
call upon the family at 85 Rue 
Salemont de Volsberg and re- 
new our friendly intercourse so 
well begun at Gheluvelt. I 
showed the letter to General 
Watts at lunch, and while dis- 
cussing the Belgian spy incident 
he said that it had been reported 
that a German officer was 
known to be driving round 
in a motor-car disguised as a 
British Staff officer, and that if 
I could come across him and 
have him arrested it might be 
a good thing for me. it 

The following day I rode 
into Ypres with servant and 
called at Divisional Head- 
quarters at Zellebeke to find 
out who had been appointed to 
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the post of Chief Interpreter in 
place of Ponsonby, and was in- 
formed that no appointment had 
yet been made. I then called on 
Vuylsteker, who was delighted 
to meet me again, and asked 
me to stay to lunch with them. 
The party consisted of himself, 
his wife, two sons, and his 
daughter-in-law, and all were 
most anxious to know whether 
their house at Gheluvelt was 
still untouched. Although most 
of the houses there and the 
windmill had been levelled, I 
was glad to be able to report 
that his house was still remain- 
ing untouched when we had 
heard from a messenger to 
Gheluvelt the day before. In 
the course of conversation the 
spy incident came up, and he 
was much concerned at the 
treachery of the Belgian, and 
said that he had well deserved 
his fate. 

He then told me that al- 
though precautions were most 
necessary, @ personal friend of 
his, who would be coming in 
shortly and was the Secretary 
of Langemarcke, had come in 
to see him the evening before, 
but had been refused admission 
to the town until that morning. 
This I could not understand, as 
we had so far only refused to 
pass any one wishing to go 
towards the German lines, but 
never those who wished to 
come in. This gentleman came 
in just as we were finishing 
lunch, accompanied by a Bel- 
gian officer, who was about to 
return to the firing line. They 
both confirmed the story, and 
I then told them that I should 
take them to the Intelligence 
Department after and find 
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out what had happened. Mr 
Vuylsteker then repeated the 
Belgian spy incident of yester- 
day, at which they were both 
greatly indignant, and said that 
it was not the first time they 
had heard of Belgian treachery, 
and such men deserved shooting 
at sight. 

I then after lunch accom- 
panied them to the Intelligence 
Department, and to my sur- 
prise the officer confirmed the 
incident, and added that no one 
would be allowed to enter or 
leave the town at present. This 
ended our interview, and I left 
them to see if I could find 
George, our Padre, who was 
then attached to the Convent 
Hospital. On calling there I 
found the Roman Catholic 
Padre, Father Moths, who 
had stayed with us at the 
Baron de Snoy’s Chateau at 
Beernem, and he told me that 
George was at the cemetery 
supervising the erection of 
wooden crosses over our men’s 
graves. I then returned to the 
Hotel des Trois Rois, where I 
dined and engaged a bed. I 
strolled out and entered into 
conversation with a French 
officer of dragoons, who in- 
formed me that a man whom 
they had arrested a fortnight 
before on suspicion of being a 
spy, but was released for want 
of evidence, had disappeared ; 
but he had just seen him in a 
café standing drinks to our 
men, and advised me to have 
him arrested on suspicion, and 
if nothing could be found 
against him to expel him from 
the town. 

I accompanied him to the 
café, and entering found the 
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man the only civilian there, and 
standing drinks to our men. I 
gave instructions to a non-com- 
missioned officer to watch him 
carefully, and on his leaving to 
make inquiries, and if suspicious 
to take him over to the Intelli- 
gence Department and have 
him examined. I then walked 
through into the passage, but 
before I got to the door I heard 
a terrible hullabaloo, and on 
getting out found our friend 
had been pounced upon and 
bundled out into the street. I 
had him conveyed over the 
square to the Intelligence 
Department, where he was 
detained for inquiry on my 
stating the circumstances. 
They had already had him 
under observation for some 
time, it appeared. 

Leaving the Intelligence De- 
partment, I strolled over to the 
Café de Flandres and ordered a 
bock. I had hardly been there 
five minutes when a young Staff 
officer accompanied by a French 
artillery officer entered. I 


hailed the French officer, whom - 


I took for a captain, in French, 
and told him how pleased I 
was te see the French dragoons 
again. To my surprise he 
utterly ignored me. I then 
asked the British officer who 
his friend was who was so un- 
commonly rude for a French- 
man. To my amazement he 
replied in broken English, “ He 
is not a capitaine; he is a 
commandant.” I then asked 
him to do me the honour of 
sitting next to me, and I then 
apologised in French to the 
French officer, explaining that 
I had only seen three stripes 
on his cape instead of four. 
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To this he merely gave a 
grunt, and I noticed that his 
collar bore the number —, 
while I noted also that he was 
a major. On looking at the 
soi-disant English Staff officer 
I noted that he only wore two 
stars. I then asked him where 
he had come from, and he 
again replied in broken Eng- 
lish, “I come from London, 
and have only just been ap- 
pointed to the Staff by Lord 
Kitchinaere.” 

This appeared to me extra- 
ordinary. An English Staff 
officer unable to speak English 
except with a French accent, 
accompanied by a French 
officer of artillery who re- 
fused to speak at all! I then 
thought of the General’s state- 
ment the day before. “A 
German officer is known to 
be going about in a car in 
British Staff officer’s uniform.” 
Still I could not account for 
the French accent. Then it 
dawned upon me that perhaps 
he might be a German speak- 
ing with a French accent to 
put me off the scent. I de- 
cided that it was good enough 
to have them arrested for 
inquiry. 

I therefore got up, and, 
strolling quietly to the door, 
opened it and told the first 
Tommy I saw to stop every 
pal he came across, as there 
were spies in the café. As I 
was about to re-enter I saw 
both my men, looking very 
uncomfortable, rise and call 
for the bill. By this time I 
had twenty Tommies under 
the first, and I told them to 
wait and follow the two men 
coming out, as I suspected 
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them of being spies. They 
were all on tiptoe, and when 
the pair came out my men 
followed them down the square 
for twenty yards, when they 
both got into a private car! 
This settled it. I ordered my 
men to surround the car, and 
they did so in a second. Just 
as I was congratulating my- 
self on a fine capture and saw 
visions of reward and honour, 
&o., out came the Staff officer’s 
head and inquired, “Vat is 
zis?” At the same time I 
felt a tap on my shoulder, and, 
turning round, found it was 
an infantry captain, who whis- 
pered, “It’s all right, old chap. 
Duc d’Orleans!” The French 
accent, Kitchener, and all was 
accounted for. I stepped for- 
ward, apologised, saluted, and 
withdrew my men, and off 
went the car. On turning 
round to explain the circum- 
stances to the captain, to my 
amazement he had disappeared, 
although the whole thing had 
not taken a minute. 

I felt absolutely “done” ; 
saw a clever plant in the 
English captain, and had the 
satisfaction of feeling that I 
had the finest chance in my 
power of promotion and con- 
gratulation, and had _ been 
fooled into losing both. 

I turned into the café again, 
feeling that if I reported the 
matter to the Intelligence 
Department I should only be 
hauled over the coals for 
having lost the quarry they 
had been hunting for when it 
had been in my very hands, 
and called a blithering idiot 
for my pains. I therefore de- 
cided to say nothing, and let 
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the incident go. After a short 
time I reflected that although 
the “bird had flown” the In-. 
telligence Department might 
not know that the accomplice 
was dressed as a French artil- 
lery officer, that he bore a cer- 
tain number on his collar, and 
that the British Staff officer 
soi -disant owas only a 
subaltern, and had a little 
reddish moustache and pale 
complexion. I therefore risked 
a@ row and went over to the 
Intelligence Department and 
reported what had taken place. 
The officer in charge was ex- 
tremely interested, although it 
was nearly one o'clock, and 
asked me to describe the French 
artillery officer. I did so, and 
he seemed relieved; then he 
asked for the description of 
the young Staff officer, which I 
gave him, and he then smiling- 
ly said, “It is quite right, and 
it was the Duc d’Orleans!!” 
That night I returned to the 
Hétel des Trois Rois and slept 
the sleep of the just. At any 
rate I considered that if the inei- 
dent were reported the “‘ powers 
that be” would certainly attri- 
bute a considerable amount 
of zeal, and admit that I was 
keeping my eyes well open in 
the “eause,” if nothing more! 

With the morning a report. 
came in that the 7th Division 
was being very hardly pressed. 
“ At Kruiseck the 20th Brigade, 
which was holding the right 
flank, had been compelled to 
fall back slightly. In the after- 
noon the 7th Cavalry Brigade, 
which was in reserve, was 
ordered to demonstrate in that 
quarter, with the idea of re- 
lieving the pressure. The 
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operation was most smartly 
carried out by the Royal Horse 
Guards under Colonel Wilson. 
The conduct of Lord Innes 
Ker’s squadron, which formed 
the advance-guard, was brought 
to the notice of G.O.C., and 
trooper Nevin recommended 
for the D.C.M. for his services.” 
I called to find George at the 
2lst Field Ambulance Head- 
quarters, and was told that he 
had taken up his quarters at 12 
Bd. Malou. Found the house 
delightful, the whole having 
been left in George’s charge by 
the principal town Barrister, 
who left his old servant behind 
and retired to Poperinghe with 
his wife. 

George then informed me 
that the previous day he had 
found two men buried and one 
half buried, with no identifica- 
tion certificates, so had refused 
to continue the burial service 
until he had seen the Mayor 
or Bourgmestre, Mr R. Colaert, 
who was responsible for the 
identification forms being 
brought in before permit of 
burial could be given. As he 
was unable to speak French 
he asked me to accompany 
him on this mission. Found 
Mr Colaert at the Town Hall, 
ready to do anything in his 
power, and full of apologies, 
which, however, did not ring 
true to me, and I told him 
that the men would have to 
be exhumed and their identity 
guaranteed before burial. I 
then threatened if this were 
not immediately done, and 
three other of our soldiers 
who had been buried behind 
the gaol removed to the ceme- 
tery also, that I should report 
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the matter to headquarters, 
Finally, after having brought 
him to his senses, I left him 
in a friendly spirit. 

I interviewed thirty German 
prisoners who had been cap- 
tured on our left, and reported 
that the road east of Veldhoek, 
where our Headquarters were, 
was full of dead Germans. I 
remained that night at Bd. 
Malou with George. \) 

Karly next day I sent my 
servant out to Veldhoek to get 
news of the Brigade. He came 
back at 11, saying that they 
had moved on to Hooge, as the 
firing line had fallen back. I 
rode out at once, and as the 
General asked if I could get a 
car for him, I told him that all 
cars had been long ago requi- 
sitioned by the Belgian and 
French armies. I, however, 
rode in again, and managed 
to requisition a two-seater, and 
brought that out, the owner 
just having come from Ghent 
the day before. 

On getting out to Hooge, I 
found we had received orders 
to advance again on Gheluvelt ; 
so, finding the whole ready for 
the road, fell into my usual 
place behind the General and 
Brigade- Major at the head 
of the column. Night was 
falling, and on passing the 
Burgomaster’s house I had the 
satisfaction of seeing it still 
standing, although | slightly 
battered on the upper floor. 
Nearly all the ether buildings 
were in ruins, and the windmill 
had totally disappeared. We 
were heavily shelled on the road 
to Kruiseck, where we were to 
take up the quarters held by 
the 22nd Brigade, under Gen- 
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eral Lawford. After marching 
for nearly an hour we came to 

uite a small farm on the side 
of the road, half-way between 
Gheluvelt and Zandwoorde, 
which had evidently been used 
by the late owner as a wine- 
shop and general provision 
store, as there was a counter 
on one side of it farthest away 
from the door, and the shelves 
were littered with broken 
glasses and bottles. Amongst 
this a pile of straw had been 
brought in from the outhouse 
at the back and carelessly 
thrown down on the floor, and 
a dingy petroleum lamp was 
burning on the counter amongst 
a litter of dirty plates, knives, 
bully - beef tins, and tins of 
butter, jam, and cocoa. In 
this awful place we found 
General Lawford and his staff, 
who had been living there for 
two days. As soon as they 
moved out I had the whole 
place cleared, and the room 
next door prepared for General 
Watts and Drysdale and God- 
man; then fresh straw was 
brought in and put down on 
the floor in both rooms, and we 
fell asleep, the shells booming 
and bursting a few hundred 
yards short of us. This was 
the worst night we had en- 
dured, as we had no valises up 
and nothing to put over us, 
and on waking with the cold I 
got up to try and walk myself 
into something like a condition 
to retire again, but I lay awake 
until dawn, when we all rose 
and had some hot tea, which 
was most acceptable. 

We were so uncomfortable 
that General Watts suggested 
my riding round and seeing 
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whether I could not find some- 
thing better. I therefore rode 
out with my servant to ex- 
plore, and after riding some 

three-quarter mile found a ° 
farm surrounded by a bog of 
mud, and to my surprise a 
man and woman in it. The 
farmer told me that some nine 
soldiers had just left, and six 
were wounded, and had been 
there waiting for a field am- 
bulance for three days, which 
had only taken them away 
that morning. The place was 
so dirty, and had a heap of 
manure right in front of the 
door, that I decided to ride 
back and advise the Gen- 
eral to stay where we were. 
After a quarter-mile ride I 
came across a company of 
Warwicks who had somehow 
lost their brigade, and the 
captain in charge looked in a 
terrible condition—said he had 
had nothing for many hours. I 
brought him back and gave 
him breakfast, and the General 
put him on his brigade. Shell- 
ing began about nine, and 
Lieut. Jardine of the R.A.M.C. 
established a dressing - station 
in a farm over the way, and 100 
yards farther towards Ghelu- 
velt. The stretcher - bearers 
soon started to bring in the 
wounded, who were deposited. 
in the barn to await the Red 
Cross waggons in the evening. 
There were some shocking 
sights, but Jardine tackled 
them entirely, having only an 
orderly or two to assist him. 
The signallers’ cart with the 
telephone and telegraph stood 
on the road with the machine- 
gun transport just outside our 
quarters, About two one of 

Y 
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our aeroplanes passed over us 
from the German lines, who 
followed him up with shrapnel. 
It was a fine sight to see him 
continue steadily onwards to- 
wards our lines, surrounded by 
small balls of white smoke 
where the shrapnel was burst- 
ing. He managed, however, 
to get away unscathed. The 
German guns by this time were 
heavily shelling Gheluvelt, and 
@ great number of the houses 
were in flames, also the houses 
in Zandvoorde, which was on 
the rise on our left. Towards 
evening we were visited by 
a Taube, which threw out 
white fire-balls over our bat- 
teries to show the Germans 
where they were to shell. 
They were not very success- 
ful that day, however. We 
intercepted a message from 
the German lines by tapping 
wireless, announcing an early 
attack on us for the next 
morning. We were all ready 
for them !! 

We were attacked at dawn, 
and the rifle firing was con- 
tinuous. At eight the shelling 
started, and very heavy it was, 
dropping all round and over us. 
The day was beautiful, sun shin- 
ing brightly, and beautifully 
crisp clear air and blue sky,— 
the country strewn about with 
dead cattle. One poor chap, 
an R.E. officer, was brought 
in frightfully mauled and in 
a dying condition. A captive 
balloon was up all day, ob- 
serving from the French lines. 
As I was watching the woods 
on our left front towards 
the Gheluvelt-Menin road, I 
saw the Yorks retiring and the 
Gordons advancing. I pointed 
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this out to the General, who 
immediately sent to find out 
by whose orders they were 
retiring. Presently, to our con- 
sternation, the Gordons came 
back farther down the road 
towards Gheluvelt; before we 
could do anything the Yorks 
came streaming over the open 
ploughed land, crossing in front 
of the Kruiseck woods. The 
General galloped down the road 
to stop the Gordons, and I tried 
to stop the Yorks, who per- 
sisted that the order had been 
given to them to retire. We 
concluded that it must have 
been a German officer, and 
formed them up along the 
Zandvoorde - Gheluvelt road 


under a terrible shrapnel fire, 
and they were being bowled 
over like ninepins, as the Ger- 
mans must have seen them 
crossing the open. We tumbled 


them into the ditch alongside 
the road, and it was a piti- 
able sight to see the poor fellows 
who were still in the open and 
badly hit trying to crawl along 
towards our headquarters to 
take shelter from the hail of 
shrapnel bullets. They dragged 
themselves along, some with 
arm or leg shot off or 
broken, and others streaming 
with blood from head and face 
wounds. They were by now all 
lying out under the wall of the 
farm, and the place looked like 
a shambles. It was a splendid 
sight to see Jardine running 
out under a hail of bullets and 
bringing in one wounded man 
after another on his back. His 
mackintosh in ten minutes was 
covered with blood, and he 
looked like a butcher. Pres- 
ently the shell fire died down 
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a bit, and the men in the 
ditches alongside the road, hav- 
ing had time to recover, ad- 
vanced once more to regain 
the ground they had lost; but 
they left dozens of corpses 
lying in all sorts of positions 
on the field at the side of 
our headquarters. The General 
immediately had ordered -out 
two machine-guns which were 
on the waggon, and under 
Bruce they gave the advanc- 
ing Germans such a pepper- 
ing that they were forced to 
retire, and we thus recovered 
our trenches and saved the 
situation. The retirement, 
however, brought headquarters 
for half an hour right into the 
firing line. The enemy, who 


were here found to be part 
of the 24th Army Corps from 
Lille, appeared to have suf- 
fered heavy casualties. 


At 
4 o'clock Godman, Chads, and 
I, with two gunner officers 
attached, were discussing the 
shave we had had from being 
turned that afternoon, and the 
General and Drysdale had 
gone down towards Zand- 
voorde to steady up the men. 
We were having tea without 
milk, having run out of the 
latter commodity, when a 
fearful crash came. We were 
all thrown down, and every 
window frame burst out of 
the windows. On running 
out to see where the shell 
had fallen, we found a huge 
hole in the field, at the corner 
of the farm nearest the road 
and the room we were in—a 
hole big enough to bury a 
taxi-cab, Between that and 
the farm was a large farm 
waggon, which had been stand- 
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ing there that morning, and 
had evidently broken the 
shock, and probably saved our 
lives, turned upside down, and 
the body reduced to match- 
wood. We certainly shook 
hands with each other on our 
escape that time, and Godman 
and I spent the next two hours 
in a ditch at the side of the 
road, the top of which was 
being peppered all the time. 
At six o'clock we returned to 
the farm, as the fire had died 
down, and the rain started 
coming on _ heavily; but 
owing to all the windows 
having been blown out, we 
had to close the shutters, The 
General came back, and when 
he saw the damage congratu- 
lated us on our escape. He 
was accompanied by General 
Lawford and his orderly officer, 
Captain Grant (since killed). 
We had hardly settled down 
to another cup of tea when 
an orderly came up with 
a@ message directing me to 
report at 1st Army Corps 
Headquarters forthwith. The 
rain and wind were terrific, 
and the night was black 
as ink. The General could 
give me no idea what I 
was wanted for, but suggested 
that I had better go in at 
once, as it might be for an 
appointment on the Staff in 
Ypres, we having only just 
been placed under the Ist 
Army Corps from the 4th. I 
therefore called out my ser- 
vant, and ordered him to 
saddle up and prepare to go 
into Ypres. As I came out 
I saw the houses burning 
away in Gheluvelt, with an 
incessant sound of rifle fire. 
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He suggested that the jour- 
ney might be very uncom- 
fortable, and could we not 
wait till the morning! We 
started off down the road 
towards Gheluvelt, and, just as 
we came up, met a patrol, who 
told us that to get to Ypres we 
should have to go back and 
make a round of four miles, 
otherwise we should have to 
pass between two fires, as an 
engagement was going on be- 
tween us and the Germans, and 
the Ypres-Menin road was be- 
tween. I decided to wait until 
@ lull came and risk it. This 
we did, but I was mighty 
glad when we got through, as 
the bullets were whistling all 
over us as we galloped with 
our heads right over the horses’ 
necks, 

We arrived at Headquarters 
at 8.30, and I was told to 
report at 7.30 on the Ypres- 
Menin road next morning! I 
then went round to Bd. 
Malou and found that George 
had collected all the “padres ” 
of the Division together, as well 
as some of other Divisions, and 
they had made this their head- 
quarters, and very comfortable 
they were. That night at 12 
o'clock the first shell was 
thrown into Ypres—and struck 
the Town Hall. 

I reported at 7.30 A.M. at 
1st Army Corps Headquarters 
reporting office. This turned 
out to be on the left of 
the Menin road. After being 
kept there nearly half an 
hour, I saw my old friend 
the French Artillery Officer 
eyeing me from the corner of 
his eye, and not being at all 
aware that I had recognised 
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him. Apparently, then, our 
friend the Duc and his Attaché 
were attaehed to Ist Army 
Corps Headquarters. I had 
a most entertaining conversa- 
tion with Lloyd, a young inter- 
preter, who had been trans- 
ferred to the Ist Army Corps 
as Intelligence Officer, and was 
sitting in the hall translating 
some of the prisoners’ diaries, 
I was in hopes that a similar 
transfer was in view for myself, 
as it was certainly more inter- 
esting work than sitting in a 
chateau all day with nothing 
to do, under a heavy shell fire, 
while the rest of the Staff were 
sitting in a dug-out 500 yards 
away. 

Presently a Colonel came 
out and asked me to accom- 
pany him into the garden. 
He there put on a most mys- 
terious air and asked me: 
“Tt is stated that you were 
heard to say in Ypres, before 
a Belgian officer, that we had 
shot a Belgian spy without 
court-martial.” So this, then, 
was what I had been called in 
for,—all the way from the firing 
line, risking being killed by 
every sentry—and there were 
many along the road, and quite 
jumpy too, who challenged me 
on this horribly dark and 
stormy night,—and for this I 
had also risked my neck by 
passing right between two fires 
at Gheluvelt. I was so in- 
dignant that I am afraid I 
answered rather without taking 
the trouble to go into such 
details as I had been told of 
the treachery of the Belgian. 
I told the Colonel what I 
thought of the person who 


had so grossly misrepresented 
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what I really had said. When 
I got back and told my 
Commanding Officer about it, 
he roared and said, “Do you 
mean to say they got you in 
for that? They must be hard 
up for something to do! You 
_ had better go back to Ypres 
and have a good time to make 
up for it, as you have nothing 
to do here.” I promptly availed 
myself of this permission and 
returned to Bd. Malou. There 
I found poor old George suffer- 
ing agonies with face-ache, and 
the Rev. Stewart, Padre to the 
20th Infantry Brigade, full of 
the shell which had been sent 
into Ypres the night before. 
We therefore walked round to 
inspect the damage, and won- 
dered how a shell could have 
been fired in, as no German 
battery was supposed to be 
within range. On _ getting 
round the back of the Town 
Hall or Market Buildings, we 
found a whole crowd gaping 
at a King’s Messenger with a 
camera, who was taking a snap- 
shot of the damage, This con- 
sisted of a large hole, six feet 
in diameter, about the first 
storey, and below, outside, three 
motor-cars, the glass shattered 
to pieces, and large abrasions 
on the bodies. We then went 
inside and found a pile of 
masonry under the window 
next to the shell hole, and all 
along the hall lines of mat- 
tresses where some French 
troops had been sleeping. We 
were told by the inspector who 
showed us round that the man 
who had slept nearest the hole, 
and upon whom the débris had 
fallen, was almost unhurt, while 
those against the wall at the 
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left were killed and badly 
wounded by shrapnel bullets, 
which had left their mark on 
the walls. That night I again 
slept at George’s, as the road 
to headquarters was being so 
badly shelled, and there was 
no use in risking being killed 
for nothing again. Besides the 
comfort and luxury of sleeping 
in a comfortable bed, and a 
luxurious bath, after the rough- 
ing it I had been through the 
last four days, was temptation 
enough in itself! We heard 
that a terrific fire had been 
opened on Zandvoorde ridge, 
and many of the trenches were 
blown in. : 

Two aeroplanes dropped 
bombs into Ypres at 7 AM., 
in the Rue Aubeurre, killing a 
woman and two children, I 
heard that Colonels Lambert 
and Williamson had _ been 
wounded at Hooge, where they 
had been transferred from 
Veldhoek. I went down to 
the hospital but could get no 
information, except that they 
would probably be leaving by 
Red Cross train that evening. 
Nor could I get any information 
as to where our headquarters 
were, as lines had been cut, 
but heard that they had moved 
from Kruiseck, which was re- 
duced to ruins. After dinner 
George and I found Williamson 
at the station, wounded in knee 
and arm. He was lying in an 
upper bunk, while a sister was 
attending to an officer who 
was very badly mauled, in a 
lower bunk opposite. William- 
son told me that Colonel Lam- 
bert had been very badly hit 
in the fore-arm, and stuck to 
the guns as long as he could, 
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but he was in such terrible 
pain that they both scrambled 
out of the trench and were 
carried off by the ambulance 
before they knew what had 
happened. He had gone on 
by the train before. It was a 
dreadful sight to see all the 
stretchers lying on the plat- 
forms before being put into the 
train, but the calm and easy 
way the whole thing was 
carried out was an honour to 
the R.A.M.C. One poor chap 
of the Warwicks whom I spoke 
to, and had been very badly 
mauled, said: “ Well, sir, Eng- 
land can’t say we did not stick 
it to the last. I don’t think I 
shall get home, and I wanted 
to tell the padre that I am not 
afraid to die. I used to be 
afraid of hell, but hell can’t 
possibly be worse than what 
we have been through the last 
few days!” 

I could get no news of the 
Brigade Headquarters, so re- 
mained in Ypres and attended 
Prince Maurice of Battenberg’s 
funeral at 3. All the town 
were leaving for Poperinghe, 
as the guns were coming 
through from the front. The 
Provost - Marshal had to get 
me to help him to keep the 
square clear of traffic to allow 
them to pass. Fourteen men 
from our headquarters, with 
the Staff’s seven horses, came 
in and said that the General 
had sent them out of the way, 
and was in a dug-out near 
the Chateau of Veldhoek, but 
on the left side of the road 
going out. The proprietress of 


the Hotel des Trois Rois decided 
to leave as well, and gave me 
the keys to lock up before 
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I left. I kept the men and 
horses there, and decided to 
await the arrival of General 
Watts. To our surprise, half 
an hour later, we saw all 
the guns returning and going 
out towards Gheluvelt again. 
I heard that we had repulsed 
the Germans, and that Bruce 
and Godman had both been 
wounded, and decided, if the 
General was not through, to 
take the horses out again on 
the following morning. That 
evening the proprietress of the 
hotel came back, and we stayed 
there for the night. a 

I came out with signallers, | 
grooms, &c., headquarters, four- 
teen men and seven horses, and 
found a supply waggon at 
Hooge, which had not been 
near headquarters for two 
days on account of the heavy 
shelling. I told them that if 
they could not get the cart up 
they must carry the supplies 
up. After some bantering I 
led them, under a fairly heavy 
fire, to the Chateau de |’Her- 
mitage Zillebeke, where we had 
taken up our new headquarters, 
and found the General, Drys- 
dale, and Chads all looking five 
years older than when I had left 
them on Thursday night. They 
were delighted to see me, as 
they were at the end of their 
rations. They confirmed the 
news of Bruce and Godman, 
and said that they had nearly 
been turned at Gheluvelt the 
day before. At lunch-time the 
shelling started heavier than 
ever. All the windows were 
broken, and the glass lying 
about everywhere. As I sat 
opposite the door I saw what I 
thought was a shell fuse, and 
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jumped up to throw it away 
from the verandah, when I 
found it was a “time fuse 
ring” complete, but so hot that 
I had to use my handkerchief 
to carry it. I brought it in, 
and the General said that the 
officer in charge of the guns 
near the dug-out, 400 yards 
away, would give anything 
for it, as it would show him 
the range of the German bat- 
tery. I therefore volunteered 
to convey it down to him. 
Off I went, with shell burst- 
ing all round me, and shouted 
to the gunner officer, who came 
out close by me. He was 
awfully pleased, and congrat- 
ulated me. I then ran back 
to the chateau, and very glad 
I was to get back all right 
—two stretcher-bearers and a 
messenger having both been 
killed outright as I was com- 
ing back. About four, a Ger- 
man Taube came over us and 
dropped fireballs, but we failed 
to hit him, General Lawford 
came up in his car and stayed 
to tea. The General, Drysdale, 
and Chads slept in the dug-out, 
and after they had gone, a Ger- 
man prisoner was brought in 
who was found straying. He 
was very much the worse for 
drink. He was carrying two 
loaves and a bottle of wine, 
quite unarmed, and said that 
he had lost himself. 

I got all the glass swept up 
and the house put right and 
comfortable, hardly recognis- 
able as the same place. Just 
at lunch-time, as the General 
came up from the dug-out, 
shelling started worse than 
ever; the lunch was hurried 
over, and the General advised 


me to come into the dug-out. 
I declined, and started reading 
after they had gone. The 
shelling became worse and 
worse, high - explosives drop- 
ping all round. Finally came 


a crash, and a fuse-cap. 


came through the ceiling and 
buried itself in the floor two 
feet from my chair. I thought 
this a little too hot, and got up 
to see where they were burst- 
ing. I found that the last was 
just behind the stables, and 
all the batmen were out- 
side looking somewhat scared. 
As I looked the next one car- 
ried the gable of the stable 
clean away, and there was a 
general scuttle amongst the or- 
derlies. I stepped out on to the 
verandah and shouted to them 
to bring out all the horses and 
place them under cover of the 
chateau. 

The din was awful, and our 
12-pounder battery replying 
did not tend to quiet the 
atmosphere. As the horses 
were being scurried out, and 
my two were close to the 
steps, I moved down to take 
one away from my batman. 
The next minute I saw a flash, 
and I was covered with mud 
from head to waist, and Lady, 
one of my horses which had 
been in front of me, stretched 
out as dead as a door-nail at 
my feet. The others, with their 
grooms, had got behind the 
shelter of the chateau, and I 
shouted to them to take them 
on the Ypres road out of fire. 
My man then pointed out to me 
that my other horse “ Bobby ” 
had a bullet hole in his head 
and another in the quarters. 
He also asked me to get my 
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wound dressed. I could not 
understand until he told me 
that I had blood all down the 
side of my face and neck. I 
remembered feeling a scratch 
like the cut of a razor just 
as I was bespattered with mud 
and water, but thought noth- 
ing of it, and said so. I then 
told him to get the horse away 
to Hooge with the others and 
the orderlies, and wait there 
for me. The chateau was in 
the middle of a wood through 
which the Gheluvelt road to 
Ypres runs, and it was this 
road that they all made for, 
their heads down and shoul- 
ders bucked up as shell after 
shell burst over them. 

When a lull occurred in the 
shelling I followed up with all 
the speed I could on foot to 
overtake my horse and groom. 
As I got out on to the Ypres 
road I saw a battalion of the 
24th Zouaves, which I hurried 
up to reinforce our men across 
the Ypres main road, and fol- 
lowed this, now strewn with 
wounded and dying Zouaves, 
who had suffered badly com- 
ing up under the bursting 
shell. I arrived at Hooge, 
where I found my man bath- 
ing “Bobby’s” wounds, and I 
was somewhat surprised that 
they should have so little effect 
on him, as there was a deep bullet 
hole just below the eye and 
another in the off hindquarter. 
On arriving at Halte I found 
the 21st Field Ambulance had 
taken up its quarters at a 
farm just the other side of the 
railway line. I inquired for 
George, and was told that he 
was in a room at the back, 
which on entering I found was 
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occupied by orderlies making 
tea for the Staff. When George 
saw me he exclaimed, “My 
dear chap, what has happened 
to you?” I told him, and he 
led me to a glass. I don’t 
think any mudlark I had ever 
seen could compete with the 
vision of grime I beheld in that 
glass. My face and uniform 
were streaked with greasy- 
looking black mud, interspersed 
with blood, which gave me a 
horrible appearance. As, how- 
ever, George saw that I was none 
the worse, he suggested a wash, 
which I gratefully accepted ; 
but the only water there was 
happened to be in the pot boil- 
ing for the tea, and after a 
fierce skirmish we managed to 
annex a cupful, which got off 
the worst and made me sufii- 
ciently presentable to enter 
Ypres. I had my _ horse 
dressed and requisitioned an- 
other in place of “Lady.” The 
medical officer told me that 
I had better leave “ Bobby” 
as he was, after he had 
inserted a wad of cotton- 
wool dipped in iodine into 
the hole, as he said the 
bullet was lodged in a cavity 
and would cause him no in- 
convenience at all if kept well 
plugged. He then painted my 
scratches with iodine, after 
which I. put in a requisi- 
tion for another mount, and 
rode out again to the firing 
line. 

Next morning I rode into 
Ypres after breakfast to find 
the Remount Officer and 
get some things for Bri- 
gade Headquarter Staff, and 
was badly shelled all along 
the road. On arriving at 
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Halte, which had been shelled 
all night, I was told that 
Richardson, one of the best 
men I met, in the 21st Field 
Ambulance, had been killed 
by a shrapnel, He was one 
of their most popular officers, 
and George was very cut up 
about it. He also told me 
that a shell had dropped into 
his old quarters at Bd. Malou, 
and advised me to go and see 
the damage when I got into 
Ypres. On arriving I did 
so, and found the servant in 
a terrible state, the shelling 
having started again. The 
kitchen was completely de- 
stroyed and open to the sky, 
and a mass of débris covered 
the ground, 

Five soldier servants had 
been sleeping on the floor 
there the night before, and 
not one had been hurt. The 
servant afterwards slept in the 
basement cellar, and had not 
come out since, I, however, 
persuaded her to get a few 
things together and leave for 
Poperinghe, This was not done 
without considerable delay, as 
the town was new being shelled 
every quarter of an hour, and 
every time a shell burst she 
again rushed down into the 
cellar. At last, however, my 
servant and myself managed 
to collect her belongings. 
By this time the inhabitants 
were all flying from the town 
on to the Poperinghe road, and 
a motley crowd they were—old 
and young men, women, boys, 
girls, and children—all with 
some household goods carried 
in packages all shapes and 
sizes. I placed my charge 


into a Staff motor-ear which 
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was proceeding that way, and 
I hope she found her master 
and mistress on arrival, It 
was a pitiable sight to see a 
young mother, who probably 
had never walked ten miles in 
her life, pushing a perambulator 
with her baby in it, and piled 
up with bundles of all kinds of 
household ware. She was fol- 
lowed by her husband carrying 
more bundles, leaving all they 
owned behind them possibly 
to be destroyed and lost for 
ever. As a pontoon detach- 
ment was passing I placed 
several in the pontoons, and 
got them away on the road to 
Poperinghe. That afternoon 
the 21st Field Ambulance 
moved in from Halte, and took 
up its work in the college 
buildings. The shells were 
falling on Ypres, and one 
struck the Hétel de Ville as 
I was passing, and the concus- 
sion nearly blew me into a 
shop window in the square. 

I went out to the firing line 
next day, and found General 
Watts, Drysdale, and Chads in 
the dug-out, the first with a very 
bad cold, and Drysdale suffer- 
ing from a nasty shrapnel 
bullet wound in the thigh. As 
it was in the fleshy part, he 
refused to give up duty by 
going on the sick-list, although 
he must have been suffering 
severely. The stables of the 
chateau had again been badly 
peppered, and the grooms, 
horses, and servants had been 
sent to Hooge; and I was or- 
dered to take charge of them, 
and to send the horses up with 
the cook-cart at sundown and 
receive them back in the 
morning. I therefore re- 
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turned to Heoge, and found 
men and horses there. The 
22nd R.F.A. were in possession 
of the only farmhouse. They 
were roughing it, and sleeping 
on straw on the floor, and 
invited me to join them, which 
I did. Next morning I found 
quarters nearer Ypres, below 
Halte, in a very nice little 
cottage occupied by the 
guardian of the convent 
school, and had hardly settled 
down when in came Dimmock 
of the 111th Ammunition 
Column, who was looking for 
quarters as well. Our host and 
his two charming daughters did 
all they could for us, but as 
provisions were running short, 
Dimmock and I rode into 
Ypres at four o’clock for provi- 
sions. On our return I heard 
that the 21st and 22nd Infantry 
Brigades were being relieved, 
and would be marching to the 
French frontier that night to 
reorganise. Of our Brigade, 
the 21st, only 8 officers out of 
120, and 750 men out 4000, 
were left!! Here I had my 
first shave and clean-up for 
four days. At Halte that 
afternoon fifteen men and 
three horses were killed by 
a shrapnel bursting in the 
middle of them. I sent my 
servant to find out when the 
21st Brigade was expected to 
march through, and then sat 
down to the best meal we had 
had for days. My servant, 
Garnham, returned with the 
information that the Brigade 
would be relieved at 2 A.M. 
At 10.30 the 22nd Brigade 
passed through —only the 


Brigadier - General, four com- 
batant officers, and a little 
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over 700 men of the ranks 
left—and said the 21st 
were coming on behind. I 
ordered out the horses, and 
advanced towards Halte to 
meet them. Arriving nearly at 
the chateau, I met the reliev- 
ing troops falling back under 
a heavy fire. I therefore re- 
turned to Halte to await 
events, and sat under the 
evening dew, which fell off 
the roof like rain, although it 
was @ beautiful clear moonlight 
night. I was damp and felt 
horribly cold, but fell asleep 
sitting on the wooden bench. 
When I awoke it was two 
o’clock, and I was frozen to 
the bone. As there was an 
empty Staff motor-car drawn 
up alongside, I gave instruc- 
tions for the police corporal to 
call me when the 21st came up, 
and turned into the car to sleep 
like a top under a heavy shrap- 
nel fire until four next morn- 
ing. A Yeomanry orderly gal- 
loped up and told me that 
the 2ist had marched past 
during my sleep, and had 
sent him back to tell us* to 
follow on to Locre. Off I 
started, leaving the cook-cart 
and servants to follow on, and 
passed through Ypres just as 
dawn was breaking, wonder- 
ing if ever I should see the 
town again, as I had some very 
pleasant recollections of the 
old place, with its beautiful 
town-hall and linen market. I 
followed the Dikebusch road, 
and about eight was glad to get 
off at the village to have a hot 
cup of coffee and a slice of home- 
made bread and butter sup- 
plied to me by two dear old typi- 
cal Flemish peasants. They 
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told me that about two miles 
ahead was a brigade of French 
artillery with their famous 
75 mm. guns! This was too 
good to miss, so I pressed on, 
and in half an hour saw in front 
of me the long column taking 
up the whole of the cobbled 
centre of the road. I passed a 
young gunner officer leading 
the 2nd Battery, who greeted 
me in excellent English. He 
had resided several years in 
London as an art student, 
after having been brought up 
in childhood by English nurses 
and governesses. This inter- 
esting youth told me, amongst 
other things, that they were 
proceeding to take up a position 
near Kemmel, and that he had 
started fighting in August, at 
the very beginning of the war, 
in Alsace, had been in action 
before Rheims, and now was 
just out of action at Ypres, 
where they had remained nearly 
three weeks. He made the 
most interesting statement, 
that the same regiments from 
which they were taking pri- 
soners in Alsace, in August, 
they had met at Rheims and 
now again in Flanders. This 
indicated that the Germans 
were concentrating all their 
best troops in Flanders, with 
a view to breaking through to 
Calais or Boulogne, as Ypres 
was undoubtedly the key to 
Northern France, The organi- 
sation of these French batteries 
is splendid. I remember seeing 
one of these only a fortnight be- 
fore parked on the Dekebusche 
road, just outside Ypres. These 
wonderful guns are feared by 
the Germans, on account of 
their long range and terribly 
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accurate fire. I was right on 
it before I knew there was a 
battery within a mile. Here 
the guns were in line, covered 
over most ingeniously here 
and there with boughs and 
straw, giving the impression of 
bushes and arbours. Behind 
this line of guns, and right in 
the centre of a large open 
space of yellow sand, was the 
range - finder, covered with 
white and bracken to make it 
look like a fountain; and I 
should have defied any German 
Taube, however close, to have 
taken this wonderful “ garden ” 
for a battery of artillery. From 
each gun a set of phone wires 
ran out to the trenches many 
thousand yards in front, so 
that the effect of every shot 
fired by the battery might be 
reported back to the gun-layers 
from a pit close to each gun, 
in which sat a gunner with 
a receiver fixed to his ear. 
Every shell fired therefore told 
on the enemy with disastrous 
results. Just as I was about 
to ride on I saw a rather 
amusing sight. A French staff 
motor-car came along, plough- 
ing through the mud at the 
side of the road, until it finally 
sank to the axles and stuck 
fast. In this car happened to 
be a very choleric and peppery 
French general. The wretched 
chauffeur, knowing this, and 
fearing the consequences if he 
did not manage to extricate 
the car, did the worst thing 
he could have done, and re- 
versed his engine. The next 
minute he. was well up to the 
chassis. Out jumped the 
general, as red as a turkey- 
cock, and fuming with rage at 
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the delay, landed right in the 
worst part of the road, over 
his knees in sticky black mire. 
He fairly hissed with rage as 
he caught a few of the drivers 
and gunners trying to hide 
their mirth. He was finally 
pulled up on to the car by the 
apologetic chauffeur, and a 
rope having been tied round 
the back of the car by two 
gunners, it was dragged out 
backwards and landed on the 
centre cobble-way, after the 
whole division had got past. 
The last I saw of the general 
was a begrimed, stout, red-faced 
little French figure gesticulat- 
ing furiously at a group of 
French artillery officers who 
looked as if they were going 
to be court-martialed and shot 
séance tenante, 

I soon got into most beauti- 
fully picturesque country. The 
read wound up a steep hill, 
bordered on either side by the 
usual high poplars, and on 
getting to the top and looking 
back, I saw Dekebusche, rest- 
ing in the hollow, bathed in the 
red glow of the morning sunrise. 
Pretty little homesteads were 
to be seen on either side right 
out to the horizon, and at the 
top of the hill was an old farm- 
house, where I found the 21st 
Field Ambulance. They gave 
me a splendid breakfast, and 
Jardine, whom I had not seen 
since the eventful battle at 
Kruiseck woods, I found 
bright as usual. The lovely hot 
coffee and warm fire soon 
thawed me, and I shortly 
rejoined the General, Drysdale, 
Chads, and Eustace -Smith, 
whom I found lying on some 
straw at the foot of a stack, 
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basking in the hot morning 
sun. The relief of getting 
away from the sound of in. 
cessant gun fire was heavenly, 
and, after seeing my horse fed 
and watered, I joined them, 
and soon fell fast asleep. 
From this I awoke some time 
after to find that the post 
corporal was delivering the 
mail from England. Ina few 
minutes we were buried in 
illustrated papers and corre- 
spondence for nearly an hour. 
The General then suggested 
that we should probably be 
billeted in Loore, as no orders 
for an advance had yet been 
given. I therefore mounted 
my horse to see what I could 
find suitable for Brigade Head- 
quarters. The place was full 
of French troops of every unit, 
and here for the first time we 
saw the famous Algerian troops. 
“Spahis” cavalry, clothed in 
flowing white burnous, pale- 
blue short Zouave coats, broad 
bright-yellow sash, and wide 
scarlet trousers with red mor- 
occo-leather tep-boots. Scarcely 
the kind of get-up one would 
think the safest in which to 
face a keen-sighted enemy. 
“ Zouaves, Chasseurs, Cuiras- 
siers, Dragons, Genie, and 
Artillerie,” — all were there 
swarming in and out of the 
small houses, while British 
mechanical transport blocked 
the roads and streets, making 
an advance almost an impos- 
sibility. As I had spent an 
hour hopelessly trying to find 
unoccupied quarters for the 
Brigade, I heard that we were 
starting for Bailleul, the first 
French town we had been in. 
I rode back to the General and 
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told him the good news, which 
he had just received himself, 
and was equally delighted. 
Orders were given to advance, 
and then I witnessed one of 
the most pathetic sights con- 
cerning our brigade. General 
Watts being most particular 
and jealous of the impressien 
our troops would create on 
arriving in a French town, 
ordered an inspection. As I 
followed him round we came 
into the field occupied by the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers. Herethey 
were drawn up, erect and grim 
as usual, but what a different 
regiment from the one which 
had swung out of Lyndhurst 
camp less than five weeks be- 
fore! That magnificently smart 
regiment of over a thousand 
men was now reduced to about 
seventy men, with the junior 
subaltern in command. The 
men were mostly without 
caps, coats, or even putties, 
war-stained and ragged, but 
still full of British pluck and 
pride, with a “ Never-say-die ” 
look about them which made 
the heart swell with pride at 
being connected with such 
splendid specimens of man- 
hood. As my place had al- 
ways been just behind the 
General and Brigade - Major, 
right at the head of the col- 
umn, I had really never had 
an opportunity of seeing the 
extent to which our brigade 
had suffered until now. 
As we slowly advanced, 
seeing this remnant of what 
had been a regiment at full 
strength so short a time before, 
with now only a fair curly- 
headed junior subaltern (the 
only officer left) in command, 


the pathos of the whole thing 
occurred to me, reminding me 
of that fine picture of Lady 
Butler’s, “The Roll-Call,” and 
a choking lump rose in my 
throat, giving as much as I 
could do to restrain the tears 
from rolling down my cheeks. 
As the mechanical transport 
kept pouring through on its 
way to the front, we were con- 
tinually being halted for long 
stretches at a time, and the 
day getting on, General Watts 
suggested that I should ride 
on ahead and find suitable 
quarters as a resting - place 
after the strenuous times we 
had been through. I accord- 
ingly rode into Bailleul just 
as the sun was going down. 
It was a dear old - fashioned 
village, and just the sort of 
place to rest in and reorganise. 

I found a delightful billet at 
20 Rue de Lille, and rode to 
the town gates to meet and 
guide the brigade, which ar- 
rived at dusk. That night I 
was made mess president in 
the place of Bruce, who was 
now, we hoped, on the road to 
recovery in a Boulogne Red 
Cross hospital. 

Next morning I accom- 
panied the General round 
the town and visited the 
old church. We mounted the 
tower and entered the belfry, 
from which we had a most 
beautiful view of the surround- 
ing country farms lying under 
the rays of a bright, sunny, 
crisp morning. The verger 
pointed out where the Ger- 
mans had smashed the tower 
door with the butt of a rifle to 
enable them to visit the same 
place. In the town they had 
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not only annexed all the boots 
in the various boot stores, but 
had thrown those intended for 
women and children into the 
streets. That afternoon, find- 
ing that no eggs were to be 
had for love or money, I man- 
aged to get the names of certain 
farmers who usually supplied 
the stores, and rode round and 
collected about a dozen at 3d. 
each, securing also each day’s 
lay for our Headquarters. I 
heard some pitiable stories of 
the behaviour of the German 
troops towards these charming 
old farmers and their families 
when they had passed through 
a fortnight before. That even- 
ing we congratulated ourselves 
on the prospect of at least a 
fortnight’s rest, away from the 
sound and turmoil of the firing 
line, and looked forward to the 
benefit such a rest would have 
on the troops. We went to 
bed feeling at peace with the 
whole world. 
Next day was Sunday, and 
we went to our first church 
parade since leaving Lyndhurst. 
It was held at a hall at the 
back of the principal bank, and 
was crowded. Shortly after 
we returned to lunch an order 
came in, and to our intense 
disgust it ordered us to prepare 
to act as reinforcements or 
reserve to the troops in the 
firing line towards Rabot, and 
to proceed at two to march 
and take up our quarters at 
Gloegsteert, a town five miles 
within the Belgian frontier, and 
close behind the firing line. Off 
again we went, the General 
leaving me behind to settle up 
with the tradespeople and ar- 
range for supplies to be sent 
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forward in our cart to Gloeg- 
steert each day, while he and 
Drysdale went on in a car to 
Rabot. Here I met them at 
five o’clock, and then went on 
to take up quarters at Gloeg- 
steert. I found these at the 
Curé’s house on the market 
square. This dear old man 
told me that he had lived there 
all his life, and felt so sorry for 
poor Belgium, which was now 
only a country of ruins. He 
was alone with his housekeeper, 
who at once prepared to make 
things comfortable for the staff. 
It arrived at six, and we were 
told that we must be in readi- 
ness to support the troops about 
to surround the Germans, who 
had taken up their positions 
in the Gloegsteert woods. Two 
shells had dropped into the 
town that afternoon. 

Monday was bleak and cold. 
Chad and I went out to a farm 
in the neighbourhood to buy 
eggs, butter, and bread, and 
returned at lunch-time, after 
which shelling started. The 
mud outside the Curé’s house 
was all churned up by the 
heavy guns and transport, and 
the General sent me to the 
Burgomaster’s to ask him if he 
could have it removed by the 
village scavengers. The Mayor 
happened to be the village doc- 
tor, who essed one of the 
prettiest houses in the place, 
and was out when I called 
round. I was delivering my 
message to his servant when 
there was a tremendous ex- 
plosion, and I thought a shell 
had dropped at the back of the 
house. The plaster from the 
hall ceiling came down in & 
shower. To my surprise, the 
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girl seemed quite unmoved, and 
when I congratulated her on 
her sangfroid, she replied quite 
calmly, “Oh, Monsieur, it is 
nothing; I am quite used to 
it. They have been here for 
a week.” I replied, “They? 
Who?” She conducted me 
to a back room, which was 
originally a beautiful Louis 
XVI. drawing-room, backed by 
a large glass-house. The frame 
was there but not a vestige of 
glass! A gunner was sitting 
at a table with a receiver 
strapped to his ear and ticking 
out a Morse message on the 
keyboard. Every now and 
then he looked up towards the 
glass- house and gave orders, 
“One-eighth to the right,” 
“Sixteenth rise,” and so on. 
As I looked to see whom he was 
shouting at, I saw, on the lawn, 
just five yards from the glass- 
house, a howitzer being served 
by its gunners, and two seconds 
after the word “fire” had 
been given came another loud 
crash like the first, and down 
dropped some more plaster from 
the ceiling—where very little 
was now left. Apparently this 
gun had been doing huge exe- 
cution, and never had a shell 
come near it, as I presume in 
the garden of the Mayor's house 
was the last place the enemy 
would have expected to find a 
gun, more especially as that 
garden was only about 15 feet 
wide. I returned to Head- 


quarters after having watched 
the gunners fire three rounds, 
and wished we had had a few 
of these guns with us at Ypres. 

That evening the General 
had orders to be ready to 
reinforce at nine o’clock, when 
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the attack on the woed was 
to be opened. Before he left, 
an order was brought in from 
Divisional Headquarters at 
Bailleul, instrueting me to 
report forthwith to General 
Headquarters with a view to 
proceeding to England. I felt 
very pleased at the prospect of 
getting back on a short leave, 
and became the recipient of 
congratulations from the whole 
Staff. The General was kind 
enough to tell me that if my 
new appointment did not suit 
me, I should state that he 
wanted me back again. Poor 
old Drysdale that evening 
found his wound so painful 
that he had to give in and 
retire to his bed, for the General 
would not allow him to accom- 
pany him. Great were the 
speculations as to the reasons 
for my recall; all thought it was 
for promotion of some kind, 
That morning the General came 
back at 1.30, the supports not 
having been called up, as the 
move was postponed till the 
following night. 

I left at six for Bailleul 
loaded with letters, messages, 
and commissions from all on 
my arrival in London. In 
fact, before I left Bailleul I 
became an animated letter- 
box, as they thought I should 
arrive far sooner than the 
post. 

I was told on reporting at 
Divisional Headquarters that 
I should have to go to France, 
in order to report at General 
Headquarters, four hours by 
train or one and a half by 
car. I therefore, accompanied 
by Garnham my servant, bor- 
rowed a car from Major Hill, 
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and arrived at General Head- 
quarters that evening, greatly 
excited at the prospect of 
getting home again. I re- 
mained here for a week, thor- 
oughly enjoying the sights of 
a very fine old town, and 
left for Boulogne on Monday 
the 16th, crossing over to 
Folkestone on the same boat 
which conveyed Lord Roberts’s 
body, who had died at General 
Headquarters on the previous 
Saturday night, having caught 
a chill after inspecting his 
loyal Indian troops, two days 
before. The next morning I 
reported to the War Office, 
having left behind me the 
flower of the British Army 
in the field and the most 


charming General and Staff 
that ever commanded a bri- 
gade. This brigade had formed 
part of the 7th Division. What 


it had achieved may be gathered 
from an order issued to the divi- 
sion by Lieutenant-General Sir 
H.S. Rawlinson. “They took up 
their final stand before Ypres. 
What that stand has meant 
to England will one day be 
recognised. What it cost these 
troops, and how they fought, 
will be recorded in the proudest 
annals of their regiments. 

“ After the deprivations and 
the tension of being pursued 
day and night by an in- 
finitely stronger force, the 
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Division had to pass through 
the worst ordeal of all. It was 
left to a little force of 30,000 
to keep the German Army at 
bay while the other British 
Corps were being brought up 
from the Aisne (the lst Army 
Corps did not come to their 
assistance until October 21). 
Here they hung on like grim 
death, with almost every man 
in the trenches, holding a line 
which of necessity was a great 
deal too long—a thin, exhausted 
line—against which the prime 
of the German first-line troops 
were hurling themselves with 
fury. The odds against them 
were about eight to one, and 
when once the enemy found the 
range of a trench, the shells 
dropped into it from one end 
to the other with terrible effect. 
Yet the men stood firm, and 
defended Ypres in such a 
manner that a German officer 
afterwards described their ac- 
tion as a brilliant feat of arms, 
and said that they were under 
the impression that there had 
been four British Army Corps 
against them at this point.” 

“When the Division was 
afterwards withdrawn from the 
firing line to refit, it was found 
that out of 400 officers who set 
out from England there were 
only 44 left, and out of 12,000 
men only 2336.” 

C. UNDERWOOD. 
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A GREAT PEACEMAKER AND HIS SON. 


Few diaries of private per- 
sons have been published of 
which it can truthfully be said 
that they are at once of his- 
torical value, of interest as 
affording material for judging 
of the character and bearing 
of prominent personages in 
stirring times, remarkable for 
humour and not over-burdened 
with detail,—but all this may 
confidently be said of the Diary 
of James Gallatin, which has 
recently appeared, one hundred 
years after the date of the 
first entry in its pages, under 
the editorship of Count Gal- 
latin, the writer’s grandson, 

When James Gallatin first 
came to Europe from America 
he was a mere boy of seventeen 
years old, but as Private Secre- 
tary to his father Albert Gal- 
latin he saw much of the 
inner history of the Peace 
Conference between the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain and 
the United States, which ar- 
ranged and carried through 
the Treaty of Ghent. In Paris 
and London, during the years 
in which his father was Am- 
bassador, he was brought into 
contact with many of the most 
eminent persons of every Euro- 
pean nationality, was witness 
of many historical events, and 
saw and enjoyed Society from 
the advantageous standpoint 
of a son of an ancient and dis- 
tinguished family of France, to 
whom the best houses in Paris 
were open as matter of right. 

Albert Gallatin, his father, 
was born in Geneva in 1761, 
of a family whose members 
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had, to quote the words of 
Voltaire, “shed their blood for 
us from father to son since the 
days of Henri Quatre,” and his 
distinguished lineage was not 
forgotten by the King when in 
after years he lived in Paris 
as American Minister at the 
Court of Louis XVIII. Ata 
very select reception at the 
Tuilleries the Comtesse de 
Boigne, a lady who, as 
daughter of a Peer of France, 
ought to have known better, 
expressed her astonishment to 
the Prince de Condé that Gal- 
latin and his wife should be 
present. ‘‘His Majesty,” re- 
plied the aged Peer, “cannot 
too highly honour Monsieur 
Gallatin, as, though represent- 
ing a new country, his ances- 
tors have served France for 
generations, and one was & 
most honoured and intimate 
friend of Henri IV.” The in- 
cident was mentioned to the 
King, who, when Madame de 
Boigne made her curtsey, turned 
his back on her. Madame, nat- 
urally enough, takes no notice 
of the incident in her Memoirs, 
and does not even mention the 
name of the Ambassador, or of 
his son, though she must often 
have met them in Society. 
Albert, who had early been 
left an orphan, was brought 
up in Geneva by his grand- 
mother, Madame Gallatin Vau- 
denet, who in 1780 informed 
him that she proposed to pro- 
cure for him a commission in 
the army of her friend the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; 
but his reply that he would 
Z 
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not “serve a tyrant” earned 
for him a bex on the ear 
from his enraged relative. 
Finding himself as a diseiple 
of Rousseau unable to ac- 
quiesee in this proposal for 
his future life, and possibly 
smarting under the indignity 
of the blow, he suddenly and 
without warning disappeared 
from Europe, and reappeared 
shortly afterwards in America, 
bearing with him a letter of 
introduction from Benjamin 
Franklin to Bache, the Post- 
master-General of the United 
States, reeommending him “to 
your civilities, counsel, and 
countenance,” as a young 
gentleman of good family and 
good character who wished to 
see America. Though his 
French extraction and pro- 
nounced French accent (Louis 
XVIII. once said to him, 


“Your French ‘is more per- 
fect than mine, but my Eng- 
lish is far better than yours’) 
were not altogether in his 


favour in the land of his 
adoption, he showed, in his 
early days, so much ability and 
rectitude that, having entered 
Congress in 1795, he rose in 
1800 to the position of Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, a post 
which he filled with honour to 
himself and benefit to the nation 
for the next thirteen years. 
The war of 1812, which had 
been so skilfully engineered by 
Napoleon through an appeal 
to the mercantile interests 
of America, and which was 
directly brought about by his 
withdrawal of the Decrees of 
Berlin and Milan, and prompt 
demand on America to carry 
out her offer that if either 
France or Great Britain would 
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repeal its edicts with regard to 
trade “ America would prohibit 
American commerce with the 
other,” found Gallatin in such 
& position that when the Em- 
peror of Russia in 1814 pro- 
posed to act as mediator be- 
tween the two countries, he 
was asked to go as head of 
a mission to St Petersburg 
with a view to forwarding 
the interests of peace. He 
felt it to be his duty to ac- 
cept the offer, and decided 
to take his son with him as 
Private Secretary. It is at 
this point that the Diary, so 
far as it is published, begins. 
The negotiations in Russia 
came to nothing, but Gallatin 
did not give up hopes of success, 
and with the permission of the 
British Government, followed 
the Emperor to London, where 
he obtained a personal interview 
with him. Mainly through the 
influence of the Czar an ar- 
rangement was come to that 
the two countries should respec- 
tively appoint Commissioners 
who should meet somewhere on 
the Continent, there to discuss 
the preliminaries of Peace. 

The course of the War in the 
west had not been favourable 
to Great Britain. As well on 
the sea as on land she had 
suffered reverses, and any suc- 
cesses she had made did not 
do more than balance the 
account, if indeed they did so 
much. Exhausted by her un- 
exampled sacrifices in men and 
money during the long struggle 
in Europe, the beginning of 
1814 found Great Britain not 
disinclined to entertain the 
idea of peace. Her armies 
were locked up in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Holland, and elsewhere, 
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and she was at the moment 
unable to send from European 
waters a fleet of sufficient 
strength to crush the efficient 
and growing Navy of the 
United States. The first 
abdication of Napoleon, how- 
ever, in April of that year, 
changed the position materi- 
ally, and it at once became 
clear to the American Govern- 
ment that shortly they might 
be brought face to face with 
an enemy in vastly increased 
strength, without correspond- 
ingly increased forces on her 
own side. In these circum- 
stances the Commissioners who 
met at Ghent in August 1814 
were all anxious for a successful 
termination to their labours, 
but from the first the prospects 
of an early peace did not look 
hopeful, as it was given to be 
understood that Great Britain 
would not concede the main 
points, on the granting of 
which America was so set that 
she had declared war in order 
to obtain them. Thus, in the 
Memoirs and Correspondence 
of Lord Castlereagh, we find 
that he instructed the British 
Commissioners that “the ques- 
tion of abandoning the practice 
of impressment [of British 
subjects in American ships] 
would not be so much as en- 
tertained,” and the position 
taken up with regard to com- 
pensation for seizures of Ameri- 
can vessels during the French 
War, and to the question of ir- 
regular blockades, was made 
equally clear. But in addition 
to all that, the British Com- 
missioners, as @ basis of dis- 
cussion, demanded that the 
Indian tribes should be given 
the whole of the north-western 
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territory, comprising three 
whole States and part of 
two others, and that an Indian 
sovereignty should be consti- 
tuted under the guarantee of 
Great Britain; that the fron- 
tier between Great Britain’s 

ossessions and America should 
be “rectified” (which, as pro- 
posed, involved a considerable 
addition of territory to this 
country); and these demands 
were followed by further claims, 
such as a claim to the exclusive 
rights to fishing on the Great 
Banks of Newfoundland. The 
position of the American Com- 
missioners may perhaps best be 
summarised as a refusal to 
entertain any of the claims of 
the opposing nation. 

It is hardly to be expected 
that the private diary of a boy 
of seventeen should go deeply 
into detail with regard to the 
progress of the Conference, 
and it is mainly on account of 
the sidelights it affords on the 
characters of the various rep- 
resentatives, and on the fric- 
tion between the members who 
represented America, that it 
forms a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution to history. 
The United States were repre- 
sented at the Conference by 
John Quincy Adams, Henry 
Clay, Bayard, Russell, and Al- 
bert Gallatin. That Gallatin’s 
name appeared last instead of 
first on the list was due to a 
misunderstanding on the part 
of President Madison, but im- 
mediately after the first meeting 
of the Commissioners the Amer- 
ican representatives settled the 
question of leadership in a very 
summary manner. 

“10th August.—Father finds 
greater difficulty with his own 
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colleagues. The accident which 
placed him at the foot of the 
Commission placed Mr Adams 
at the head of it. Messrs Clay, 
Bayard, and Russell let Mr 
Adams plainly know that, 
though he might be the nominal 
mouthpiece, Gallatin was their 
leader. Clay uses strong lan- 
guage to Adams, and Adams 
returns the compliment. Father 
looks calmly on with a twinkle 
in his eye. To-day there was 
a severe storm, and father said : 
‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, we 
must remain united or we will 
fail.’”’ Of the representatives 
of Great Britain, Albert Gal- 
latin’s opinion was not high. 
“Father is not impressed with 
the British delegates. They 
are Lord Gambier, Henry Goul- 
burn, and William Adams— 
men who have not made any 
mark and have no influence or 
weight. He attaches but little 
importance to them, as they 
are but the puppets of Lords 
Castlereagh and Liverpool. 
Father fvels he is quite capable 
of dealing with them.” The 
negotiations proved at once 
tedious and difficult. Gallatin 
was hampered by the antagon- 
istic attitude towards himself 
personally of two at least of his 
own colleagues. ‘‘ We are all 
hard at work framing our 
projet. It is a most difficult 
task, as both Mr Adams and 
Mr Clay object to everything 
except what they suggest them- 
selves. Father remains calm 
but firm, and does all he can to 
keep peace ;”’ and matters were 
made worse, if we can believe 
the Diary, by the fact that the 
British delegates had no indi- 
vidual or collective views at 
all, but invariably took up the 
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attitude that “all has to be 
submitted to the Superiors in 
London,” and “Mr Goulburn 
does everything to obstruct 
matters. This may be to gain 
time to receive his orders from 
Lord Castlereagh.” These en- 
tries may, of course, merely 
represent the views of a boy 
prejudiced in favour of his 
father, but it can hardly be 
disputed that the American 
Commissioners were of heavier 
intellectual metal than their 
opponents, and that Goulburn, 
the ablest of the champions of 
Great Britain, was far from 
conciliatory. We learn this 
from testimony on both sides. 
On September 3 James writes: 
‘* Father is much annoyed with 
Mr Goulburn. He saw him 
to-day. The latter said: ‘I 
don’t think you have the 
slightest intention of making 
peace.’ Father answered: 
‘Surely you cannot mean this! 
Why should I have taken the 
long journey to Russia in 1813 
and given up everything else 
in the one hope of making 
peace?’” while on November 
28 he gives an excerpt from 
a “Strictly Confidential” de- 
spatch from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, which he had very 
improperly copied in part with- 
out the knowledge of his father, 
who “took it off the table and 
burned it.” The letter ran as 
follows:—‘“As I gather, Mr 
Madison as well as Mr Monroe 
gave you full power to act, 
without even consulting your 
colleagues, on points you con- 
sidered of importance. I now 
feel that pcace is shortly in view. 
Mr Goulburn has made grave 
errors, and Lord Castlereagh 
has read him a sharp lesson.” 
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The first real advance in the 
negotiations was made when 
Great Britain agreed to an 
important modification with 
regard to her claims in favour 
of the Indian tribes. But for 
that the Conference would un- 
doubtedly have broken up so 
early as September. The 
American delegates had taken 
up the position that the recog- 
nition of the right of the 
Indian tribes to a territory 
guaranteed by either or both 
of the belligerents involved a 
loss of territory to the United 
States, to which they could in 
no circumstances submit. On 
this important point an agree- 
ment was come to (which was 
inserted in the completed 
Treaty) that each State should 
put an end to hostilities in 
which they were engaged with 
the Indian tribes, and agree 
to restore them to the rights 
which they had under treaties 
existing before the war. This 
amounted to an acknowledg- 
ment by Great Britain that 
the Indians were merely 
dwellers in the United States, 
who had chosen to fight on 
the side of her enemies, but it 
left to Great Britain what 
satisfaction she could gain from 
the thought that the tribes 
were provided for in the pro- 
posed Treaty, though they 
were not recognised as mem- 
bers of an independent nation. 
With that difficulty out of the 
way, each party framed and 
presented a projet, but neither 
of these proved acceptable. 
Fortunately, our Government 
became, as time went on, more 
and more anxious for peace, 
and that wish is reflected in 
the correspondence of Lord 


Liverpool where he writes to 
Lord Castlereagh: “If the 
negotiations had been allowed 
to break off upon the two notes 
already presented, . . . I am 
satisfied the war would have 
become popular in America” ; 
and again, on November 18, 
“TI think we have determined, 
if all other points can be satis- 
factorily settled, not to con- 
tinue the war for the purpose 
of obtaining or securing any 
acquisition of territory.” The 
question of status quo ante 
bellum, for which America had 
strongly contended all along, 
having thus been conceded, the 
delegates on both sides became 
more open to conviction, and 
the prospects of peace materi- 
ally improved. Thus, when a 
projet presented by America, 
embodying her views regarding 
impressment, blockade, and in- 
demnity for loss by captures 
and seizures of vessels, was 
refused by Great Britain, it 
was promptly withdrawn, and 
the Treaty, which was signed 
on December 24, contained no 
mention of these things. The 
settlement of the Fisheries 
Question was deferred for 
future discussion after the 
Peace, while it was agreed 
that Commissioners should be 
appointed to fix the boundary 
between the British possessions 
and the United States, on the 
understanding that Great Brit- 
ain should get no accession of ter- 
ritory. Finally, Great Britain 
obtained an undertaking that 
both parties “would use their 
best endeavours to promote 
the entire abolition of slavery.” 
As the Treaty contained no 
definite provisions with regard 
to the main questions on which 
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the two nations had gone to 
war, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that Quincy Adams 
and Clay were not satisfied 
with the result, and it is 
greatly to the credit of the 
tact and firmness of Gallatin 
that he was enabled to carry 
so negative a document, and of 
his sagacity that he foresaw 
that Great Britain, though she 
refused to withdraw her claims, 
would find it wiser not to take 
such action as would lead to 
the prolongation of the war, or 
to her entry into another at no 
distant date. 

The Conference having thus 
ended happily on December 
24, on Christmas Day “the 
British Delegates very civilly 
asked us to dinner. The roast 
beef and plum-pudding was 
from England, and everybody 
drank everybody else’s health. 
The band played first ‘God 
save the King’ to the toast of 
the King, and ‘Yankee Doodle’ 
to the health of the President.” 

It is admitted by all who 
have dealt in historical works 
with this important episode 
in the history of the two 
countries, that Great Britain 
and America owe.it to Gallatin 
that the delegates were enabled 
to come to any decision at all 
which would terminate the 
war, and the Diary contains 
several contemporary tributes 
to his tact, skill, and integrity, 
sent to him by his own 
countrymen and by eminent 
French persons; but it may be 
permitted to quote a sentence 
or two from a letter received 
by him from so exacting a 
critic of men and political 
morals as the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Writing shortly before the 
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Treaty was finally concluded, 
he said: “In you I have the 
greatest confidence. I hear on 
all sides that your moderation 
and sense of justice, together 
with your good common-sense, 
places you above all the other 
delegates, not excepting ours. 
The Emperor Alexander has 
assured me of this. He says 
we can place absolute reliance 
on your word. I have always 
had the greatest admiration 
for the country of your birth. 
You are a foreigner, with all 
the traditions of one fighting 
for the peace and welfare of 
the country of your adoption.” 
It is no wonder that Gallatin’s 
son writes: “Father, I think, 
was pleased. He is a foreigner, 
and is proud of it,” in recording 
such a tribute from one who 
was then the most influential 
man in Europe. 

Gallatin’s great-grandson, to 
whom we owe the publication 
of the Diary, has given it to 
the world under the leading 
title of ‘A Great Peacemaker.’ 
The name is well deserved, as 
it is to him that the two 
great countries owe an unin- 
terrupted peace of a hundred 
years. It is a striking reflec- 
tion that a century ago our 
arch- enemy Napoleon, the 
astute, unscrupulous, and power- 
ful ruler of France, succeeded 
by exploiting the trading 
interests and the claims of 
the United States as neutrals 
in involving this country in 
the war which was brought to 
an end in 1814 by the Treaty 
of Ghent. The year 1914 has 
seen an attempt to achieve 
the same end, made by an 
enemy equally powerful and 
equally unscrupulous, The 
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attempt has been made on 
practically the same lines. 
The plan of campaign of the 
German Emperor was to em- 
broil and weaken Great Britain 
and the United States over the 
thorny topics arising out of the 
treatment of neutral trade, 
neutral shipping, and the 
rights of neutral individuals, 
during a period of war to 
which the nation which holds 
the command of the sea is a 
party. Until the present war 
is ended it is premature to 
say that the attempt will not 
succeed, though it is wellnigh 
incredible that it should; but 
the fact remains that the 
German Emperor has seized 
upon the very points which 
were deliberately passed by on 
the other side in the Treaty of 
Ghent, as being too dangerous 
to tackle, and has used them 
through the German element 
in America as an important 
though subsidiary means of 
attacking this country. For- 
tunately the Emperor has 
proved in many ways that he 
and his advisers, while they 
surpass Napoleon in unscrupu- 
losity, and are equally power- 
ful, are no match for him in 
astuteness, and there is good 
ground for hoping that his 
attempt to set the United 
States and Great Britain by 
the ears will turn out as great 
@ failure as the Holy War. 
Before turning to the lighter 
and more generally entertain- 
ing parts of the Diary, it may 
be well in a few words to trace 
the subsequent life of Albert 
Gallatin. After the Confer- 
ence came to an end he, still 
accompanied by his son, spent 
81x months in visiting Geneva, 


Paris, and England, but he 
finally left for America in July 
1815, after with great skill 
carrying through a commercial 
treaty between America and 
Great Britain. In December 
of that year he accepted, though 
with much hesitation owing to 
the state of his private affairs, 
an offer of the post of American 
Minister at Paris, and returned 
to Europe accompanied by his 
whole family. In 1823 he gave 
up his office and returned to 
America. In 1826, however, 
he was sent, on the urgent re- 
commendation of his quondam 
critic, John Quincy Adams, as 
Ambassador to England on a 
special diplomatie mission to 
settle the North-Eastern and 
North-Western Boundary ques- 
tions, and to arrange a Com- 
mercial Treaty between the 
nations. He only remained in 
this country for one year, and 
finally left Europe for America 
in 1827, “serenely content, and 
believing there will be peace 
for many years between Great 
Britain and the United States,” 
where he remained until his 
death at the age of 88 in the 
year 1849. His son’s Diary 
covers the whole of those im- 
portant periods, and closes on 
the day before the family em- 
barked for America at the end 
of his second term of office.. 

A fairly complete, and a 
very striking and charming 
portrait of the character of 
Albert may be gathered from 
passages scattered through the 
pages of the Diary. Some- 
what stern and reserved in his 
intercourse with strangers, he 
expanded and became a genial 
and humorous man of the world 
when writing to or speaking 
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with his friends, of whom per- 
haps Madame de Staél, Baron 
Alexander von Humboldt, 
Lafayette, Pozzo di Borgo the 
Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
the Duke and Duchess de 
Broglie, and Alexander Baring 
were at this period the most 
intimate. Unassuming in pub- 
lic life, no man could better 
maintain the position and 
dignity of the Ambassador of 
a great nation, but he did so 
simply by the strength of his 
personality, not by outward 
show. “Father will not spend 
any money unnecessarily, as his 
expenses are paid by his Govern- 
ment. His strong idea is that 
the representative of a Republic 
should not make any show or 
be ostentatious.” Still he in- 
sisted, especially when he was 
Ambassador to this country, 
that his allowance to cover 
outlays should be sufficient to 
enable him to live in the dig- 
nified style which he considered 
necessary for the representative 
of the United States, Blessed 
as he was by nature with an 
acute intellect, tact, common- 
sense, and a keen sense of 
humour, his training from his 
earliest days enabled him to 
make the best use of his talents. 
When quite a young man he 
visited and frequently dined 
with Voltaire at Ferney, where 
he met many of the greatest 
wits and celebrities of the day, 
of whom he said to his son, 
“T feel them hovering around 
us now, and can nearly hear 
their voices.” Of Voltaire a 
striking story is told. One 


Sunday he took young Gallatin 
into the garden, and “pointing 
to the heavens, said, ‘That is 
the dome made by the great 
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God—not the god created by 
man.’ There was a splendid 
sunset, and as the sun sank 
behind the Vosges mountains 
[the Jura mountains are evi- 
dently referred to, as is pointed 
out by the editor], he said, 
‘Can anything be grander than 
that?—never to be imitated.’ 
When I was older, he impressed 
upon me to be charitable in 
thought and action, to benefit 
my fellow-creatures as much 
as was within my power, al- 
ways to speak the truth, and 
never to be afraid to give my 
opinion.” The advice was laid 
to heart and acted upon. With 
strong likes and dislikes, he 
never indulged in “ gossip and 
tittle-tattle, saying it is only 
fit for idle women,” and his 
son was “specially enjoined 
not to record any gossip” in 
his Diary. When he reached 
America for the first time he 
rapidly became acquainted with 
and the friend of the greatest 
financial and political intellects 
of the time, and thus was well 
fitted, when he entered into the 
brilliant society of Paris and 
London, not merely to impress 
those whom he came across a8 
being a distinguished diplom- 
atist, but as a man with a 
highly-cultivated mind. His 
rigid adherence to truth was 
recognised by the diplom- 
atists and statesmen of all 
nationalities; he conferred upon 
two great nations the inesti- 
mable benefit of peace, and it 
clearly appears from the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote, 
and from many others recorded 
in the Diary, that he was never 
afraid of giving his opinion. 
During the Hundred Days the 
Emperor Napoleon requested 
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an interview with him purely 
on financial matters. His son 
was not present at the audience, 
but “Father was not at all 
pleased with his interview. He 
says the Emperor was brusque 
—that his speech is most vulgar. 
... L had better quote Father’s 
own words—‘ The Emperor first 
asked my advice on important 
financial matters, to which I 
gave my frank opinion. He 
then began to question me 
about Canada, also the slave 
trade. I replied, “Sire, my 
position is such that on these 
subjects my lips are at present 
sealed.” He abruptly said, 
“Then why did you come 
here?” Bowing, I answered, 
“T obeyed your Majesty’s com- 
mand out of respect for the 
ruler of France, but as an 
envoy from the United States 
to England I am not my own 
master.” The Emperor, turn- 
ing his back on me, walked to 
the window; I having backed 
out of the room, so ended our 
interview.’” Of his father’s 
political leanings the son re- 
cords that, representing a 
Republic, he believed in a 
Republican form of govern- 
ment, but still had “a strong 
affection for the Bourbons.” 
For the Bonapartes and their 
following he had no liking, and 
the “vulgarity” of the Em- 
peror and of most of the family 
grated upon him. He was 
peculiarly sensitive to any 
breach of good breeding or 
indication of bad manners; 
and we are told that upon 
one American Ambassador to 
England, “ who was absolutely 
‘Yankee’ and of a common 
type,” he looked, when he 
“burst out at times, upset- 


ting everybody and every- 
thing,” with “tightly eom- 
pressed lips. I fear some day 
he will wither him; now he 
only makes a clever joke, which 
restores-peace.” Again, he re- 
fused an offer of partnership 
with one of the greatest fin- 
ancial magnates of the United 
States because, “though he 
respected him, he never could 
place himself on the same level 
with him.” Gallatin was an 
excellent speaker and writer, 
and his speeches, like those 
of so many later American 
Ambassadors, were full of wit 
and humour ; and judging from 
the numerous allusions to a 
“twinkle in his eye,” his sense 
of humour did not desert him 
on the many occasions when, 
in private life, his austere and 
somewhat prosaic wife took a 
terribly serious view of minor 
family incidents. ‘ Madame 
)’Ambassadrice,” as her son 
delights to call her, who was 
the daughter of a distin- 
guished officer in the American 
Navy and granddaughter of a 
former Governor of Maryland, 
was a Protestant without re- 
proach and without humour. 
Her strict views on the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath placed 
her husband as representative 
to the Court of the Bourbons in 
a somewhat difficult position, as 
she positively refused to conform 
in one respect to the etiquette 
of the Court. Court receptions 
were, as a rule, held on Sun- 
day, and, disregarding the un- 
written law that the invitation 
of a monarch is equivalent to 
a command, she was wont to 
excuse herself on the ground 
of ill-health. On the second 
of these occasions “ His Majesty 
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noticed her absence, and most 
graciously inquired if she were 
seriously ill, Father, who is 
absolutely frank, answered, 
‘Sire, I regret that my wife’s 
religious principles prevent her 
going to any entertainment on 
Sunday.’ The King, instead 
of being annoyed, answered, 
‘Pray convey our respects to 
Madame Gallatin, and tell her 
we honour her principles and 
her courage.’ Father was much 
relieved.” It is tothe credit of 
His Majesty that the next day 
he called on her in person “in a 
very simple coach,” and, being 
infirm, apologised for not alight- 
ing, but “handed mamma a 
large roll, which was a 
very fine engraving of himself. 
Written in English is, ‘To 
Madam Gallatin, with all the 
respect due to a woman who 
has principles.’ Signed Louis.” 
Her portrait, as drawn by her 
son, inevitably reminds us of 
that “tall and awful mission- 
ary of the truth,” the eelebrated 
Countess Southdown, and had 
the Diary seen the light earlier 
it might well have been con- 
jectured that the historian of 
‘Vanity Fair’ had taken Madame 
Gallatin as his model. The 
Ambassadress took every occa- 
sion “to launch packets of 
tracts” on those whose spiritual 
welfare seemed to her to re- 
quire them; and she shared 
with Lady Southdown the love 
of administering in person 
physic to her family “ without 
appeal, resistance, or benefit of 
clergy.” One evening her un- 
happy son, who was suffering 
from headache, asked his 
mother’s maid to give him a 
powder. “To my horror, at 
six o'clock this morning (with- 
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out knocking), in walked 
mamma with a black draught 
in her hand and a frilled night- 
cap on her head. No use re- 
sisting: but as she left the 
room I said, ‘Merci, Madame 
l’Ambassadrice.’ I don’t think 
she liked the tone I said it in.” 
If she never actually discovered, 
as Lady Southdown did with 
regard to the 4th Earl, that 
her son’s morals were not all 
that they should be, it is clear 
from various passages in the 
Diary that she entertained sus- 
picions on the subject, and it is 
equally clear that they were 
not ill-founded, All that we 
learn as to her personal appear- 
ance is that on the occasion of 
@ dinner at the Spanish Em- 
bassy she was “very fine in red 
velvet. Her skin is so deadly 
white that she would be noticed 
anywhere: I was very proud of 
her.” On that occasion she 
declined as a Protestant to kiss 
the ring of the Papal nuncio, 
and when the Ambassador on 
the way home “laughingly 
teased her about it, saying she 
should have done so, ‘ No such 
flummery for me,’ she said.” 
Despite her strict views, she 
was very fond of society and 
was not devoid of charm, and 
her son records that ‘“ Father 
represents a new republic, and 
with all his aristocratic re- 
lations here much more is 
expected of mamma, but her 
manners are so simple and s0 
utterly unaffected that Father 
begs of her not to change them 
in any way.” We hear a good 
deal of the eldest daughter, 
Frances, an exceedingly beauti- 
ful girl, with the pure white 
complexion of her mother. By 
nature lively and fond of every 
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form of gaiety, she suffered 
considerably from the strict- 
ness of her mother. One 
Sunday she came down to 
breakfast in a Russian cos- 
tume which had been given 
to her the night before at the 
Russian Embassy: ‘“ Poor 
mamma’s face was a study 
in religion. She could not 
utter at first, so father stepped 
in the breach, saying, ‘How 
lovely you look, and where 
did all this finery come from?’ 
... By this time mamma had 
recovered her speech. I saw 
the storm coming. ‘Frances, 
have you forgotten that it is 
the Lord’s Day? Go to your 
room and pray for forgive- 
ness. I left the room, so did 
Father.” Probably there were 
a good many domestic re- 
bellions to exercise the tact 
of the great Peacemaker, as 
Frances had a hot temper. 
“Frances was peeling some 
apples, and had cut her finger ; 
like the silly little goose that 
she is, she fainted at the sight 
of her own blood. I looked at 
the hand, and said ‘ What 
nonsense, it’s nothing. As 
she passed she gave me a 
good kick, She has inherited 
something from mamma!” Of 
the younger members of the 
family we learn little or noth- 
ing from the Diary, but un- 
consciously the diarist paints a 
very pleasant picture of himself. 
Had he not at the early age 
of seventeen given premise of 
steadiness combined with brilli- 
ancy, it is impossible that even 
a devoted father should have 
placed him in the position 
of Private Secretary, when 
negotiations of such difficulty 
and importance were pending. 


The short and crisp entries 
in the Diary show clearly that 
he took a most intelligent in- 
terest in the proceedings of 
the Conference, but it is 
evident that he felt the strain 
and responsibility of his duties, 
as he places it on record, im- 
mediately after the Treaty 
was signed, that “although 
I am only seventeen years 
of age, I feel much older.” 
The entries in the Diary 
seldom exceed a score of lines, 
but it is interesting to note 
the growth of the writer's 
mind and power of expres- 
sion as the years passed. 
Nothing could be more vivid 
and tragic than his descrip- 
tion of the assassination of 
the Duc de Berri at the opera, 
and his thumb-nail sketches of 
the appearance and manners 
of such widely differing per- 
sonages as Napoleon, Monsieur 
de Lafayette, Louis XVIII, 
Madame de Staél, Mr Can- 
ning, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to name merely a few, 
are admirable; there is no 
attempt made at analysis of 
character, but every reference 
seems to bring its subject 
more intimately to our know- 
ledge. When relieved from 
the anxiety and tension of the 
Ghent Conference, James turned 
with zest to the pleasures of 
Society. The picture by 
David, of which a photograph 
is given, in which he appears 
as Cupid, with wings but no 
clothes, resting on a sofa be- 
side Psyche in the same attire 

“T have not seen the 
model,” he writes, ‘‘but would 
like to. She must be very 
pretty, only seventeen. We 
are not to pose together. I 
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don’t think Father will ap- 
prove of my picture”)—shows 
a boy with a beautiful, if some- 
what feminine, face, and a 
charming expression. In So- 
ciety, despite his youth, he was 
very popular with both sexes. 
One great lady christened him 
her Cupidon, and the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme “talked to me 
most graciously, . . . and said, 
‘You are too young to begin 
political life. I assured her I 
was seventeen. She explained, 
‘ Mais o’est un bébé,’ ” and such 
men as the Duc de Berri and 
the Duc de Broglie admitted 
him to their private friendship. 
His face, his position, and, it 
must be added, his tempera- 
ment led him into many 
equivocal situations and 
liaisons with women of every 
degree, and the accounts of 
these lapses form most amus- 
ing reading. That they did 
not bring him into sharp con- 
flict with his mother was 
mainly due to the action of 
his father. “ We arrived home 
at midnight, but I went out 
again. Father has enjoined 
mamma never to ask me any 
questions,—very wise, I think, 
as if I told her the truth she 
would soon be in her grave, 
with her strict ideas.” Having 
said so much upon this subject, 
it may be well to add that the 
book is introduced to the world 
by a short preface written by 
no less respectable a person 
than the Viscount Bryee, so 
that mere ordinary mortals 
may, we presume, read without 
blushing the record of the 
escapades of this clever and 
bright Lothario. It was not 
long, however, before he com- 
pleted the sowing of his wild 
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oats, as in 1824 he was mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle Josephine 
Pascault, speaking of whose 
beauty Madame Bonaparte 
said that “to see her is to fall 
in love with her.” Daughter 
of the Marquis de Poléon (a 
polished French gentleman of 
the old school who lived in 
Baltimore, and called himself 
by the name of Pascault), 
difficulties arose as to the 
marriage, James being a Pro- 
testant and his betrothed a 
Roman Catholic. The Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore declined 
to marry them if there was 
to be a Protestant ceremony, 
but M. Pascault wrote to him 
that he would “entirely dis- 
pense with the services of the 
Church of Rome, and that his 
daughter will be married in the 
Protestant Church.” He added 
that “a wife’s first duty was 
to obey her husband.” In due 
time a son was born of the 
marriage, and it is interesting 
to learn that “Albertine de 
Staél sent the most beautiful 
baby clothes. The first clothes 
my boy wore were those of 
Napoleon. The Queen of 
Westphalia gave them to 
Madame Reubel when her boy 
was born, and she gave them to 
Josephine. He still wears the 
little dressing-gown that was 
made by Madame Mére.” It 
may be explained that Madame 
Reubel was a charming woman, 
who had passed almost the 
whole of her life at Court, and 
had been first lady-in-waiting 
of the Queen of Westphalia. 
James records of her that at 
Baltimore she wore wigs of 4 
colour to match the dress she 
happened to be wearing. 

It is impossible in these 
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pages to do justice to the 
notices of great events of which 
James was a spectator, or to 
the sketches of historic per- 
sonages with whom he came 
in contact, and only a few 
examples taken at random 
can be given. The diarist was 
in Paris at the beginning of the 
Hundred Days, and gives a vivid 
description of the excitement 
which attended Napoleon’s ar- 
rival in Paris. ‘All day the 
greatest confusion—officers and 
their staff, couriers, messengers, 
&c., galloping wildly about the 
streets, great carts of baggage 
and furniture. It is very amus- 
ing; most of the shops closed, 
the cafés crammed, chairs even 
put out in the streets. Orators 
standing on tables making 
speeches ; roars of ‘ Vive l’Em- 
pereur,’ ‘ Vive le petit caporal.’ 
I don’t know if it is genuine 
or not, the French are so 
excitable.” On March 24 he 
went to the opera. “The 
scene was superb. For fully 
twenty minutes the audience 
yelled when the Emperor ap- 
peared: I yelled too. He is 
fat, looks very dull, tired, and 
bored.” Just before the escape 
from Elba, Albert Gallatin 
read aloud to Madame de Staél 
the account of a conversation 
between Mr Barry and the im- 
prisoned Emperor; she “could 
hardly contain herself, and con- 
tinually interrupted, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Cet animal; on devrait 
lui tordre le cou.’ Lord 
Huntly says that one of the 
reasons she hates Bonaparte 
so heartily is, when she once 
asked him whom he considered 
the greatest women in history, 
he replied, ‘The women who 
had the most children.’ Ma- 


dame de Staél had only two.” 
Madame greatly admired the 
American Ambassador, and 
was wont to take notes of his 
conversation on her tablets ; on 
one State occasion, however, 
she carried her admiration too 
far for M. Gallatin’s taste. 
“Madame de Staél was in 
white and gold draperies, with 
a turban with eight or ten 
white feathers. She really 
looked handsome. She always 
has a branch of laurel in her 
hand. At the end of the per- 
formance, with a curtsey she 
threw it to Father—just the 
thing to annoy him.” The 
next day she kissed James on 
both cheeks and gave him “a 
beautifully bound copy of 
‘Corinne,’ with the dedication 
‘A Cupidon de la part de 
Vauteur.’ I really must look 
like a baby.” Of Talleyrand 
a good story is told: ‘“ Prince 
Talleyrand is now in Paris; 
he is such an intriguer, so 
absolutely false that nobody 
trusts him. I heard a good 
story about him yesterday and 
his astuteness. When he was 
in power a gentleman, accom- 
panied by a small suite, pre- 
sented himself at his house as 
the Margrave of C., a German 
princeling. His credentials were 
all in order, but Talleyrand 
suspected there was something 
wrong from the man’s de- 
meanour. Nevertheless he 
asked him to dinner—putting 
him, as his rank demanded, 
on his right hand at table. 
When dinner was at an end 
and olives were passed with the 
wine the Margrave took a fork 
to eat his with. At once 
Talleyrand clapped his hands, 
a prearranged signal, saying 
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in a loud voice, ‘Arrest this 
impostor. No gentleman eats 
olives with afork!’” The man 
was arrested, and his suite 
tried to leave the room, but 
they were also arrested. It 
turned out that the real Mar- 
grave (who afterwards found 
great difficulty in being recog- 
nised as such) had been way- 
laid on the road to Paris, and 
that the impostor had robbed 
him of his papers and money 
and made use of his relays of 
horses to reach Paris. We 
have only space to devote a 
few lines to the impressions 
made on Gallatin by our own 
statesmen of thatday. Dining 
one day with Alexander Baring 
he met Frederick Robinson, 
afterwards Lord Goderich, who 
had taken the place of Lord 
Gambier (who, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the 
British representatives at 
Ghent). Of them he says, 
“Mr Robinson was one of the 
guests. .. . He seems most 
affable—a contrast to Lord 
Gambier, who reminded me of 
@ cracker which would never go 
off but was always spluttering 
(I am forbidden to express my 
opinions).” Again, of a dinner 
at the Duke of Wellington’s 
in London, in 1815, he writes: 
“Gold and silver plate superb. 
It lasted four hours. Every- 
body of note was present—all 
the Ministry. Of course I was 
much interested. I sat next 
Lord Grey. He did not talk, 
but snapped out sentences: 
his mouth is like a mouse- 
trap. All the servants, they 
say, were bailiffs.” Of Greville, 
the Clerk of the Council and 
author of the well-known 
Journals, he writes in 1826: 
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“T was amused to see him 
making notes of the different 
things I told him. Rather 
a pedantic person. Prince 
Lieven is absolutely a nonen- 
tity. Lord Goderich is always 
the same delightful gentle- 
man; it is a pleasure to meet 
him. Lord Grey, I suppose, 
means to be civil, but his 
manners are not what they 
should be. Mr Canning is 
always most gracious to Father, 
who likes him very much, but 
does not think him a very 
strong man.” The King short- 
ly afterwards gave his opinion 
in private of the last-named 
statesman. “The King spoke 
on several political subjects, 
and, for a wonder, with great 
lucidity. He said suddenly, 
‘Canning is a damned old 
woman,’ ”—hardly the remark 
to make to the Ambassador of a 
foreign Power about the Prime 
Minister of his own realm. 

We have, we trust, said 
enough to show that this book 
justifies the opinion which at 
the outset we ventured to ex- 
press upon it. It throws many 
interesting sidelights on the 
history and society of France 
and Great Britain at a very 
interesting time, and it does so 
in an eminently amusing and 
readable way. The packet con- 
taining the Diary was handed 
by James Gallatin to his grand- 
son in 1875, with injunctions 
that it should not in any case be 
published until 1900. It lay un- 
opened and nearly forgotten till 
1913, and it is matter for con- 
gratulation that nowithas, after 
the lapse of nearly one hundred 
years from the events it records, 
at last seen the light of day. 

©. C. MACONOCHIE. 
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BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


X. DEEDS OF DARKNESS. 


A MOONLIT, wintry night. 
Four hundred men are clump- 
ing along the frost-bound road, 
under the pleasing illusion 
that because they are neither 
whistling nor talking they are 
making no noise. 

At the head of the column 
march Captains Mackintosh 
and Shand, the respective com- 
manders of C and D Companies. 
Occasionally Mackintosh, the 
senior, interpolates a remark 
of a casual or professional 
nature. To all these his 
colleague replies in a low 
and reproachful whisper. The 
pair represent two schools 
of military thought—a fact 
of which their respeetive sub- 
alterns are well aware,—and 
act accordingly. 

“In preparing troops for 
active service, you must make 
the conditions as real as pos- 
sible from the very outset,” 
postulates Shand. “ Perform 
all your exercises just as you 
would in war.. When you dig 
trenches, let every man work 
with his weather-eye open and 
his rifle handy, in case of sudden 
attack. If you go out on 
night operations, don’t adver- 
tise your position by stopping 
to give your men a recitation. 
No talking—no smoking—no 
unnecessary delay or exposure ! 
Just go straight to your point 
of deployment, and do what 
you came out to do.” 


To this Mackintosh replies— 

“That’s all right for trained 
troops. But ours aren’t half- 
trained yet; all our work just 
now is purely educational. It’s 
no use expecting a gang of 
rivet-heaters from Clydebank 
to form an elaborate outpost 
line, just because you whispered 
a few sweet nothings in the 
dark to your leading section 
of fours! You simply must 
explain every step you take, 
at present.” 

But Shand shakes his head. 

“It’s not  soldierly,” he 
sighs. 

Hence the present one-sided 
—or apparently one-sided — 
dialogue. To the men march- 
ing immediately behind, it 
sounds like something between 
a soliloquy and a chat over the 
telephone. 

Presently Captain Mackin- 
tosh announces— 

“We might send the scouts 
ahead now, I think.” 

Shand gives an _ inaud- 
ible assent. The column is 
halted, and the scouts called 
up. A brief command, and 
they disappear into the dark- 
ness, at the double. C and 
D Companies give them five 
minutes start, and move on. 
The road at this point runs 
past a low, mossy wall, sur- 
mounted by a venerable yew 
hedge, clipped at intervals 
into the semblance of some 
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heraldic monster. Beyond the 
hedge, in the middle distance, 
looms a square and stately 
Georgian mansion, whose lights 
twinkle hospitably. 

“T think, Shand,” suggests 
Mackintosh with more for- 
mality, now that he is ap- 
proaching the scene of action, 
“that we might attack at two 
different points, each of us 
with his own company. What 
is your opinion ?” 

The officer addressed makes 
no immediate reply. His gaze 


II. 


Private Peter Dunshie, scout, 
groping painfully and profanely 
through a close-growing wood, 
paused to unwind a clinging 
tendril from his bare knees. 
As he bent down, his face came 
into sudden contact with a 
cold, wet, prickly bramble- 
bush, which promptly drew a 
loving but excoriating finger 
across his right cheek. 

He started back, with a 
muffied exclamation. Instantly 
there arose at his very feet the 
sound as of a motor-engine 
being wound up, and a flustered 
and protesting cock-pheasant 
hoisted itself tumultously clear 
of the undergrowth and sailed 
away, shrieking, over the 
trees. 

Finally, a hare, which had 
sat cowering in the bracken, 
hare-like, when it might have 
loped away, selected this, the 
one moment when it ought to 
have sat still, to bolt frantically 
between Peter’s bandy legs 
and speed away down a long 
moon-dappled avenue. 
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is fixed upon the yew hedge, 
as if searching for gun posi- 
tions or vulnerable points. 
Presently, however, he turns 
away, and coming close to 
Captain Mackintosh, put his 
lips to his left ear. Mackin- 
tosh prepares his intellect for 
the reception of a pearl of 
strategy. 

But Captain Shand merely 
announces, in his regulation 
whisper— 

“Dam pretty girl lives in 
that house, old man!” 


Private Dunshie, a prey to 
nervous shock, said what 
naturally rose to his lips. To 
be frank, he said it several 
times. He had spent the 
greater part of his life selling 
evening papers in the streets 
of Glasgow : and the profession 
of journalism, though it breeds 
many virtues in its votaries, is 
entirely useless as a prepara- 
tion for conditions either of 
silence or solitude. Private 
Dunshie had no experience of 
either of these things, and 
consequently feared them both. 
He was acutely afraid. What 
he understood and appreciated 
was Argyle Street on a Satur- 
day night. That waslife! That 
was light! That was civilisa- 
tion! As for creeping about 
in this uncanny wood, filled 
with noxious animals and 
adhesive vegetation — well, 
Dunshie was heartily sorry 
that he had ever volunteered 
for service as a scout. He 
had only done so, of course, 
because the post seemed to 
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offer certain relaxations from 
the austerity of company 
routine—a little more freedom 
of movement, a little less 
trench-digging, and a minimum 
of supervision. He would have 
been thankful for a supervisor 
now ! 

That evening, when the 
scouts doubled ahead, Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair had halted 
them upon the skirts of a 
dark, dreich plantation, and 
said— 

“ A and B Companies repre- 
sent the enemy. They are be- 
yond that crest, finishing the 
trenches which were begun the 
other day. They intend to 
hold these against our attack. 
Our only chance is to take 
them by surprise. As they 
will probably have thrown out 
a line of outposts, you scouts 
will now scatter and endeavour 
to get through that line, or at 
least obtain exact knowledge 
of its composition, My belief 
is that the enemy will content 
themselves with placing a 
piquet on each of the two 
roads which run through their 
position ; but it is possible that 
they will also post sentry- 
groups in the wood which lies 
between. However, that is 
what you have to find out. 
Don’t go and get captured. 
Move!” 

The scouts silently scattered, 
and each man set out to 
pierce his allotted section of 
the enemy’s position. Private 
Dunshie, who had hoped for 
@ road, or at least a cart-track, 
to follow, found himself, by the 
worst of luck, assigned to a 
portion of the thick belt of 
wood which stretched between 
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the two roads. Nature had 
not intended him for a pioneer : 
he was essentially a city man. 
However, he toiled on, rending 
the undergrowth, putting up 
game, falling over tree-roots, 
and generally acting as adver- 
tising agent for the approach- 
ing attack, 

By way of contrast, two 
hundred yards to his right, 
picking his way with cat-like 
care and rare enjoyment, was 
Private M‘Snape. He was of 
the true scout breed. In the 
dim and distant days before 
the call of the blood had swept 
him into K(i), he had been a 
Boy Scout of no mean repute, 
He was clean in person and 
courteousin manner. He could 
be trusted to deliver a mess- 
age promptly. He could light 
a fire in a high wind with 
two matches, and provide him- 
self with a meal of sorts where 
another would have starved. 
He could distinguish an oak 
from an elm, and was suffi- 
ciently familiar with the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies 
to be able to find his way 
across country by night. He 
was truthful, and amenable to 
discipline. In short, he was 
the embodiment of a system 
which in times of peace had 
served as a text for innumer- 
able well-meaning but muddle- 
headed politicians of a certain 
type, who made a speciality 
of keeping the nation upon 
the alert against the insidi- 
ous encroachments of—Heaven 
help us !—Militarism ! 

To-night all M‘Snape’s soul 
was set on getting through the 
enemy’s outpost line, and dis- 
covering a way of ingress for 
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the host behind him. He had 
no map, but he had the Plough 
and a fitful moon to guide him, 
and he held a clear notion of 
the disposition of the trenches 
in his retentive brain. On his 
left he could hear the dis- 
tressing sounds of Dunshie’s 
dolorous progress; but these 
were growing fainter. The 
reason was that Dunshie, like 
most persons who follow the 
line of least resistance, was 
walking in a circle. In fact, 
a few minutes later his cir- 
cuitous path brought him out 
upon the long straight road 
which ran up over the hill 
towards the trenches. 

With a sigh of relief Dun- 
shie stepped out upon the good 
hard macadam, and proceeded 
with the merest show of stealth 
up the gentle gradient. But 
he was not yet at ease. The 
over-arching trees formed a 
tunnel in which his footsteps 
reverberated uncomfortably. 
The moon had retired behind 
a cloud, Dunshie, gregarious 
and urban, quaked anew. Re- 
flecting longingly upon his 
bright and cosy billet, with the 
“subsistence” which was doubt- 
less being prepared against his 
return, he saw no occasion to 
reconsider his opinion that in 
the country no decent body 
should ever be called up to 
go out after dark unaccom- 
panied. At that moment Dun- 
shie would have bartered his 
soul for the sight of an electric 
tram. 

The darkness grew more in- 
tense. Something stirred in 
the wood beside him, and his 
skin tingled. An owl hooted 
suddenly, and he jumped. 
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Next, the gross darkness was 
illuminated by a pale and 
ghostly radiance, coming up 
from behind; and something 
brushed past him—something 
which squeaked and panted. 
His hair rose upon its scalp. 
A friendly “Good-night!” ut- 
tered in a strong Hampshire 
accent into his left ear, ac- 
centuated rather than soothed 
his terrors. He sat down sud- 
denly upon a bank by the 
roadside, and feebly mopped 
his moist brow. 

The bicycle, having passed 
him, wobbled on up the hill, 
shedding a fitful ray upon al- 
ternate sides of the road. Sud- 
denly—raucous and stunning, 
but oh, how sweet !—rang out 
the voice of Dunshie’s fellow- 
townsman and lifelong friend, 
Private Mucklewame. 

“Halt! Wha goes there?” 

The cyclist made no reply, 
but kept his devious course, 
Private Mucklewame, who liked 
to do things decently and in 
order, stepped heavily out of 
the hedge into the middle of 
the road, and repeated his ques- 
tion in a reproving voice. There 
was no answer. 

This was most irregular. 
According to the text of the 
spirited little dialogue in which 
Mucklewame had been recently 
rehearsed by his piquet com- 
mander, the man on the bicycle 
ought to have said “ Friend!” 
This cue received, Mucklewame 
was prepared to continue. 
Without it, he was gravelled. 
He tried once more. 

“Halt! Wha goes——” 

“On His Majesty’s Service, 
my lad!” responded a hearty 
voice; and the postman, sup- 
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plementing this information 
with a friendly good-night, 
wobbled up the hill and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

The punctilious Mucklewame 
was still glaring severely after 
this unseemly “ gagger,” when 
he became aware of footsteps 
upon the road. A pedestrian 
was plodding up the hill in 
the wake of the postman. He 
would stand no nonsense this 
time. 

“Halt!” he commanded. 
“Wha goes there?” 

“Hey, Jock,” inquired a 
husky voice, “is that you?” 

This was another most irreg- 
ular answer. Declining to be 
drawn into impromptu irrele- 
vancies, Mucklewame stuck to 
his text. 

“Advance yin,” he continued, 
“and give the coontersign, if 
any!” 

Private Dunshie drew nearer. 
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“ Jock,” he inquired wistfully, 
“hae ye gotten a fag?” 

“ Aye,” replied Mucklewame, 
friendship getting the better of 
conscience, 

“Wull ye 
yin?” 

“Aye. But ye canna smoke 
on ootpost duty,” explained 
Mucklewame sternly. ‘“ For- 
bye, the officer has no been 
roond yet,” he added. 

“QOnyway,” urged Dunshie 
eagerly, “let me be your pris- 
oner! Let me bide with the 
other boys in here ahint the 
dyke!” 

The hospitable Mucklewame 
agreed, and Scout Dunshie, 
overjoyed at the prospect of 
human companionship, prompt- 
ly climbed over the low wall 
and attached himself, in the 
réle of languishing captive, to 
Number Two Sentry-Group of 
Number Three Piquet. 


give a body 


II! 


Meanwhile M‘Snape had 
reached the forward edge of 
the wood, and was cautiously 
reconnoitring the open ground 
in front of him. The moon had 
disappeared altogether now, but 
M‘Snape was able to calculate, 
by reason of the misdirected 
exuberance of the vigilant 
Mucklewame, the exact position 
of the sentry-group on the left- 
hand road. About the road on 
his right he was not so certain ; 
so he set out cautiously towards 
it, keeping to the edge of the 
wood, and pausing every few 
yards to listen, There must 
be a sentry-group somewhere 
here, he calculated—say mid- 


He 


way between the roads. 

must walk warily. 
Easier said than done. 

this very moment a _ twig 


At 


snapped beneath his foot 
with a noise like a pistol- 
shot, and a covey of par- 
tridges, lying out upon the 
stubble beside him, made an 
indignant evacuation of their 
bedroom. The mishap seemed 
fatal: M‘Snape stood like a 
stone. But no alarm followed, 
and presently all was still again 
—so still, indeed, that presently, 
out on the right, two hundred 
yards away, M‘Snape heard 
@ man cough and then spit. 
Another sentry was located! 
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Having decided that there 
was no sentry-group between 
the two roads, M‘Snape turned 
his back upon the wood and 
proceeded cautiously forward. 
He was not quite satisfied in 
his mind about things. He 
knew that Captain Wagstaffe 
was in command of this section 
of the defence. He cherished 
a wholesome respect for that 
efficient officer, and doubted 
very much if he would really 
leave so much of his front 
entirely unguarded. 

Next moment the solution 
of the puzzle was in his very 
hand—in the form of a stout 
cord stretching from right to 


left. He was just in time to 
avoid tripping over it. It was 
suspended about six inches 


above the ground. 

You cannot follow a clue in 
two directions at once; so after 
a little consideration M‘Snape 
turned and crawled along to 
his right, being careful to avoid 
touching the cord. Presently 
a black mass loomed before 
him, acting apparently as ter- 
minus to the cord. Lying flat 
on his stomach, in order to get 
as much as possible of this 
obstacle between his eyes and 
the sky, M‘Snape was presently 
able to descry, plainly silhou- 
etted against the starry land- 
scape, the profile of one Bain, a 
scout of A Company, leaning 
comfortably against a small 
bush, and presumably holding 
the end of the cord in his 
hand. 

M‘Snape wriggled silently 
away, and paused to reflect. 
Then he began to creep forward 
once more. 

Having covered fifty yards, 
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he turned to his right again, 
and presently found himself 
exactly between Bain and the 
trenches. As he expected, his 
hand now descended upon 
another cord, lying loosely on 
the ground, and running at 
right angles to the first. 
Plainly Bain was holding one 
end of this, and some one in 
the trenches— Captain Wag- 
staffe himself, as like as not— 
was holding the other. If an 
enemy stumbled over the trip- 
cord, Bain would warn the 
defence by twitching the 
alarm-cord. 

Five minutes later M‘Snape 
was back at the rendezvous, 
describing to Sinclair what he 
had seen, That wise subaltern 
promptly conducted him to 
Captain Mackintosh, who was 
waiting with his Company for 
something to go upon. Shand 
had departed with his own 
following to make an inde- 
pendent attack on the right 
flank. Seven of the twelve 
scouts were there. Of the 
missing, Dunshie, as we know, 
was sunning his lonely soul in 
the society of his foes ; two had 
lost themselves, and the re- 
maining two had been captured 
by a reconnoitring patrol. Of 
the seven which strayed not, 
four had discovered the trip- 
cord; so it was evident that 
that ingenious contrivance ex- 
tended along the whole line. 
Only M‘Snape, however, had 
penetrated farther. The gene- 
ral report was that the position 
was closely guarded from end 
to end. 

“You say you found a cord 
running back from Bain to the. 
trenches, M‘Snape,” asked Cap- 
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tain Mackintosh, “and a sentry 
holding on to it?” 

“ Yes, sirr,” replied the scout, 
standing stiffly to attention in 
the dark. 

“Tf we could creep out of 
the wood and rush him, we 
might be able to slip our at- 
tack in at that peint,” said the 
Captain. “You say there is 
cover to within twenty yards 
of where he is sitting?” 

“ Yes, sirr.” 
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“Still, I’m afraid he'll pull 
that cord a bit too soon for us.” 

‘*He’ll no, sirr,” remarked 
M‘Snape confidently. 

“Why not?” asked the Cap- 
tain. 

M‘Snape told him. 

Captain Mackintosh surveyed 
the small wizened figure before 
him almost affectionately. 

“M‘Snape,” he said, “to- 
morrow I shall send in your 
name for lance-corporal !” 


IV. 


The defenders were ready. 
The trenches were finished : 
“A” and “B” had adjusted 
their elbow-rests to their liking, 
and blank ammunition had 
been served out. Orders upon 
the subject of firing were strict. 

“We won’t loose off a single 
shot until we actually see you,” 
Captain Blaikie had said to 
Captain Mackintosh. ‘‘That 
will teach your men to crawl 
upon their little tummies, and 
ours to keep their eyes skinned.” 

(Captain Wagstaffe’s string- 
alarm had been an afterthought. 
At least, it was not mentioned 
to the commander of the at- 
tack.) 

Orders were given that the 
men were to take things easily 
for half an hour or so, as the 
attack could not possibly be 
developed within that time. 
The officers established them- 
selves in a splinter-proof shelter 
at the back of the supporting 
trench, and partook of proven- 
der from their haversacks. 

“T don’t suppose they'll at- 
tack much before nine,” said 
the voice of a stout major 


named Kemp. “My word, it 
is dark in here! And dull! 
Curse the Kaiser!” 

“T don’t know,” said Wag- 
staffe thoughtfully. ‘War is 
hell, and all that, but it has 
a good deal to recommend it. 
It wipes out all the small nui- 
sances of peace-time.” 

“ Such as—— ?” 

“Well, Suffragettes, 
Futurism, and—and 

“Bernard Shaw,” suggested 
another voice. “Hall Caine, 
Keir Hardie——” 

“Yes, and the Tango, and 
party politics, and golf-maniacs. 
Life and Death, and the things 
that really are big, get viewed 
in their proper perspective for 
once in @ way.” 

“ And look how the War has 
bucked up the nation,” said 
Bobby Little, all on fire at 
once. “Look at the way girls 
have given up fussing over 
clothes and things, and taken 
to nursing.” 

“My poor young friend,” said 
the voice of the middle-aged 
Kemp, “ tell me honestly, would 
you like to be attended to by 
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some of the young women who 
have recently taken up the 
nursing profession ?” 

“Rather!” said Bobby, with 
thoughtless fervour. 

“T didn’t say one,” Kemp 
pointed out, amid laughter, 
“but some. Of course we all 
know of one. EvenIdo. It’s 
the rule, not the exception, that 
we are dealing with just now.” 

Bobby, realising that he had 
been unfairly surprised in a 
secret, felt glad that the dark- 
ness covered his blushes. 

“Well, take my fip,” con- 
tinued Kemp, “and avoid 
amateur ministering angels, 
my son. I studied the species 
in South Africa. For twenty- 
four hours they nurse you to 
death, and after that they 
leave you to perish of starva- 
tion. Women in war-time are 
best left at home.” 

A youthful paladin in the 
gloom timidly mentioned the 
name of Florence Nightingale. 

“One Nightingale doesn’t 
make a base hospital,” replied 
Kemp. “I take off my hat— 
we all do—to women who are 
willing to undergo the drudgery 
and discomfort which hospital 
training involves. But I’m 
not talking about Florence 
Nightingales. The young per- 
son whom I am referring to 
is just intelligent enough to 
understand that the only pos- 
sible thing to do this season is 
to nurse. She qualifies herself 
for her new profession by dress- 
ing up like one of the chorus of 
The Quaker Girl, and getting 
her portrait, thus attired, into 
The Tatler. Having achieved 
this, she has graduated. She 
then proceeds to invade any 
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hospital that is available, where 
she flirts with everything in 
pyjamas, and freezes you with 
a look if you ask her to empty 
a basin or change your sheets, 
I know her! I’ve had some, 
and I know her! She is one 
of the minor horrors of war. 
In peace-time she goes out on 
Alexandra Day, and stands on 
the steps of men’s clubs and 
pesters the members to let her 
put a rose in their button-holes. 
What such a girl wants is a 
good old-fashioned mother who 
knows how to put a slipper to 
its right use!” 

“T don’t think,” observed 
Wagstaffe, since Kemp had 
apparently concluded his phil- 
ippic, “that young girls are 
the only people who lose their 
heads. Consider all the poison- 
ous young blighters that one 
sees about town just now. 
Their uplift is enormous, and 
their manners in public horrid ; 
and they hardly know enough 
about their new job to stand 
at attention when they hear 
God Save the King. In fact, 
they deserve to be nursed by 
your little friends, Bobby!” 

“They are all that you say,” 
conceded Kemp. “But after 
all, they do have a fairly stiff 
time of it on duty, and they 
are going to have a much 
stiffer time later on, And they 
are not going to back out when 
the romance of the new uniform 
wears off, remember. Now 
these girls will play the angel- 
of-mercy game for a week or 
two, and then jack up and con- 
fine their efforts to getting hold 
of a wounded officer and taking 
him to the theatre. It is 
dernier cri to take a wounded 
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officer about with you at 
present. Wounded officers have 
quite superseded Pekinese, I am 
told.” 

“Women certainly are the 
most extraordinary creatures,” 
mused Ayling, a platoon com- 
mander of “B.” “In private 
life I am a beak at a public 
school—_—” 

“What school?” inquired 
several voices. Ayling gave 
the name, found that there 
were two of the school’s old 
boys present, and continued— 

“Just as I was leaving to 
join this battalion, the Head 
received a letter from a boy’s 
mother intimating that she 
was obliged to withdraw her 
son, as he had received a com- 
mission in the army for the 
duration of the war. She 
wanted to know if the Head 
would keep her son’s place open 
for him until he came back! 
What do you think of that?” 

“ Sense of proportion wasn’t 
invented when women were 
made,” commented Kemp. 
“But we are wandering from 
the subject, which is: what 
advantages are we, person- 
ally, deriving from the war? 
Wagger, what are you getting 
out of it?” 

“ Half-a-crown a day extra 
pay as Assistant Adjutant,” 
replied Wagstaffe laconically. 
“ Ainslie, wake up and tell us 
what the war has done for you, 
since you abandoned the Stock 
Exchange and took to foot- 
slogging.” 

“Certainly,” replied Ainslie. 
“A year ago I spent my days 
trying to digest my food, and 
my nights trying to sleep. I 
was not at all successful in 





either enterprise. I can now 
sit down to a supper of roast 
pork and bottled stout, go to 
bed directly afterwards, sleep 
all night, and wake up in the 
morning without thinking un- 
kind things of anybody—not 
even my relations - in - law! 
Bless the Kaiser, say I! 
Borrodaile, what about you? 
Any complaints?” 

“Thank you,” replied Bor- 
rodaile’s dry voice; “there are 
no complaints. In civil life I 
am what is known as a 
‘prospective candidate.’ For 
several years I have been ex- 
ercising this, the only, method 
of advertising permitted to a 
barrister, by nursing a con- 
stituency. That is, I go down 
to the country once a week, 
and there reduce myself to 
speechlessness soliciting the 
votes of the people who put 
my opponent in twenty years 
ago, and will keep him in by a 
two thousand majority as long 
as he cares to stand. I have 
been at it five years, but so far 
the old gentleman has never so 
much as betrayed any know- 
ledge of my existence.” 

“That must be rather gall- 
ing,” said Wagstaffe. 

“Ah! but listen! Of course 
party politics have now been 
merged in the common cause 
—see local organs, passim— 
and both sides are working 
shoulder to shoulder for the 
maintenance of our national 


existence.” 

“ Applause!” |= murmured 
Kemp. 

“That is to say,” continued 


Borrodaile with calm relish, 
“my opponent, whose strong 
suit for the last twenty years 
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has been to ory down the 
horrors of militarism, and the 
madness of national service, 
and the unwieldy size of the 
British Empire, is now compelled 
to spend his evenings taking 
the chair at mass meetings for 
the encouragement of recruit- 
ing. I believe the way in 
which he eats up his own 
previous utterances on the 
subject is quite superb. On 
these occasions I always send 
him a telegram, containing a 
kindly pat on the back for him 
and a sort of semi-official mess- 
age for the audience. He has to 
read this out on the platform!” 

“What sort of message?” 
asked a delighted voice. 

“Oh—Send along some more 
of our boys. Lord Kitchener 
says there are none to touch 
them. Borrodaile, Bruce and 
Wallace Highlanders. Or— 
All success to the meeting, and 
best thanks to you personally 
for carrying on in my absence. 
Borrodaile, Bruce and Wallace 
Highlanders. I have a lot of 
quiet fun,” said Borrodaile 
meditatively, “composing those 
telegrams. I rather fancy ”— 
he examined the luminous 
watch on his wrist—“ yes, it’s 
five minutes past eight: I 
rather fancy the old thing is 
reading one now!” 

The prospective candidate 
leaned back against the damp 
wall of the dug-out with a 
happy sigh. “What have you 
got out of the war, Ayling?” 
he inquired. 

‘“‘Change,” said Ayling. 

“For better or worse?” . 

“If you had spent seven 
years in a big public school,” 
said Ayling, “‘teaching exactly 
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the same thing, at exactly the 
same hour, to exactly the same 
kind of boy, for weeks on end, 
what sort of change would you 
welcome most?” 

** Death,” said several voices. 

“Nothing of the kind!” said 
Ayling warmly. “It’s a great 
life, if you are out out for it. 
But there is no doubt that the 
regularity of the hours, and 
the absolute certainty of the 
future, make a man a bit 
groovy. Now in this life we 
are living we have to do lots 
of dull or unpleasant things, 
but they are never quite the 
same things. They are pro- 
gressive, and not circular, if 
you know what I mean; and 
the immediate future is ab- 
solutely unknown, which is an 
untold blessing. What about 
you, Sketchley ?” 

A fat voice replied— 

“War is good for adipose 
Special Reservists. I have de- 
creased four inches round the 
waist since October. Next?” 

So the talk ran on. Young 
Lochgair, heir to untold acres 
in the far north and master of 
unlimited pocket-money, ad- 
mitted frankly that the sum of 
eight -and-sixpence per day, 
which he was now earning by 
the sweat of his brow and the 
expenditure of shoe - leather, 
was sweeter to him than honey 
in the honeycomb. Hattrick, 
who had recently put up a 
plate in Harley Street, said it 
was good to be earning a living 
wage at last. Mr Waddell, 
pressed to say a few words in 
encouragement of the present 
campaign, delivered himself of 
a guarded but illuminating 
eulogy of war as a oure for 
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indecision of mind ; from which, 
coupled with a coy reference 
to “some one” in distant St 
Andrews, the company were 
enabled to gather that Mr 
Waddell had carried a position 
with his new sword which had 
proved impregnable to civilian 
assault. 

Only Bobby Little was silent. 
In all this genial symposium 
there had been no word of the 
spur which was inciting him— 
and doubtless the others—along 
the present weary and monoto- 
nous path; and on the whole 
he was glad that it should be 
so. None of us care to talk, 


Five minutes previously, 
Private Bain, lulled te a sense 
of false security by the stillness 
of the night, had opened his 
eyes, which had been closed for 
purposes of philosophic reflec- 
tion, to find himself surrounded 
by four ghostly figures in great- 
coats. With creditable presence 
of mind he jerked his alarm- 
cord. But alas! the cord came 
with his hand. 

He was now a prisoner, and 
his place in the scout-line 
was being used as a point of 
deployment for the attacking 
force. 

“We're extended right along 
the line now,” said Captain 
Mackintosh to Sinclair, “I 
can’t wait any longer for 
Shand: he has probably lost 
himself. The sentries are all 
behind us. Pass the word 
along to crawl forward. Every 
man to keep as low as he can, 
and dress by the right. No 


even privately, about the Dream 
of Honour and the Hope of 
Glory. The only difference be- 
tween Bobby and the others 
was that while they could cover 
up their aspirations with a jest, 
Bobby must say all that was in 
his heart, or keep silent. So he 
held his peace, 


A tall figure loomed against 
the starlit sky, and Captain 
Wagstaffe, who had been out 
in the trench, spoke quickly to 
Major Kemp— 

“T think we had better get 
to our places, sir. Some crim- 
inal has cut my alarm-cord !” 


one te charge unless he hears 
my whistle, or is fired on.” 
The whispered word—Cap- 
tain Mackintosh knows when 
to whisper quite as well as 
Captain Shand—runs down 
the line, and presently we 
begin to creep forward, stoop- 
ing low. Sometimes we halt ; 
sometimes we swing back a 
little; but on the whole we 
progress. Once there is a 
sudden exclamation. <A highly- 
strung youth, crouching in a 
field drain, has laid his hand 
upon what looks and feels like 
a clammy human face, lying 
recumbent and staring heaven- 
ward. Too late, he recognises 
a derelict scarecrow with a 
turnip head. Again, there is 
a pause while the extreme 
right of the line negotiates 
an unexpected barbed - wire 
fence. Still, we move on, with 
enormous caution. We are not 
certain where the trenches are, 
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but they must be near. At 
any moment a crackling volley 
may leap out upon us. Pulses 
begin to beat. 

In the trench itself eyes are 
strained and ears cocked. It 
is an eerie sensation to know 
that men are near you, and 
creeping nearer, yet remain 
inaudible and invisible. It is 
a very dark night. The moon 
appears to have gone to bed 
for good, and the stars are 
mostly covered. Men uncon- 
sciously endeavour to fan the 
darkness away with their 
hands, like mist. The broken 
ground in front, with the black 
woods beyond, might be con- 
cealing an army corps for all 
the watchers in the trenches 
can tell. Far away to the 
south a bright finger of light 
occasionally stabs the murky 
heavens. It is the search- 
light of a British cruiser, 
keeping ceaseless vigil in the 
English Channel, fifteen miles 
away. If she were not there 
we should not be making-be- 
lieve here with such comfort- 
able deliberation. It would 
be the real thing. 

Bobby Little, who by this 
time can almost discern spiked 
German helmets in the gloom, 
stands tingling. On either 
side of him are ranged the 
men of his platoon — some 
eager, some sleepy, but all 
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silent. For the first time he 
notices that in the distant 
woods ahead of him there is 
a small break—a mere gap— 
through which one or two 
stars are twinkling. If only 
he could contrive to get a line 
of sight direct to that patch 
of sky 

He moves a few yards along 
the trench, and brings his eye 
to the ground-level. No good: 
a bush intervenes, fifteen yards 
away. He moves further and 
tries again. 

Suddenly, for a brief mo- 
ment, against the dimly illum- 
inated scrap of horizon, he 
decries a human form, clad in 
a kilt, advancing stealthily.... 

“‘ Number one Platoon—at the 
enemy in front—rapid fire !” 

He is just in time. There 
comes an overwrought roar 
of musketry all down the line 
of trenches. Simultaneously, 
a solid wall of men rises out 
of the earth not fifty yards 
away, and makes for the 
trenches with a long-drawn 
battle yell. 

Make-believe has its thrills 
as well as the genuine article. 


And so home to _ bed. 
M‘Snape duly became a lance- 
corporal, while Dunshie re- 
signed his post as a scout and 
returned to duty with the 
company. 





(To be continued.) 
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ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT—II. 


BY W. J. C. 


CoMING from Jelat, the road 
enters Tokat through walled 
orchards dotted with yailas. 
In these buildings, which are 
generally a single room raised 
six or eight feet above the 
ground and opening to a 
balcony, the owner and his 
family live during harvest or 
even throughout the summer. 
Many were still occupied, and 
fluttering white clothing and 
brightly striped shawls hung 
over balcony railings as I 
passed. 

Tokat lies in the meeting of 
two deep valleys, the larger 
not more than three-quarters 
of a mile in width. One of 
the promontories of the inter- 
section ends in a precipitous 
tongue of rock, 500 or 600 
feet high, with a castle on 
the summit. The town is per- 
haps somewhat more than half 
the size of Amasia. It is 
bosomed in gardens and or- 
chards, and, seen from the 
hills, is a compact mass of 
red roofs set in greenery. For 
long it has been a place of 
busy trade, especially with the 
wild districts to the east. Soin 
its streets one sees Kurds and 
Laz, besides Turks, Circassians, 
Greeks, and Armenians; and 
more swords and daggers are 
worn than in any town west 
of Erzingan, 

In Tokat, or close to it, 
was born Osman Pasha, de- 
fender of Plevna. But the 


town contains many Arme- 


nians, and does not appear 
to take particular interest in 
the memory of the last great 
Moslem soldier. 

The khan to which I went 
was by far the best it ever was 
my fortune to find. It was 
built of stone and floored with 
the same material. My room 
was clean. There was a good 
rug on the floor ; hangings were 
on the walls; there was a stove ; 
even a gilt-framed mirror. The 
balcony went round three sides 
of the courtyard, and each 
door was numbered—an in- 
credible refinement it seemed 
—and the figures enclosed by 
a painted wreath of flowers. 
Everything spoke of well-to- 
do travellers, merchants and 
others, who came from distant 
parts and required to stay 
more than a night in the 
town. It was a pleasure to 
lounge on the shady bal- 
cony and watch the travellers 
arrive. They came in dusty 
arabas—men dressed in Euro- 
pean style except for the red 
fez, and Armenian women not 
so European in clothing, and 
still less so in face. There 
were well-mounted horsemen 
accompanied by armed ser- 
vants. There were a few 
officers in khaki. The khan 
was busy, and the yard had 
much of the movement and 
excitement that old English 
coaching inns must have 
shown. 

We began the next day by 
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climbing up a rough cliff to 
the castle, a partially ruined 
medieval structure, used as a 
magazine where still in repair. 
Apparently we went up by a 
way that no one else ever 
thought of taking, for at the 
top we found an easy path 
down, with a guard-house at 
the bottom. There was a 
sentry here armed with rifle 
and bayonet. He stopped as 
we approached and shouted 
that the castle was forbidden, 
and seemed inclined to make 
trouble. But Achmet con- 
temptuously slapped his own 
bulky hinder garments for 
answer and passed on. It 
looked a risky way to treat 
a sentry in harness, and I 
asked why he had acted thus. 
He replied with the sufficing 
word “Ermenie,” that set me 
wondering what was possible 
to a slim Armenian sentry in 
dealing with an offensive heavy 
Moslem. I looked back to get 
an inkling, if I could, of thé 
sentry’s thoughts. He had 
resumed his beat — the. wisest 
course, considering all things— 
glad no doubt that the trespass 
was over and not beginning. 
During the afternoon I 
wished to climb to a rock high 
up the valley side. We spent 
nearly half an hour in trying 
to find a way through the 
maze of alleys, each of which 
stopped with a dead end. At 
last I proposed to try farther 
along. But Achmet seemed to 
think his reputation at stake, 
and that he must discover or 
make a way here. After try- 
ing various doors and finding 
them fastened, he eame to one 
that flew open before his vigor- 
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ous push, and he went in, 
bidding me follow. Certainly 
it was a mean house, but it 
was Turkish; and I would 
rather have forced my way 
inte a British mansion than 
have gone alone into this slum 
dwelling in Tokat. I followed, 
however, wondering not a 
little what the outcome would 
be. Achmet went through the 
house and out into a yard, and 
there was confronted by an 
unveiled woman. I expected 
a bother, but he said a few 
words, and all was well. So 
we went on, climbing over 
walls and crossing yards, and 
at last reached the open hill- 
side, 

The old commercial khans 
of Tokat testify to its earlier 
trade. When tumult and raid 
were more frequent than now, 
merchants required a place of 
security from violence and fire 
in which to keep their goods 
and do business. So these 
trading khans were built, of 
which many may be seen in 
Anatolia. Such a one is the 
Kara Mustapha Khan at 
Marsovan; and one that I 
entered at Tokat looked of 
even earlier date. It had a ~ 
two-stereyed arcade of heavy 
pointed stone arches surround- 
ing a large paved quadrangle. 
The outer walls were of stone, 
and almost without openings. 
The shops or booths stood in- 
side these walls and left a 
gangway between them and 
the arches of the arcade. 
There was a stone fountain in 
the middle of the courtyard ; 
a few small trees grew scat- 
tered about ; and over a high, 
horizontal trellis of poles a 
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grape vine had been trained, 
apparently to provide shelter 
for animals. Doves fed among 
bales of tobacco, bags of corn, 
bundles of shovels and iron 
rod, and stacks of charcoal, 
firewood, and skins. Over the 
red-tiled roof of the khan the 
castle on its rock stood out 
against a cloudless sky. In 
these surroundings business 
men of Tokat did their dealing, 
and clerks, sitting cross-legged 
and smoking incessantly, wrote 
with reed pens and dusted 
their writing with pounce. 
Though there is no need now 
to close the great iron-studded 
doors of these khans against 
raid, they are still of use in 
tumult. More than once it has 
happened in time of massacre 
that hundreds of Armenians 
have found safety in these 
massive buildings. 

Before I left Tokat the 
following morning rumour 
came to the khan of trouble 
somewhere on the road to 
Sivas. It gave no details; it 
was a mere flying story of 
disturbance between Moslems 
and Armenians, like many 
which pass along the roads. 

With a stage before me said 
to be only six hours, it was 
eleven o’clock when I left the 
khan. After clearing the town 
the road entered a wooded glen 
with a rushing stream in the 
bottom, and began a long 
ascent over Kurt Dagh. Long- 
distance caravans and vehicles 
had left at dawn, but the road 
was filled with local traffic. 
There were charcoal- burners’ 
donkeys loaded with two sacks 
of charcoal apiece; firewood- 
sellers’ donkeys carrying roots 


and stumps and faggots corded 
to pack-saddles; horses with 
bales of tobacco-leaf; bulloek- 
carts piled with sacks of grain ; 
and now and then a few camels. 
There were also Kurdish and 
Circassian riders, aristocrats of 
the road, proud of their horses 
and weapons; peasants on foot 
wearing goat-skin charooks, and 
peasants going more delicately 
on donkeys. Slowly pacing, 
with slung rifles, were two blue- 
uniformed mounted zaptiehs, 
on the watch for tobacco- 
smugglers, 

Every man in this country 
who owns a pack-animal is a 
potential smuggler of tobacco. 
The crop is grown under State 
control. Except the higher 
grades, which are exported, it 
may be bought only by the 
Tobacco Monopoly Company. 
The Company buys at a low 
fixed price, and retails at one 
enormously greater. Therefore 
between districts which grow 
tobacco and districts which do 
not there is every reason for 
a contraband traffic. The 
country has few roads, but a 
maze of tracks and byways, 
and the smuggler has always 
more than a sporting chance. 
He finds risk and excitement, 
with large gains as the sure 
reward of success. Small 
wonder that with all these 
attractions professional bands 
of smugglers exist who under- 
take adventures on a large 
scale, 

Troops, gendarmes, and zap- 
tiehs all keep a more or less 
watchful eye on smuggling ; 
but to deal better with the 
traffic the Company maintains 
its own police. They are not 
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supposed to fire until fired 
upon, though I never heard 
that they found the regulation 
stand much in their way. For 
the bands abide by their stuff, 
and shoot to kill, if thereby 
they see any prospect of get- 
ting it away. Fights between 
police and smugglers are of 
common occurrence, It is said, 
I do not know with how much 
truth, that custom permits a 
solitary guardian of the law 
to look the other way when 
meeting smugglers in strength. 
I think there is room for 
some such reasonable conven- 
tion. If the custom is not 
recognised officially, then I be- 
lieve the evasion takes place 
without official sanction. I 
know that had I been a solitary 
gendarme, confronted by the 
band of five or six hard-bitten 
men who crossed the road in 
front of me near the summit 
of Kurt Dagh, and dived into 
the scrub, I should have sighed 
in gratitude for the privilege 
of ignoring them. 

Beyend the pass of Kurt 
Dagh came rolling downs, 
and presently I looked down 
into the Artik ’Ova, a highland 
plain, twelve or fifteen miles 
across. It was bounded on the 
south and east by the fine 
broken range that ends in 
Yildiz Dagh, nearly 9000 feet 
in height. Evening was ap- 
proaching, and the same violet 
glow that I had seen after 
leaving Turkhal spread over 
the country. In the sky there 
was not a fleck of cloud. The 
range of Yildiz Dagh became 
the mountains of a Promised 
Land, with every ravine and 
spur and dimple and rock 
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thrown into relief by sidelong 
light. While this scene lay 
before me three bullock-carts, 
loaded high with firewood, ap- 
peared on the skyline a couple 
of hundred yards away. Their 
beech-wood axles were wail- 
ing like the strings of violins. 
There was no telling what new 
variations of sound they would 
make next. The sound would 
soar like that of a steam syren, 
throw a loop and drop to a 
groan, and then set off in undu- 
lations, as it were, and presently 
leap to a high note again. 
Carters believe that the bul- 
locks draw better for the music, 
and they dress the axles with 
walnut juice to intensify the 
sound. It carries an amazing 
distance ; and wives are said to 
recognise the distinctive notes 
of their husband’s wheels, and 
by them know when the team 
will reach home. Hear the 
far-off wailing of the wheels 
upon @ mountain on a glowing 
evening, and you will bring 
away @ haunting memory of 
sound and scene not to be con- 
veyed in words. 

Chiftlik Khan, my stopping- 
place, lay in the midst of the 
plain, and before we reached 
it the night had wn cold. 
After the heat of the day the 
wind seemed almost icy, and I 
was glad to have the fire of 
pine-branches that they made 
for me at the khan. 

When I was leaving the 
khan in the morning an araba 
drove up from the south at a 
spanking pace. The driver 
seemed to think that his 
passenger’s quality demanded 
style, and he swung into the 
khan yard in excellent fashion, 
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with cracking whip and 
a jingle of harness, As the 
vehicle turned off the road 
I caught sight of a figure 
within wrapped in fur, and a 
dog beside it. I had not gone 
a dozen paces before uproar 
came from the khan. There 
was barking by dogs, there was 
shouting by the khan - keeper 
and man; also heavy thump- 
ing and blows upon a boarded 
wall. And then came a round 
of hearty English swearing that 
caused me to return as quickly 
asif called byname. AsI dashed 
back to the khan I thought how 
admirable the English tongue 
sounded. On gaining the yard 
I saw the newcomer’s dog 
chasing the fowls, the owner 
swearing at his dog: and the 
khan-keeper and his man, 
seemingly torn between hope 
of compensation and doubt of 
exacting it, obstructing first 
the fowls and next the dog. 
When the dog was secured the 
owner told me he had come 
from Sivas, and when there 
was the only Englishman in a 
dismal city. He added that he 
was a sportsman, and his dog 
so much a sporting dog that it 
killed birds at sight. 

The day’s work after leaving 
Chiftlik was to cross Chamli 
Bel, the highest pass but one 
on the whole journey. On 
Chamli Bel the snow comes 
early and stays late, and some- 
times lies thirty feet deep. 
The pass is nearly 6000 feet 
above the sea, only a few 
hundred feet higher than that 
over Kurt Dagh, but is credited 
with having a different climate 
though the two are only 
twenty-five miles apart. How- 


ever, Chamli Bel showed no 
streak of snow as I looked at 
it from the plain, where I 
walked in dust and sweltering 
heat. 

In a Circassian khan at the 
foot of the pass there were 
more rumours of trouble ahead. 
They had now got definitely to 
the killing of Armenians, and 
to gendarmery and troops being 
on the march. Along the Bag- 
dad road, as on other roads of 
a land virtually without news- 
papers, there are always flying 
rumours. They are the talk 
in the common-rooms of the 
khans where araba drivers 
and carters smoke, and eat, and 
sleep at the end of the day. 
In this way news filters down 
to the coast, affirmed, contra- 
dicted or distorted, enlarged or 
diminished, according as racial 
and religious prejudice disposes, 

At one o’clock I was eating 
lunch in the shelter of spindling 
pines at the top of the pass, 
for the wind was cold, and 
looking back over the road I 
had come. In the marvellously 
clear air every furlong of the 
way from Kurt Dagh seemed 
to be in view. It passed from 
a white ribbon into a white 
string that was thrown care- 
lessly across a brown and 
woodless country. Here and 
there a smudge of rising dust 
showed traffic. In all the 
plain there did not appear to 
be half a dozen villages. By 
road, or looking over the 
country from a height, one 
gets the idea that the popu- 
lation of Asia Minor is smaller 
than the authorities make out. 

As I took my first steps down 
the other side of the pass the 
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head of a party of Turkish 
recruits appeared. They were 
not a hundred yards off, breast- 
ing their way up the slope, and 
I felt no pleasure of any kind 
in meeting them. A fellow in 
the front rank carried a home- 
made flag with the red crescent 
on a white ground, and behind 
him straggled seventy or eighty 
men. Seen together they made 
as wild-looking and ill-favoured 
@ party as one would care to 
meet. Some carried bundles, 
some merely sticks; many were 
ragged, others were in clean 
white. They appeared to 
have neither officer nor the 
usual escort of gendarmery. 
But they were plainly not 
going to the Yemen, and by 
so much—a vast deal—were 
the less dangerous. As they 
approached I photographed 
them, and then hastened to 
salute their flag in a manner of 
respectful friendliness prompted 
by discretion. They took both 
actions as complimentary, and 
the banner-man waved his flag 
in acknowledgment; and this 
meeting on a lonely mountain- 
top passed off well enough. 

On descending from the pass 
Yeni Khan came in sight, 
a white town sleeping in 
hot sunlight on a brown 
mountain-side. It was several 
hours’ journey distant, and 
looked very calm and peace- 
ful in the still light of after- 
noon. But when I reached the 
place I found that here was 
the origin of the rumours I 
had heard as far away as 
Tokat. The streets were pa- 
trolled by groups of mounted 
gendarmery, and khaki infan- 
try with fixed bayonets. Two 
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sentries with bayonets were on 
guard at the entrance of the 
khan to which I went. Un. 
usual groups of people stood 
talking in the streets, many 
of them evidently countrymen, 
and there was an ominous air 
of excitement. 

It seemed that two days 
earlier a Moslem and Armenian 
had fought, and, contrary to 
precedent and natural right, the 
Armenian had killed the Moslem, 
To level matters up, the Mos- 
lems, who were called a minor- 
ity of the population, straight- 
way plotted a massacre of 
Armenians, and called in the 
country-folk to help and share 
the spoil. But the Governor 
was a man equal to the emerg- 
ency. He telegraphed for gen- 
darmery to reinforce his hand- 
ful of zaptiehs, and a troop rode 
all night, followed by infantry 
in waggons, and they arrived 
in time. But Moslem blood had 
been spilt, and the fanatics had 
not yet given up hope of ex- 
acting blood fer blood, Here 
for the first time the epithet 
shapkali, “hatted man,” was 
flung at me in the street. It 
is a term of hostility used by 
Moslems for Europeans. The 
point of offence is said to be 
that the brim of a hat adver- 
tises the wearer’s indifference 
to getting an instant view of 
the Mahdi when he appears 
from Heaven. 

Many Circassians were abroad 
when I left Yeni Khan. Some- 
times they were camped by the 
roadside, and their bullocks 
were still to be coupled to the 
earts. I wished to photograph 
one of these groups, and asked 
permission to do so, but they 
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objected until they had drawn 
revolvers. Then they were 
ready; and while I pointed 
the camera, they fired a few 
rounds—as a precaution against 
the “Evil Eye.” It was not 
until later that I connected 
these dallying Circassians with 
the affair at Yeni Khan. Little 
doubt some of them had not yet 
given up the hope of plunder. 

Men praying by the roadside 
had long ceased to be a curious 
sight to me, but to-day I came 
upon two who made an im- 
pression beyond the ordinary. 
For half an hour I had met no 
one, and then these two lonely 
kneeling figures suddenly ap- 
peared at the wayside. They 
were kneeling on their jackets, 
their faces towards Mecea, and 
their shoes cast off. The araba 
was out of sight and hearing, 
and they thought themselves 
alone. So instead of perfunc- 
torily turning the head to 
right and left, towards the 
angel and the devil who at- 
tend all men to record their 
good deeds and their bad, they 
looked earnestly on each spirit 
for a few seconds with appro- 
priate aspect of face. Once 
before I had seen a Moslem 
do this when praying, unseen 
as he thought, among his green 
vines; and both then and now 
the action drew my involuntary 
respect. 

When I reached Soyutlu 
Khan there was yet a couple 
of hours to nightfall. But as 
they said Sivas was still four 
hours distant, I stayed here in 
order to enter the city by day- 
light. The khan was an ex- 
ample of a Turkish speculation 
that had proved a failure. It 
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was to have been a pleasant re- 
sort for Sivas holiday-makers in 
keeping with its name: “ Khan 
of the place of Willows.” But 
the Sivaslis had stayed away 
—not unaccountably, it ap- 
peared, from what I saw. Out- 
wardly the building was impos- 
ing for a khan, in form like a 
church with nave and low aisles. 
I was put in a low room beside 
the doorway, and when I de- 
manded an upper room, the 
khan-keeper for answer led me 
to the end of a short passage 
and tragically bade me look. 
I looked, and saw a void, like 
the interior of a great barn. 
The building was a pretentious 
shell, and my room was the 
only guest-room that had been 
completed. 

For his profit the khan-keeper 
of Soyutlu had deceived me. 
Sivas, I found, was nothing 
like four hours away, and by 
ten e’clock the city was in 
view. It made an imposing 
appearance as I marched to- 
wards it on the long straight 
road, at the end of which rose 
the citadel on a rock. And 
there were tower-like minarets 
and tall buildings, and in the 
background a mosque and 
minaret on another and higher 
rock, 

The city stands in the valley 
of the Kizil Irmak, here a level 
plain seven or eight miles in 
width. In the south the valley 
is bounded by treeless moun- 
tains with rocky summits two 
or three thousand feet above the 
plain. The northern heights 
are lower, and form rounded 
downs broken by gypsum cliffs. 
There are neither orchards nor 
gardens nor trees, except a few 
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poplars and willows, the climate 
being too severe, for the valley 
is 4500 feet above the sea, So 
in the manner of Turkish cities 
the open country sweeps up 
to the buildings, which begin 
abruptly like a wall. 

With its 70,000 inhabitants 
Sivas calls itself the largest 
city in the interior of Asia 
Minor proper. It has seen 
more prosperous days in By- 
zantine times, and under the 
Seljuks, and was an Armenian 
capital, and still contains some 
fine Seljuk buildings. One 
never gets far away from 
memories of Timur in Asia 
Minor. He came to Sivas 
with his military proficiency 
and heavy hand, and captured 
the city and reduced its popula- 
tion by two-thirds within the 
year. For all its past dignity 
and importance Sivas shows 
little of traditional Eastern 
warmth and life. It is a cold, 
sombre, ill-built town standing 
in a graceless country. Be- 
sides, it has had for centuries 
a large Armenian population, 
a race gloomy and depressing 
beyond most. 

But Sivas is beginning to 
hope for a commercial future. 
Nearly all railway schemes for 
Eastern Anatolia link them- 
selves with the city, by 
so much do natural routes 
affect them in a land of moun- 
tains and valleys. And it is 
the centre of a great district 
that produces much wheat and 
barley and cattle and goats. 

Sivas now is doubtless in a 
state of turmoil and excitement 
by reason of the War. It is 


the natural base for Turkish 
armies on the Russian frontier. 
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With the Black Sea closed 
to Turkish transports these 
armies must pass through 
Sivas from rail-head at An- 
gora. From the Sivas district, 
too, armies on this frontier 
have always drawn their sus- 
tenance. The country - people 
have ever looked to happen- 
ings in this city as indications 
of the political barometer. 
Rumours that the bakers 
had received orders to “fill 
the mosques with hard bread” 
would go along the roads, and 
be taken to mean trouble brew- 
ing with the only enemy re- 
cognised in these parts. The 
rumour was on foot just 
before my visit, in fear of 
Russian action in conjunction 
with Italy. And one may well 
suppose that six months ago 
the bakers began to bake in 
earnest in furtherance of Ger- 
man schemes. 

There is a considerable 
American Mission in Sivas. 
Unlike the one at Marsovan, 
however, its schools, hospital, 
and houses are not collected in 
a compound, but are scattered 
about the town. There is pro- 
fessional rivalry even among 
missions; and Sivas may be 
heard to speak lightly of Mar- 
sovan as ‘The gilt-edged Mis- 
sion.” But Sivas, I noticed, 
was doing its best to become 
gilt-edged itself, and had pros- 
pects of succeeding, even to the 
extent of forming a compound. 

The head of the Mission, with 
whom I stayed, took me one 
day to call on the Armenian 
bishop of Sivas. His residence 
was in the old monastery of St 
Nishan, a couple of miles out- 
side the city. We were shown 
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into a small, dimly-lighted room 
with a medieval atmosphere 
and smell not unlike a musty 
library. The woodwork was 
unpainted, the walls covered 
with plain hangings, a heavy 
padded leather curtain served 
for door, and the room was 
warmed by a brazier. In some 
such style I imagine they had 
lived here centuries age. The 
bishop did not keep us waiting 
long. As bishop of a Church 
and people in difficulties, and a 
man said to have been chosen 
for his capacity, I looked at 
him with interest. His age 
could hardly have been more 
than forty, his full beard and 
long hair were dark ; his figure 
shortish and strong, and his 
face inclined to florid. He 
spoke in Armenian, and my 
American friend translated. 
An Armenian bishop in another 
part of the country had been 
said to have charged his people 
to sell their shirts and buy 
firearms, But the bishop of 
Sivas was not of that sort; 
discretion and patience seemed 
to be what he relied upon. He 
avowed himself as on good 
terms with the Government, 
and satisfied with their treat- 
ment and intentions. I gath- 
ered, however, that he had not 
only to guide his priesthood 
and flock, but take part in a 
game of political euchre in 
which the higher cards never by 
any chance fell to him. It was 
not a game so important as that 
which the Armenian Patriarch 
in Constantinople has to play, 
but had the same character- 
istics, 

Conversation ran on various 
topics, but without apparent 


effort the bishop managed to 
get in some allusion to his race 
and Church. Gradually, with 
a few indirect strokes, their 
real purpose not apparent 
at the moment, he sketched 
the Gregorian Church. There 
was a passing reference to 
its antiquity, others to its 
traditions, its old churches, 
some of them now, alas, in use 
as mosques; to its relics, its 
ancient MSS., its furniture. 
He also referred to the Mek- 
hitharist Monastery at Venice, 
not as a Gregorian foundation, 
but as an Armenian monastery 
and seat of learning in Europe. 
In half an hour of broken talk 
the bishop had created the im- 
pression that his people and 
Church were still “in being.” 

There is a tradition in Sivas 
that when Timur captured the 
city he buried alive 4000 Ar- 
menian warriors who had helped 
the Turks in the defence. Ar- 
menians still show the spot 
with pride and call it the Black 
Earth. I asked if the bishop 
had additional information 
about the tradition. In man- 
ner if not in words he 
waved this story aside as a 
thing of worldly vanity. He 
had the true version, some- 
thing more spiritual, also more 
damning to Timur. When 
the city fell, he said, the Church 
had arrayed 4000 children in 
white, and sent them, bearing 
relics, to soften the conquerer’s 
heart. It was these 4000 
children, together with the 
relics, whom Timur had flung 
alive into a pit and covered up, 
so creating the place of the 
“Black Earth.” I thought the 
bishop’s version inferior to the 
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popular one. In his zeal for 
the Church he seemed to do an 
injury to his people, for martial 
history is what the race lacks. 

Soon after I reached Sivas 
news came that had special 
interest for me. Two robberies, 
quite in the grand style, had 
been committed on the road 
over which I had just passed. 
In one a party of bullock-cart 
men returning from Samsoun 
after receiving payment for a 
contract, had been set upon by 
Circassians, The carters showed 
fight, and lost a man or two; 
but also lost their money. The 
other robbery was even more 
in the spirit of earlier days. 
A band of robbers had seized 
the road for several hours and 
robbed all who passed, holding 
them as prisoners until the 
day’s operation was over. 

I was now to leave the 
Bagdad Road and go to 
Kaisariyeh—once Eusebea, and 
then Cxsarea—in the south- 
west. The road lay high, and 
upon it snow was more to be 
dreaded than elsewhere. The 
distance was about a hundred 
and thirty miles, and I wished 
to cover it in four days, so 
inquired for another araba. 

A small red-headed Moslem, 
warranted to know the road, 
was sent to me the same day. 
He had an incessant little cough 
that sometimes became part 
of his speech. His eyes were 
feeble and watery. As recom- 
mendation he spoke of having 
been an inmate of the American 
hospital for two weeks. He 
was not at all the man I 
wanted, but I had no choice. 
No driver had any liking for 
the journey, and I closed with 
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Mehmet, to lose no more 
time. 

There had been three days 
of light rain, but I set out on 
a morning of mild southerly 
wind, when great balloons of 
white cloud were sailing in a 
blue sky. Men were ploughing 
with oxen and wooden ploughs ; 
and sometimes a snatch of 
weird song came from the 
fields. 

During three hours of climb- 
ing to the ridge of the southern 
mountains we saw not a soul. 
Around were the brown slopes, 
dappled, like the plain below, 
with sunlight and chasing 
shadows. At the summit a 
plateau of sun-burnt downland 
sank gradually to the south, 
and gave a view of low, blue 
mountain-ridges in the distance. 
While looking at these I made 
out a faint mother-of-pearl 
triangular peak above the 
highest ridge. It was scarcely 
visible in the sunlit sky. But 
I recognised it for snow in 
shadow, and knew that it must 
be Argaeus, over-lord of Tur- 
kish mountains since the Rus- 
sians took Ararat, showing his 
13,000 feet of stature beside 
Kaisariyeh. By air-line he 
was a hundred and twenty 
miles away, and, as I afterwards 
heard, was not often visible 
from this point. 

Now that we had reached 
the plateau and there was no 
more climbing, Mehmet began 
to show his peculiarities. In 
his small body he housed 4 
devil of perversity, and it was 
accompanied by a red-haired 
man’s temper and an invalid’s 
peevishness. He wished to 
reach Kaisariyeh in three days, 
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being in mortal fear of snow. 
As I refused to ride he kept 
his horses jingling at my heels 
to better my pace. If I stopped 
for a few minutes he went on, 
and left me to overtake him 
by hard walking or running, 
whichever I chose. I told him 
now to follow fifty yards be- 
hind, but when I stopped to 
take a photograph he tried to 
drive past again. This time 
I seized the horses and backed 
his araba off the road. For the 
rest of the journey he kept his 
place, but remained sulky to 
the end, It had been dark an 
hour when we dropped into a 
deep glen, and ended an un- 
satisfactory day’s travelling in 
the khan at Kayadibi. 

Beyond Kayadibi the dogs 
were the most savage of any 
met upon the journey. In 
build they were like New- 
foundlands, but larger, with 
black heads, yellow bodies, 
and long curling tails. From 
nearly every flock within a 
half-mile of the road a dog 
would detach itself and come 
lumbering across country to 
the attack. I had no doubt 
the shepherds set them on, 
and more than half suspected 
Mehmet of somehow prompt- 
ing the shepherds. I longed 
to shoot the animals, but a cry 
like a jédél goes along the 
hillsides for a shot dog, and 
brings the country-folk out 
with firearms. After three or 
four undignified skirmishes, in 
which the beasts kept just out 
of my reach, bounding into the 
air and flinging foam, I climbed 
into the araba whenever I saw 
@ flock ahead. I hoped that 
Mehmet would not connect 


this new way of travelling 
with a fear of dogs. He was 
pleased with the change, and 
would whip up his horses to a 
sharp trot for half a mile, and 
then let me get out. Four or 
five times this happened, and 
the dogs no longer took notice 
of me. I felt sure that my 
weak-eyed driver had not pene- 
trated my motives, for the flocks 
were not always easy to see. 
But disillusionment soon came. 
Walking in front of the araba I 
heard him presently cough out : 
“ Kopek” (a dog). I could see 
no flock, so believed he was 
announcing the bogie man, and 
I wondered how self-respect 
required me to deal with him. 
Then he exelaimed “ Ikki,” 
(two). By this time I thought 
we had come to a crisis; but 
he had the truth on his side, 
and pointed out two creatures 
lying beside the road fifty yards 
ahead, Thereafter I made no 
more pretence, nor did he. 
The Armenian village of 
Kara Geul received us in its 
guest-house on the second 
night. The village elders 
came in, and with them the 
schoolmaster, who spoke Eng- 
lish, having been educated by 
the Americans at Sivas. When 
Mehmet left the room to look 
after his horses, the manner 
of the Armenians changed im- 
mediately, They had been 
cheerful; they now became 
like people over whom hangs 
great impending trouble. They 
said they had known massacre 
and pillage before, and were 
in present fear of both again. 
“Of the people eighteen 
were killed, and some were 
hurt, and the others went to 
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the hills,” the schoolmaster 
said. The killing had been 
done by Circassians of the 
Uzun Yaila, under a valley 
lord of that district of Cir- 
cassian immigrants. Now that 
Christians were seizing Tripoli, 
the same valley lord and his 
clan proposed to do what they 
could in the way of reprisals 
against the Armenians of 
Kara Geul and other villages. 
So the Armenians were in 
fear that any morning Cir- 
cassian horsemen would come 
across the hills intending 
murder. I tried to reassure 
them, pointing out that the 
Ottoman Government desired 
to stand well with the Powers, 
and therefore would certainly 
prevent massacre. But dread 
of the valley lord and his men, 
only a few hours’ ride across 
the hills, was not to be allayed 
by speaking of the Powers. 
The promptitude of the au- 
thorities in dealing with Yeni 
Khan was thought to be, 
however, a more comforting 
assurance. 

After I left Kara Geul an 
araba appeared about mid- 
day, coming from the direc- 
tion of Kaisariyeh. It was 
drawn by three horses, and 
travelled much faster than 
other arabas, The driver 
seemed conscious of unwonted 
dignity, and the kavass, in 
blue uniform and fez, on the 
seat beside him, was the per- 
sonification of watchful alert- 
ness and importance. I won- 
dered who the traveller might 
be to inspire all this rapid 
motion and convey to his ser- 
vants so much dignity. He 


passed in a whirl of dust, and 
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I could only see that he was 
lying down; but his kavass 
I saw well, and thought I 
should remember ! 

In the afternoon the road 
crossed a ridge, and then 
went in a straight line for 
five miles to a cluster of 
willows and buildings below. 

“Sultan Khan,” said Meh- 
met, pointing with his whip. 
Then he glanced at the sky. 
From Sultan Khan to Kaisari- 
yeh was the last day’s stage 
for him, and the sky was 
still hot and cloudless; and 
with these comforting thoughts 
in’ mind he became almost 
cheerful. 

Centuries ago, when Kaisari- 
yeh and Sivas were great 
cities, sultans used this road 
frequently ; and along it, as on 
other roads of royal travelling, 
Sultan Khans were built about 
twenty-five miles apart. This 
was one, now a ruin, but with 
enough remaining to show that 
it was a noble building in its 
time. It was about two hun- 
dred feet long, built of dressed 
stone, and vaulted with stone, 
and contained apartments for 
the sultan and his retinue, 
and vaulted stalls for the 
camels of the royal caravan. 
It is now a quarry for the 
mean village that clusters 
round it. At the khan in 
this place I heard who the 
traveller was in the three- 
horse araba. He was a Brit- 
ish consul, going from the 
Mediterranean coast to Sam- 
soun as quickly and comfort- 
ably as conditions permitted. 

All the way from the moun- 
tains above Sivas Argaeus had 
played hide-and-seek with me. 
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Sometimes I saw him several 
times a-day, sometimes not so 
often. He grew more and 
more majestic with each re- 
appearance; and to a solitary 
pedestrian it became an inter- 
esting speculation when he 
would show himself again, and 
what changes he would reveal. 
Soon after leaving Sultan 
Khan the road went up to 
a ridge, from which Argaeus 
could be seen almost to his base. 
He was blue-and-white above, 
and purple about the lower 
slopes—a great mountain of 
13,300 feet, standing alone, 
round whose base a man may 
walk in three days. Viewed 
from this ridge he dominated 
everything; thenceforward he 
grew with every mile, and 
could not be kept out of sight. 

From the same ridge a 
long slope known as Lale Bel 
descends towards the plain of 
Kaisariyeh. No spot in Asia 
Minor has a worse name for 
deaths by snow. It is said to 
be liable to a local blizzard, 
that comes without warning in 
winter, and is of incredible 
violence. I had heard the 
story with unbelief, and on 
this sunny morning was more 
than ever inclined to be a 
scoffer. In fact, but for the 
guard-house, I might have 
passed down Lale Bel without 
recognising the place. But 
perhaps I might not; for soon 
after beginning the descent the 
temperature fell, and a bitter 
wind came from the north 
though the sun was hot. For 
its coldness the wind might 
have come from the snowfields 
of Argaeus, only they were to 
the south. I had to run to 


keep warm, and while doing 
so was glad that I saw Lale 
Bel in no wilder mood. 

Darkness had come by the 
time I was climbing the steep 
road to the American Hospital 
at Talas. The town is a de- 
tached suburb of Kaisariyeh, 
seven miles from the city, where 
most of the well-to-do Greeks 
and other Christians have their 
homes. 

It covers a high rocky bluff, 
and extends down the face of 
it in terraces to the plain below. 
The buildings are surprisingly 
picturesque. They are built of 
& grey-green stone, so soft when 
quarried that it may be shaped 
with axe or saw, but which 
hardens on exposure. With 
this favouring material the 
people of Talas have produced 
the most medieval - looking 
streets to be found in Asia 
Minor. The masons have been 
chiefly Greeks, and it would 
appear that some of them were 
familiar with the buildings 
erected by the Knights of St 
John in Rhodes. 

The upper storeys of the 
buildings often overhang, car- 
ried on rows of heavy corbels 
moulded in profile. The streets 
are narrow and winding, and 
in places are merely flights 
of steps. They go under build- 
ings and archways, as vaulted 
passages. They skirt cliffs. 
You follow a street a little way 
and it brings you to a ravine 
filled with gardens where a 
small waterfall comes down. 

Talas people are said to have 
one abiding regret. They see 
no more of Argaeus from their 
town than if the mountain did 
not exist; yet by a straight 
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line to the summit the distance 
is less than fifteen miles. Be- 
side the town stands Ali Dagh, 
a rounded hump of mountain 
like a great pit-head heap, 
which entirely hides Argaeus 
from view. Cross a ravine 
from Talas and you are on the 
steep side of Ali Dagh. And 
the mountain rises so abruptly 
to its 3000 feet above the plain, 
that, in spite of snow, I went 
to the top in an hour and a 
half, and returned by a gulley 
of rolling stones in half the 
time, 

From the summit of Ali 
Dagh Argaeus is seen at its 
best. I saw it in strong sun- 
light, with a few clouds trapped 
in its lower valleys. Higher 
up was a bar of cloud floating 
aslant. And above the cloud 
rose five or six thousand feet 
of mountain, going in blue and 
glistening white towards the 
sky. 

Having now got out of the 
region of dangerous snow,’ I 
inquired for a man with a 
pack-horse, and one was 
soon found. He made a dis- 
appointing figure when I saw 
him for the first time on the 
American Doctor’s verandah, 
I had hoped for an Achmet, 
but this candidate was an old 
man with white beard and 
hair. He was of middle height, 
broad and lean and tough- 
looking, and evidently had been 
a hardy fellow in his prime, 
but that was thirty years ago 
by appearances, 

He stood, hands in pockets, 
spreading out his chocolate- 
brown breeches like a Dutch 
peasant, and seemed amused at 
the proposed journey. Asked 


how many hours he could walk 
daily, he said six, eight, or ten. 
He knew all the country 
through which I hoped to go, 
He knew the paths and tracks 
as well as the roads; he knew 
the khans and guest - houses, 
Going farther afield he knew 
Aleppo, and Damascus, and 
Beirout. He had a keen face, 
into which the look of a hawk 
sometimes came, and a fore- 
head like a ball. If he was 
as tough as he made out, his 
age and experience would be 
advantageous. As for his 
horse, he said there was not a 
better pack-horse in Kaisariy eh. 

For the sum of one medjidié 
a-day (3s. 4d.) it was agreed 
that he should go with me any- 
where. He was to feed himself 
and his horse for this sum, and 
take his discharge whenever 
and wherever it suited me to 
get rid of him. I told him 
to meet me at a khan in 
Kaisariyeh two days later, and 
bring his horse and be ready 
to set out. 

I took my gear into Kai- 
sariyeh by araba, and on the 
day appointed Ighsan—so he 
called himself—arrived punctu- 
ally. He put off his shoes at 
the door and knelt before me. 
Then he placed my _heavily- 
booted feet on his head and 
shoulders and embraced my 
knees. It was embarrassing ; 
but he was promising faith- 
ful service, and I would not 
interrupt him in any rites 
having that for their purpose. 
But more than at our first 
meeting I found in him an 
old-womanishness that caused 
misgivings. I saw him break- 
ing down on the road and 
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having to be nursed. I re- 
solved to feed him well, despite 
the contraet that he was to 
feed himself, and hoped in this 
way to get the most out of him. 

But these ideas began to 
change when the embracing of 
my feet was over. By a curious 
alteration in manner, not en- 
tirely unconscious I fancied, he 
became a different person. He 
now produced his arms, a nine- 
inch dagger, and then came out 
a silver-plated Smith & Wesson 
revolver with ivory stock, a 
mighty weapon, ‘44 calibre, and 
long in the barrel. He handled 
it as readily and familiarly as 
aspoon, While groping in the 
depths of his girdle for car- 
tridges, he pulled out an old 
English silver snuff-box that 
he used for tobacco. Revolver 
and tebacco-box he said he had 
got at Beirout; he had often 
been to Damascus and Beirout. 
By this time he was flashing 
out occasionally like a man 
used to authority, a man more- 
over who was suppressing him- 
self. What had he been, I 
asked. He had been a soldier, 
a sort of sergeant, and served 
five years in the Yemen. I now 
was able to figure him loosing 
off his big revolver effectively, 
and with the definite purpose 
of killing, and found a grow- 
ing interest in the man. 

His first duty was to take 
me about Kaisariyeh. The city 
has the name of being the most 
fanatical in Asia Minor. Kai- 
sariyeh Moslems believe that 
everything was better three 
hundred years ago than it is 
now, and do their best to delay 
the progress of decadence. A 
Visiting Giaour runs a greater 


risk here than elsewhere of 
having stones and other missiles 
thrown at him. He may be 
hustled in the bazaars, or char- 
coal-donkeys may be driven 
against him. He is sure to 
hear the cry of “shapkali!” 
aimed at him, and may hear 
it taken up. 

With Ighsan, however, I 
went not only unmolested, but 
welcomed. We explored the 
bazaars and old khans, visited 
Turkish tombs and colleges, 
walked in gardens, and looked 
into the great mosque of 
Houvant, where hundreds of 
worshippers were washing 
themselves in the courtyard 
for the midday service. We 
went to the castle, and I was 
allowed to crawl with a candle 
into the underground dungeons. 
And then we ascended the 
tower, where coffee and “ Turk- 
ish delight” were provided by 
the custodian. 

From this point there is an 
excellent view of the city. In 
size it is smaller than Amasia 
and larger than Tokat, but 
has no charm of water or 
gardens, and stands on level 
ground, and is poorly built. 
It is a city of flat roofs on 
which, from this elevation, 
Moslem women could be seen 
praying. The portions of the 
old walls still remaining were 
in view. The twenty-one 
minarets of the city were 
pointed out and named for 
me. In the south Argaeus 
filled the whole view, his lower 
slopes, only a mile away, cov- 
ered with vineyards, In a 
week I saw Kaisariyeh more 
intimately than any Turkish 
city I had visited. 
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At the khan one evening the 
khan-keeper entered my room 
in excitement. If he had come 
to tell of the sudden apparition 
of a great comet, his manner, I 
think, would have been much 
the same. His news was that 
another Englishman had just 
come and was lying in the 
room next to mine. This other 
Englishman, he said, was big, 
very big. He raised his bent 
hand high above his head in 
illustration of height. It gave 
something like seven feet for 
the stature of the newcomer, 
and I began to understand and 
share the khan -keeper’s awe. 
I went into the next room, 
past a strange servant cooking 
on the flat roof outside, and 
saw a very long, fair man 
lying on a travelling bed. He 
looked like a raw-boned York- 
shire man, but as he sat up 
his square-cropped hair came 
into view, and I took him for 
a German. He proved to be 
an Austrian; and being of 
hospitable nature, and one who 
travelled with a cook and a 
case of wine, he invited me to 
be his guest at the meal now 
being prepared. But I, also, 
had a meal in preparation, and 
being my own cook thought 
well of it, particularly the 
soup. So I begged leave to 
contribute this course to the 
repast. As the two European 
waifs of Kaisariyeh, we event- 
ually pooled our victuals, and 
found that, with a little licence 
in counting, they made out a 
dinner of five courses. 

My first day with a pack- 
horse was the first since leaving 
Samsoun on which I did not 
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travel in hot sunlight. The 
road lay westerly and southerly, 
skirting the base of Argaeus; 
but the air was thick, and I 
saw little more than occasional 
marshes, Our destination was 
Injesu, said to be six araba 
hours distant. The road being 
level and fairly good, these hours 
stood for nearly five miles each, 
whereas I had reckoned them 
as only four, and darkness over- 
took us before the town was 
reached. Troops were billeted 
in the place, and the khan 
and other buildings were 
crowded. I stood in the street 
in pitch darkness for half an 
hour, holding the horse while 
Ighsan went in search of 
quarters. He found a barber 
at last who would let us sleep 
in his shop. There was just 
room in it to set up my bed. 
The remaining space was occu- 
pied by waiting customers and 
two barber’s chairs. Shaving 
went on without pause while 
I cooked and ate, and the 
customers looked on as if en- 
joying the show of their lives. 
After having been shaved they 
remained in the room. 

“Haidé! haidé!” (get out) 
cried the barber to each 
customer as he rose from the 
chair after being shaved. The 
barber and his lather - boy, 
Ighsan and myself, slept in the 
room. 

I wished to spend a few days 
in the cave-dwellers’ country 
west of Injesu. It lay high, and 
a pass over Topuz Dagh was to 
be crossed to reach it. There 
was no promise of snow in the 
morning, so I resolved to make 
the visit; if snow prevented 
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my return to Injesu, I pro- 
posed to descend west into the 


Axylon, the great plain of 


Asia Minor. 

A man, gorgeously dressed 
in blue and scarlet with gold 
embroidery, was beating two 
drums in the street when we 
set out in the morning. Each 
drum was shaped like a 
pudding-basin, seven or eight 
inches in diameter, and was 
attached to his belt. He beat 
his drums incessantly, some- 
times giving a separate rhythm 
to each drum, sometimes divid- 
ing one rhythm between the 
two; and sometimes he went 
off in flourishes as if to show 
his skill. He was said to be 
announcing a wedding. 

Driving fog, with fine rain, 
surrounded us all the way 
up to the pass over Topuz 
Dagh. In the Injesu valley 
there were many vineyards ; 
but above them the path went 
upon the most barren and 
desolate mountain-sides I had 
yet traversed. We met no one 
on this climb, and saw neither 
habitation nor beast. And 
then, about two o’clock, we 
reached the summit, and within 
two hundred yards passed out 
of fog and looked west over a 
land, far below, smiling in clear 
sunshine, 

Ighsan named the distant 
snow-covered mountains, and 
he had them all correctly by 
the map. There-was Hassan 
Dagh, with its twin peaks, in 
the south-west; and the long 
wall of the Taurus or Bulgar 
Dagh, stretching from east to 
west along the south. Still 
more to the east was Ala 


Dagh, with its long row of 
foreshortened peaks, like the 
teeth of a saw; and behind 
them Doloman Dagh, on the 
way to Persia, he said. Then 
he threw open his shirt and 
bared his arms, while I won- 
dered what he was intending. 
He showed scars on breast and 
arms. This one had been re- 
ceived under Ala Dagh, that 
beside Hassan Dagh, and so 
on. He had learnt his geo- 
graphy with his blood, and had 
not forgotten it. He spread 
out his beard, extended his 
moustachios, straightened him- 
self, threw his head back and 
cocked it jauntily from side to 
side. He looked fierce enough 
for anything now—and I had 
thought him an old woman at 
one time! Something like this 
he had looked when young, 
he said. He had looked like 
a lion, had gone wherever 
he chose, and never known 
fear, 

When this curious scene 
was over I looked more close- 
ly at the country before me, 
for it is the most remark- 
able district in Asia Minor. 
From time immemorial this 
part of Cappadocia has been a 
land of troglodytes. Over an 
area measuring some fifty miles 
by forty, or even more, the 
cliffs and rocks are bored with 
strongholds and villages, which 
swarm with people living of 
choice in the old way. 

Entering the country by this 
road my destination for the 
night was Urgub, the largest 
of the rock-villages. It was 
only five or six miles beyond 
the pass, looking across a 
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shallow valley, and I gazed 
at it with a wayfarer’s added 
interest in the place in which 
he hopes to find accommoda- 
tion. On the whole, it seemed 
to promise well. It was pleas- 
ing to the eye—a collection of 
white buildings under a broken 
cliff, with a stretch of green 
meadow-land and orchards 
sloping down to a river in 
front. In size, too, it had even 
the appearance of a town, 
though with a certain vague- 
ness that I found difficult to 
account for. I doubted whether, 
after all, I should sleep in a 
cave in Urgub, as I hoped to 
do. There seemed to be too 
many buildings for caves to 
have a vogue. 

But there was no delay in 
coming to close quarters with 
cave life after I arrived in the 
town. The khan was built of 
stone: it had mullioned win- 
dows, there was an arcade of 


two storeys of pointed arches, 


round the courtyard, and the 
cliff rose at the back of the 
yard. Not much of a cave 
here, I thought. Yet they 
took me upstairs, and on the 
upper floor put my baggage 
into a room as certainly formed 
in the cliff as any cave in the 
world could be. It was a cell, 
perhaps nine feet square and 
seven high to the crown of its 
arched ceiling. It had a door 
and window to the courtyard, 
and also had, in the rear wall, 
a flimsy second door that ex- 
cited my curiosity. I opened 
this little door and looked into 
a black opening, from which 
issued echoing voices, and the 
sound of chains, and a gust of 
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foul air. Visions of unpleasant 
possibilities rose before me, and 
the khan-keeper was summoned. 
I wished to know exactly what 
would be found if I went far 
enough through the doorway. 
The khan-keeper spoke reas- 
suringly ef stables and other 
doubtful offices to be reached 
that way; but I resolved to 
take precautions. No one, I 
vowed, should enter my cell 
from that quarter. The dwell- 
ings of these cave-villages are 
said to be connected by a 
labyrinth of passages, and the 
idea of my room being part of 
the system was not to my 
liking. So I heaped baggage 
against the door, and put the 
foot of the bed against it as 
well, and slept facing the 
direction of danger. 

The cause of the town’s 
vague appearance, that I had 
noted from the pass, became 
evident the next morning. It 
was due to so many buildings 
being merely fronts, with no 
visible flanks. Houses that 
looked real enough from the 
street changed into formless 
masses of projecting or de- 
tached rock when seen from 
the side. The fronts were no 
more than masks of masonry 
to rooms hewn out of the solid. 
Sometimes there was a facade 
without a doorway. It stood 
like a tablet high up in the 
face of the cliff. Only later 
did I connect a mere hole in 
the rock at ground-level with 
the arehiteeture overhead. 
These built fronts represent 
the modern practice of the 
trogledytes. They are a com- 
promise between the instinct 
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for living in the safety ef the 
rocks, and the desire to get the 
advantage of the built dwelling. 
No doubt, also, the partly ex- 
cavated dwelling is cheaper 
than one wholly built. The 
wife and family can scoop out 
rooms in the soft rock from 
time to time if the excavated 
form is adopted. There is no 
limit to the accommodation 
that may be secured for no- 
thing in this way except 
domestic rebellion. So one 
may suppose that excavated 
dwellings will remain in favour 
for some time. 

But the old excavations 
which honeycomb the cliffs for 
hundreds of yards are the most 
interesting features of Urgub. 
There are many chapels, some 
of which have paintings on 


the walls. There are tombs, 
stables with hewn stalls and 
mangers, and the dwellings 
may be called uncountable. 
These excavations make no 
pretensions to outward effect. 
They belong to a time when 
their chief merit lay in being 
hard to come at, and harder 
still to enter if entrance were 
denied. 

I had come into a region in 
which months might be spent ; 
and my way of travelling was 
the best way of seeing it. But 
I could only spare a few days, 
for I wished to resume the 
journey at Injesu. After one 
clear day at Urgub I purposed 
to leave the road, and go by 
paths to see as much of the 
district’s other curiosities as 
time allowed. 


(To be continued.) 
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DIARY OF A SUBALTERN. 


THE MOVE TO FLANDERS. 


ON arriving at the station, 
the first thing to be done was 
to get the men into the train: 
covered trucks were provided 
for their accommodation, and 
they were supposed to hold 
forty men each; it was rather 
a squash, but they fitted in all 
right, and at any rate it 
was a welcome change from a 
trench. Having settled the 
men in, and while the horses 
were being entrained and the 
waggons got on to their trucks, 
there was a distribution of 
rations. There were two days’ 
rations on the platform, from 
which we concluded that we 
had got a fairly long journey 
before us. There was a certain 
amount of straw too, which the 
men were allowed to take to 
make their trucks more com- 
fortable. There was rather 
trouble over the accommoda- 
tion for the officers: three first- 
class coaches were provided, 
and there were twenty-eight 
of us. Perhaps one would say 
that we ought to have con- 
sidered ourselves lucky to have 
carriages at all, but the pros- 
pect of a journey of, probably, 
two days and nights with nine 
in @ carriage, not to mention 
equipment and food, is not 
very cheerful. The difficulty, 


however, was got over by the 
Headquarters electing to travel 
in a truck with some straw 
and their valises, in which, no 
doubt, they were more com- 
There 


fortable than we were. 





were seven of us in my carriage, 
and with all our equipment 
and two boxes of rations there 
was not much room to spare. 
We were all settled in some 
time before the train chose to 
start, but about 9.30 P.M. 
we moved off. Having had 
“dinner,” we proceeded to 
make our dispositions for the 
night. ‘ Dinner” consisted of 
bread, biscuits, jam, cheese, 
and bully beef. We were very 
annoyed to find that two 
bottles of cider, which we had 
bought in the village where 
we had spent the day, had 
been forgotten(?) by our 
servants, whose duty it was 
to look after our food. 

When arranged for the 
night we looked rather like 
a tin of sardines: each person 
had his feet up on the opposite 
set in between his two vis-d-vis ; 
this appeared a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement, and so we 
went to sleep. Very soon, 
however, I awoke to find my- 
self fondly cuddling a very 
muddy boot: my “opponent ” 
also woke up at the same 
moment and complained that 
my feet were seriously imped- 
ing his breathing; as they 
were firmly implanted in the 
pit of his stomach I did not 
quite see how that could be 
so, but I did not argue the 
point. With mutual apologies 
we proceeded to make fresh 
dispositions ; this time I elected 
to place my feet in the arm- 
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strap of the opposite window 
and lean against my neighbour. 
This arrangement did not last 
long, a8 I was soon woken up 
from both sides at once: I 
found that I was slowly but 
surely strangling my neighbour, 
while my “opponent” com- 
plained that he could not sleep 
with such a lot of French mud 
in such close proximity to his 
nose. As we were settling 
down once more, some one at 
the other end of the carriage 
appeared to be having a very 
realistic nightmare, and was 
once mere back in the trenches 
taking on innumerable Germans 
single- handed. And so the 
night was passed with various 
interruptions: if you were not 
disturbed by some one else 
kicking you in the ribs, then 
at the end of an hour or 
so you awoke with violent 
cramp. Still it was something 
to have a roof over one’s head, 
and it was nice and warm; in 
fact, by the time daylight began 
to appear there was, as the 
American would say, some fug! 
When I made my final awak- 
ening and looked out of the 
window it was raining hard. 
Soon we entered some big 
station (I believe it was St 
Denys), and we were’ much 
pleased to see that the plat- 
forms and railway lines were 
being cleaned up by a fatigue 
party of German prisoners. I 
must say that they appeared 
to be quite happy, and perhaps 
preferred it to fighting. The 
day was spent in eating, sleep- 
ing, and reading ; we had a few 
papers with us luckily and an 
old magazine. Every now and 
then the train would stop, 


sometimes at a station and 
sometimes outside; on these 
occasions the trouble was to 
stop the men all getting down 
and wandering about. Of 
course they were very cramped, 
but it did not do to leave half 
a dozen men behind each time 
we stopped; as a matter of 
fact it was easy enough to get 
on board again even when the 
train had got past you, as it 
did not appear to be in any 
hurry. Just before dark we 
arrived at the sea and travelled 
for some way alongside of it; 
it was very cheering to see the 
sea once more, and we imagined 
that we could see the cliffs of 
Old England. Soon after dark 
we started singing, and con- 
tinued making a great noise 
for well over an hour; we sang 
every song we could remember, 
and went through nearly all 
the musical comedies from be- 
ginning to end. Weeven tried 
a little harmony: the only 
song I can remember that we 
did not sing was “Tipperary.” 
Somewhere about 9 P.M. we 
arrived at a station which I 
believe was Calais: here we 
stopped for some time, with 
the result that we left a couple 
of men behind. Soon after 
leaving this place I went to 
sleep, and did not wake up 
again until the train stepped 
with what appeared to be a 
final jerk at a small station, 
which turned out to be our 
destination. It was now about 
2 A.M. and pretty cold, though 
fortunately it was not raining. 
While the regiment was de- 
training I got orders to go on 
in a car with a staff officer to 
Hazebrouck, where we were to 
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go into billets. The distance 
was about five miles, and we 
arrived in the town at 3 A.M. 
I was given a certain area in 
which to find billets for the 
regiment. As I expected that 
they would arrive soon after 
daylight, I saw that I had no 
time to spare. I had one 
quartermaster - sergeant to 
assist me and a small piece 
of ehalk. 

Now it is not a very easy job 
to find accommodation for up- 
wards of 1000 men and 28 
officers in a limited space even 
in the daytime, but when one 
is landed in a strange town at 
two o’clock in the morning to 
do this, and when one knows 
that the job has got to be done 
by daylight or very soon after- 
wards, I think it is a very 
difficult one. Another small 
item was the fact that my 
conversational French is not 
exactly brilliant: it certainly 
had improved somewhat since 
that first day at Havre, but 
that is not saying much. 
However, there we were, and 
War had taught us to look 
after ourselves. 

The first thing that caught 
my eye was a very large farm 
consisting of two long wings 
with the farmyard in between ; 
this struck me as a suitable 
place to start upon, so I ad- 
vanced boldly up to the farm- 
house and knocked at the door. 
I was rather surprised when it 
was opened immediately by a 
woman, who received me quite 
pleasantly. I explained to her 
that I wished to put a certain 
number of men in the barns, 
and asked her to let me have a 
look at them so that I might 
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judge how many they would 
hold: at a rough estimate we 
thought that we could put in 
a couple of companies, and so 
having told “Madame” that 
the soldiers would probably 
arrive soon after daylight, and 
having chalked “C” and “D” 
Coys. on the gate, we departed 
in search of fresh barns. Be- 
fore going, however, I bought 
some butter from “ Madame”: 
as we had not seen butter for 
over a month, I thought that 
this would be a great score for 
our company mess: later on I 
found that there was any 
amount of butter to be bought 
in the town, and the only 
result of my forethought was 
that I carried that pat of 
butter about in my overcoat 
pocket most of the morning, 
and eventually sat down upon 
it. 

After some wanderings and 
many explanations, I managed 
to get accommodation for all 
the men and most of the 
officers. The last place I came 
to belonged to a coal merchant, 
who was away, but his wife 
showed me round, and was 
very helpful in finding me 
billets for four officers in the 
house opposite. By this time 
it was daylight, and she in- 
sisted on my coming into the 
house and having some coffee: 
I did not need any pressing, a8 
I was feeling pretty hungry 
and tired by this time, and so 
I went in. While she was 
making the coffee we had a 
short conversation; she was 
very interested to hear that 
we had been fighting down 
on the Aisne, and her small 
son asked me if I had killed a 
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Boche yet: I replied that I 
thought I had probably done 
so, whereupon I went up great- 
ly in their estimation. The 
coffee was, as usual, excellent ; 
but I thought that it was 
about time that the regiment 
should be arriving, so I re- 
luctantly departed. On look- 
ing up the street I could see 
no signs of them, so I thought 
that I could not spend my 
time better than in looking 
round for some spare accom- 
modation, in case any one had 
not got enough room. I had 
just discovered a large empty 
house when the regiment began 
to arrive. I showed them all 
their billets, and then went 
into our own, which was the 
one procured for me by the 
coal merchant’s wife, to take 
off my equipment. Almost 
immediately, however, a mess- 
age came down that “C” and 
“D” Coys. could not get into 
their billets: up I went to 
the farm, and found that they 
were quite right, and that 
there was not possibly room 
for two companies in it. Barns 
that had looked all right in 
the darkness turned out to be 
full of straw. Naturally the 
officers and men were a trifle 
fed up: nothing is more annoy- 
ing than after a tiring day to 
march into a place and find 
that one’s billets are not ready, 
or that there are none at all. 
Fortunately I had provided for 
this emergency, and took the 
two company commanders down 
to the empty house which I 
had secured the moment before 
they arrived. I explained to 
them the fact that I had had 
to allot the places in the dark, 
VOL. CXCVII.—NO, MCXCIII. 


and one taking the house and 
the other the farm, they soon 
became quite happy again. 

This matter having been 
comfortably settled, I returned 
to my own billet for breakfast. 
The house we were in belonged 
to M. D Madame was a 
dear old lady, somewhat in- 
clined to embonpoint, but over- 
flowing with kindness. She 
beamed upon us a8 we came 
in, and took us upstairs to the 
rooms she had given us: at 
first she wanted us to have a 
room each, and would not hear 
of our sleeping on the floor, 
but we managed to persuade 
her that we really preferred it. 
Eventually we had two rooms, 
two in each. Then she in- 
sisted on bringing us up water 
to wash in, but we could not 
allow that, and explained to 
her what our servants were 
for. After a good wash we 
came downstairs to breakfast, 
and found the table laid with 
a beautiful clean cloth and 
napkins! We were quite over- 
come at the sight of napkins, 
not having seen such a thing 
for months. On the table was 
a huge bunch of very fine 
grapes, and during the whole 
time we were there there was a 
fresh bunch for every meal ; we 
tried to make her accept some 
payment for them, but she 
would not hear of it. 

After breakfast we went 
round the men’s billets, and 
saw that they were comfort- 
able, and having had a short 
inspection of rifles, &, we 
went out to have a look at 
the town. We wandered up 
through some small streets un- 
til we came to the main square. 
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This was quite a big place, 
with the Town Hall running 
along one side of it; round the 
other three sides there were 
numerous shops, some of which 
were quite good, at any rate 
better than any we had come 
across so far. I do not quite 
know whether it was the nap- 
kins, or the grapes, or the 
shops, or the combination of 
the lot, that put it into our 
heads to give a dinner-party : 
at any rate the motion was 
proposed and carried nem. con. 
Our dining-room was only a 
small one, so we only invited 
two guests. We told Madame 
of our project, and she entered 
into the spirit of the thing 
splendidly. At first she wanted 
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looking after her own family, 
and that we could not trespass 
on her kindness to such an 
extent; then, without a word 
to us, she produced plates, 
knives and forks, and glasses 
for us, so that we could have 
clean plates, &o., for each 
course, instead of having to 
have the things washed up 
between each course, which we 
had been accustomed to doing 
—that is to say, whenever we 
had more than one course. 
One of us saw to the invita- 
tions, one supervised the cook- 
ing, while I wrote out the 
menus and arranged the lay- 
ing of the table. The latter, 
I think, looked very well, and 
the only thing lacking was 


to cook for us, but we told her “salted almonds.” The menu 
that she had enough to do in was as follows :— 
Potage & M——. 
Sardines de |’ Aisne. 
Rissoles 4 Fray Bentos. 
Cotelets O——. 
Chouxfleur. 
Pommes de Terre. 
Ananas 4 |’Obus. 
Asperges 4 la S——. 
Cotelets Verdales 4 Hazebrouck. 
Vins. DEssERT. LIQUEUR. 
Champagne (G. H. Pommes. Benedictine. 
Mumm). Raisins. 
Eau Simple. 
Café Noir. 


The first, fourth, and sixth 
items were named after certain 
places on the Aisne, where we 
had been. The name of the 
third will be understood by 
any one who has lived on 
bully beef. The last was in- 
vented on the spot, and its 
chief ingredient was a bottle of 
very inferior olives which we 
bought in the town. The 


pine-apple, sardines, and as- 
paragus were all tinned, and 
also the outcome of our shop- 
ping. The champagne and 
benedictine were also bought 
in the town, whilst for the 
dessert and all the accessories 
of the feast we were indebted 
to our landlady. I think the 
dinner went off very well on 
the whole, and the only diffi- 
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culty with which we had to 
contend was an awful inclina- 


tion to wipe our knives on our. 


trousers, and other uncivilised 
habits we had got into, 

The next day was spent 
fairly quietly, the only disturb- 
ing incident being the arrival 
of an order to the effect that 
we were to be ready to move 
at an hour’s notice. Being 
under orders to move always 
rather spoils a day in billets, 
bat fortunately nothing hap- 
pened on this occasion, and we 
went into the town and did 
some more shopping. This 
morning the square was full of 
refugees, who were waiting 
outside the Town Hall for 
relief or employment: they 
seemed on the whole to be 
pretty cheerful, although there 
were some who looked rather 
miserable, 

The next morning, after the 
Commanding Officer’s inspec- 
tion of billets, we had an hour’s 
company drill in the field ad- 
joining our billet: after lunch 
there was a Sergeant-Major’s 
parade in a big field a little 
way outside the town. While 
this was going on we suddenly, 
at about 3.30, got orders to be 
ready to move in twenty min- 
utes, Fortunately, the men 
were just coming back from 
parade, but the rations were 
all lying out in the billets 
waiting to be drawn, and so 
we had to hustle to get off. 
Still we managed it somehow, 
but I am sorry to say that I 
had no time to go and say 
good-bye to Madame: however, 
I hope I may one day have the 
opportunity of seeing her again 
and thanking her for all her 


kindness to us; she was cer- 
tainly one of the best hostesses 
I have ever met. 

When we had marched up 
through the town as far as 
Brigade Headquarters, I was 
sent on ahead again on a 
bicycle to do the billeting for 
the regiment. We went on for 
about eight miles and arrived 
at the village of G——, where 
we were to billet for the night, 
just before dark. Here again 
I was given an area in which 
to find my billets: in this case 
it was one street. I found bil- 
lets for the men without much 
difficulty, as there were two 
lots of schools in the street and 
two lots of barns and out- 
buildings: these gave me 
ample accommodation for the 
four companies. I also found 
a large field for the transport, 
and then turned my attention 
to the needs of the officers. 
The first house I chose was 
rather a nice-looking one, and 
I thought I should at least get 
a couple of beds there. How- 
ever, for once in a way I was 
not to be received so well: the 
owner, who was a man of 
about fifty, came to the door 
with his napkin in his collar, 
and said that he was very 
sorry, but he could not pos- 
sibly take anybody, “Could 
he let me have one room 
then?” “No, he could not 
even do that!” After some 
further conversation I found 
that there were only himself 
and his wife in the house, and 
I was certain that he could 
very easily spare two rooms 
just for the uight. I was 
beginning to get rather an- 
noyed with him, when he 
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happened to remark that he 
was the Mayor. “All right,” 
I said; “if you are the Mayor, 
and cannot give me any assist- 
ance in your own house, you 
will jolly well come out and 
trot round this village with me 
and help me to get what I 
want!” This proposition did 
not seem to give him any 
pleasure at all, and he objected 
that he was even now in the 
middle of his dinner. I agreed 
that it was rather a pity that 
he should have to forego his 
dinner, but at the same time I 
submitted that it was even 
more important that “les 
officiers anglais” should have 
a roof over their heads. I do 
not think that he quite looked 
on it in the same light as I 
did, but he removed the napkin 
from his collar, put on a bowler, 
and came out into the rain, 
which had just begun to fall. 
He was not of much assistance 
to me: in fact, though he 
talked so fast to the people 
that I could not follow very 
well, I rather gathered that he 
was more of a hindrance than 
a help; but I kept him out for 
the best part of an hour, and 
then decided that I would pro- 
bably get on better alone. I 
think I got the better of him 
in the end, as when the regi- 
ment arrived I was still short 
of a resting-place for five 
officers: as I was very busy 
showing each company into 
their billets I just showed them 
the house, and told them that 
I knew that there was plenty 
of room inside, but that they 
might not be very well received. 
Leaving it at that, I finished 
my work and then went on to 
my own billet for supper. The 
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next morning, on inquiring 
how they had got on, they told 
me that they had been very 
comfortable. Perhaps he re- 
pented of his surliness: at any 
rate this was the only occasion 
on which I did not meet with a 
welcome reception. The people 
were as @ rule most kind and 
hospitable, and were ready to 
do anything for one, and even 
went out of their way to make 
one comfortable. 

My own billet that night 
was in a schoolhouse, where 
I slept soundly on a mattress 
on the floor. We got up next 
morning at 5 A.M., and were 
ready to move by 6 AM. 
After waiting about for some 
time, we eventually started at 
7.15 with our faces towards 
Belgium. 

At about 10.30 we crossed 
the Belgian frontier for the 
second time: I could not help 
thinking of our last visit to 
that country, and hoped that 
this time we might be more 
fortunate, and have a longer 
stay; also that the next fron- 
tier we crossed would be the 
Belgian-German one, and not 
the Belgian-French one. 

One could not help noticing, 
as one went along, how much 
more like England this part 
of the country was than any 
that we had passed through 
as yet; except for the large 
number of windmills scattered 
all over the country on every 
little knoll, one might have 
been at home. We passed a 
tremendous number of refugees 
on the road, but we noticed the 
next day that a good many of 
them came back after we had 
gone on: I think they more or 
less followed the sound of the 
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guns. After all, what else 
had they to go by? we our- 
selves did not know what 
was happening in front. 

At 12.30 we arrived outside 
the town of Ypres, and halted 
on the roadside until 4.30 P.M. 
Fortunately we had put some 
biscuits and cheese in our 
pockets, and we were very 
glad of this now. After lunch 
two of us started playing ocrib- 
bage, having nothing better to 
do: some kind person had sent 
us out two packs of patience 
cards, and they came in useful 
more than once. 

After a while this amuse- 
ment became rather too cold 
to be pleasant, so we began 
to walk up and down the 
road to keep warm, when 
rather an amusing incident 
occurred: several small bodies 
of French cavalry kept on 
trotting or walking past, and 
we thought it would be a 
good plan to ask them if they 
knew anything of what was 
going on in front. Then came 
the question of who was going 
to ask, as we were none of us 
brilliant at French ; eventually 
we decided that we would all 
ask together. When the first 
lot went by we all waited for 
each other, and so we were 
no further; the next time we 
all funked again except one, 
who, having a braver spirit 
than the rest, managed to get 
as far as “ Monsieur, quesque 
qui événe——” when the of- 
ficer who was at the head 
pulled up, and in absolutely 
perfect English said, “ What 
is happening out in front? 
Well——” and proceeded to 
tell us all he knew. Of course 
we all roared with laughter to 





think of all the trouble we had 
taken for nothing. He was a 
very nice fellow, and stopped 
talking with us for some 
time; and I do not think 
he made a single mistake in 
idiom. 

About half-past four we 
started to move on towards 
the town, and when the head 
of the battalion was just 
entering the outskirts I was 
sent for to go on and do the 
billeting once more: it ap- 
peared that an officer who 
had been sent on at ten o'clock 
that morning for the purpose 
had not yet turned up. We 
were to billet on the far 
side of the town, so I rode 
on as fast as I could, and 
when I got there I was much 
relieved to find that the other 
fellow had turned up, and had 
practically finished the job, as 
there was not much time to 
spare before the battalion 
would arrive. 

Just as the regiment came 
into sight, however, we got 
an order from the Brigade to 
the effect that we were to 
give up one side of our street 
to the French: this was rather 
@ nuisance, as most of our bil- 
lets happened to be on that 
side. Still, by making use of 
some unfinished houses, and 
turning out the inhabitants 
from the bottom floors of 
others, we managed to find 
room for everybody; and if 
the billets were not as good 
as usual that night, we were 
very lucky to be under cover 
at all, seeing that there was 
fighting going on within two 
miles. 

As far as the officers of my 
company were concerned, we 
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were very comfortable indeed, 
as I feund a very nice little 
house where we were very well 
looked after. When I arrived 
Madame was very much afraid 
that she could not put us up, 
as there were already four 
English officers coming and 
some French officers. On ask- 
ing who the English officers 
were, she said that they had 
had lunch there, and had pro- 
mised that they would come 
back for the night if possible. 
I reassured her on that point, 
as I knew that they, poor 
devils, were out on advance- 
guard, and that there was no 
chance of their being able te 
get back. She then said that 
she was only too glad to have 
us, and so we took our things 
in. While we were having 
dinner a French gunner officer 
came in, and we had a chat 
with him: he was a most de- 
spondent individual, but cheered 
up a little when we told him 
that we had two divisions com- 
ing up. He seemed to think 
that we had the whole of the 
German army in front of us 
(and as events proved he was 
not far wrong, but we did not 
know that then, and so we 
rather laughed at his fore- 
bedings). 

However, he bucked up a 
bit after we had given him a 
drink or two, and told him 
that all was well. We went 
te bed fairly early, and were 
up again at 4 A.M.: having 
swallowed a hasty breakfast, 
we moved off at 4.55 a.M. We 
were in reserve to the division, 
and so pottered along behind, 
moving on a little every now 
and then as the front line 
advanced. I am not sure that 
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in some ways it is not worse 
being in reserve than being in 
the fighting line: one is always 
within sound and sometimes 
within sight of the battle 
which is going on in front; 
and so one sits, generally in 
the ditch, and wonders how 
things are going on, and ex- 
pecting every minute to get 
orders to go up in support. 
Thus we spent the whole day 
waiting about, and only moved 
three miles: in the evening, 
soon after dark, we came back 
a short way and billeted in 
a small village about two miles 
out of Ypres. As we came 
back we noticed at least four 
separate fires on the horizon: 
these were quite big, and lit 
up the whole sky, and must 
have been whole villages burn- 
ing, not merely farms or hay- 
stacks. 

The next morning we were 
up at 6 A.M. and ready to move 
by 7 A.M.: nothing more oc- 
curred, however, and about 10 
o’clock I was sent out with a 
fatigue party to go and clear 
the ground for an aerodrome 
in a field just outside the vil- 
lage. This turned out to be 
quite a simple job, as it only 
consisted in cutting down nine 
trees, filling up a small ditch, 
and removing about fifty yards 
of hedge. We soon got this 
done, our only trouble being 
that the trees would fall across 
the road owing to the wind; 
luckily they were not very big, 
and so we easily cleared them 
away. Just as we had finished 
an aeroplane came down: the 
pilot was extremely grateful to 
us, as he said that he would 
never have noticed the ditch, 
and it would have been quite 
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big enough to have overturned 
his machine. 

We returned to the village 
soon after lunch, and found 
everything quiet. Just before 
four o'clock we got sudden 
orders to move, and marched 
off to another part of the line 
about six miles away: we ar- 
rived there in the dark soon 
after six o’clock, and found 
that we were to support the 
cavalry who were holding that 
portion of the line. It ap- 
peared that a prisoner, who 
had been captured that morn- 
ing, had with him orders for 
an attack that night, and as 
the cavalry were not very 
strong they sent for us to 
assist them in repulsing it. 
We halted about two miles 
short of the firing line, and 
one company, in which I was, 
was sent on up to the trenches. 
Having drawn our extra ammu- 
nition we set off, and arrived 
at brigade headquarters, which 
was about half a mile behind 
the trenches: here we got 
orders to leave two platoons 
and send on the remainder to 
the trenches. I was sent on 
with the two platoons—I had 
113 men to be exact,—and under 
the guidance of an officer pro- 
ceeded up to the village where 
they had their horses. As we 
were going up there was a 
tremendously heavy fire all 
along the line: it sounded as 
though there was a big attaek 
in progress, only I did not 
notice a bullet eoming over 
our way, although we were 
right behind the firing line. 
On arrival at the village we 
loaded ourselves with even 
more ammunition, and then 
went down to the trenches: 


by this time all was quiet 
again at this part of the line, 
although there was a consider- 
able amount of firing going on 
still away on our right. I left 
my men in a farmyard about 
150 yards from the trenches, 
and went on down to get 
orders from the colonel. I 
found him sitting in the trench, 
and he seemed to be very 
pleased when I told him that 
I had brought about a hundred 
men with me. I then asked 
him whether he would like me 
to bring them down into the 
trenches, but he said that he 
would rather have them be- 
hind, and told me to go and 
billet in the farmhouse where 
I had left them. This, of 
course, was very pleasant for 
us, a8 it was a very cold night. 
Luck favoured us once more, 
and nothing happened ill 
night. Shortly after dawn we 
withdrew and rejoined the bat- 
talion. We found the re- 
mainder of the battalion having 
breakfast in a field by the 
roadside about two miles back: 
about 9 A.M. we moved off, and 
marched back to our old billets, 
where we arrived at about 
eleven o'clock. Having had a 
wash and brush up, we pro- 
ceeded to have lunch: after 
lunch I went up to the tem- 
porary aerodrome, which I had 
helped to make the day before, 
and there, as I had hoped, I 
found a friend who had just 
come down from a reconnais- 
sance. I stayed talking to him 
for some time, and then had 
some tea with him on the 
ground. During tea we no- 
ticed one of our aeroplanes, 
which was flying round out in 
front amidst a perfect snow- 
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storm of shells; we remarked 
that they seemed to be having 
a pretty stormy journey, and 
soon afterwards it came down 
in our field. We went out to 
welcome them, and after they 
had got out we counted no 
fewer than twelve bullet-holes 
in the planes and framework : 
one bullet had taken a large 
chip out of one of the struts, 
while another had ploughed a 
furrow right up the side of the 
pilot’s seat. The observer had 
been so busy that he had not 
noticed that they had been hit 
at all. Soon afterwards my 
friend flew off home, which was 
about twenty miles back, and 
I could not help envying him 
when I thought of him spend- 
ing every night in a more or 
less comfortable mess, miles 
away from the firing line, and 
well out of range of even the 
heaviest guns; though I do 
not expect that I should have 
been so keen to be in his place 
when he was flying round as 
a target for “ Archibald”: 
“ Archibald ” is the name given 
by members of the Flying Corps 
to the German anti-aircraft 
gun; they do not mind how- 
itzers so much, but when 
“ Archibald” starts to talk it 
is time to move on. 

The event of the evening 
was the arrival of a French 
Army Corps: its arrival was 
sudden and, to us at any rate, 
unexpected, but at the same 
time very welcome. 

The next day, Saturday, 
October 24, we marched off 
at 9 A.M. to relieve a division 
who were entrenched in a wood 
about four miles away: we 
arrived behind them at about 
eleven o'clock, and halted for 
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a while in a small dip in the 
ground. While here I went 
on to look at the trenches 
which we were to take over, 
and to find the best way of 
getting up to them. While on 
my way back from this errand, 
in doing a little shell-dodging 
I fell into a ditch and twisted 
my knee: at first it did not 
seem to be very much, but by 
the time I got back to the 
battalion it was rather pain- 
ful. I had put this knee out 
before, playing football, and 
though it was not actually 
out now, I could feel that the 
cartilage was slightly loose, 
and it kept on slipping a 
little. However, I limped 
along with the headquarter 
section until we got to the 
farther side of the wood. We 
had by now pushed right 
through the other people, and 
were making for a ridge about 
six hundred yards in front of 
the wood ; the ridge had a row 
of houses along it, and these 
were filled with snipers. As 
the attack progressed, I was 
left behind to look after the 
horses, officers’ chargers, and 
ammunition mules which had 
been brought up to this point. 
As we sat in the edge of the 
wood, bullets kept whistling 
over us even after it had got 
dark, and we did not have a 
very pleasant time: one of the 
ammunition mules was hit in 
the gullet, and had to be de- 
stroyed. After a while I got 
orders to take them back to 
a small cottage about half a 
mile farther back in the wood: 
this I did, and then waited for 
further orders. 

Although we had been right 
through the woods there were 
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a certain number of snipers 
left in them; if you appeared 
on one of the rides even at 
night, you got a bullet past 
your head immediately: in 
fact, a fellow who had been 
there some time told me that 
he had seen one of them in the 
daytime, who had fired on him ; 
he was dressed in khaki, evid- 
ently taken from our dead, and 
carried only a bandolier and a 
pair of field- glasses. I was 
fired upon several times that 
night, and there must have 
been a regular gang of them 
watching the farm where we 
were: I had another horse hit 
during the night, and we were 
at least a mile behind our 
trenches, 

Soon after dawn I got 
orders to go down to battalion 
headquarters, which were in 
a cottage a little way behind 
the ridge we had taken the 
previous evening: on my way 
down I counted six separate 
bullets which came pretty close 
to me; they had obviously got 
certain spots marked, as each 
time I came to a gap in a 
hedge or some open place, 
there was a shot. On arrival 
at headquarters I reported that 
I had hurt my knee, but said 
that I could go into the 
trenches, as long as I did not 
have to run about much. I 
managed to sneak round to 
where my company was, and 
found the officers thereof seated 
behind a haystack having 
breakfast. Our trenches were 
in the hedge about twenty 
yards in front: the enemy had 
established themselves in some 
more houses about 150 yards 
away, and were engaged in 
picking off anybody who 


showed his head. At about 
twelve o’clock I was sent along 
to another company, who were 
on our right, to give some 
message: after rather a peril- 
ous journey, as my progress 
was necessarily a trifle slow 
and I offered a good target to 
the snipers, I found that the 
officers of this company were 
also having a meal between 
the walls of a_ burnt - out 
farm-house. We found a 
small cellar, and thought we 
might as well sit in here, as 
they were shelling us every 
now and then. During the 
afternoon they started getting 
nearer, until at last there was 
a terrific bang, seemingly just 
above our heads, and the cellar 
was filled with dust and fumes. 
At first we thought that they 
had got us, and that the cellar 
mouth was blocked up; but 
after a bit the Cust cleared off, 
and we went up to see what 
damage had been done. We 
found that the shell had burst 
about three yards away on the 
very spot where we had been 
sitting during the morning: 
three men, who had been 
boiling some tea inside, had 
been blown clean over the wall, 
and were lying on the grass 
outside: two were dead, and 
the other, I am glad to say, 
died in a few minutes. After 
this escape we were a bit 
shaken, but our troubles were 
not at an end: just before 
dark we saw the enemy evi- 
dently preparing for a night 
attack, and so we brought up 
all the men we could lay our 
hands on in support. Later 
on it began to rain and blow 
very hard, a really wet and 
stormy night; and so we put 
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two sections under one of the 
walls for the sake of shelter. 
Just about midnight, as we 
were trying to snatch a bit of 
sleep, we were woken up by a 
bang, and then a chorus of 
groans and shrieks. Thinking 
that the enemy were in the 
trenches, we rushed out and 
found that the wall, under 
which the two sections were 
lying, had collapsed like a pack 
of cards from the force of the 
wind, and had completely 
buried the unfortunate men: 
it was an awful job getting 
them out, some with broken 
legs, others with their arms or 
ribs crushed, and all suffering 
from shock; and all the time 
we expected to be attacked at 
any moment. In the middle 
of this I went down to bat- 
talion headquarters to fetch up 
the doctor: on my way down I 
gave my knee another wrench 
in the mud, and on my arrival 
he advised me to go back 
to where the transport was, 
and rest it for a day or 
two. I found the transport 
officer in the cottage, as he 
had just brought up the day’s 
rations; he said that he would 
take me back with him on his 
waggon, so at about 2 A.M. we 
started off. The transport was 
brigaded, and situated in a field 
about two miles in rear: the 
officers were living in a farm- 
houge near by, and gave me a 
corner to sleep in. The next 
day I rested my leg as much as 
possible: shells were bursting 
over us most of the day, so that 
I was unable to get down to 
the field ambulance, which was 
another mile farther back. In 
the evening, however, I started 
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off, but lost my way in the 
dark, and eventually arrived in 
a village full of French troops. 
On my inquiring where the 
English hospital was, I was 
taken into their own temporary 
hospital: here I was most ex- 
cellently treated, and offered 
food and drink. These of 


course I refused as politely as 


possible, having had supper be- 
fore I started, and having with 
some difficulty explained that I 
was not “blessé,” I made my 
way back. The next morning, 
my knee being still painful, I 
got a lift back in a lorry be- 
longing to the Flying Corps as 
far as the field ambulance: 
here I was told that it was no 
good staying up there in my 
present condition, and that I 
had better go down to the base 
and rest it there for a week or 
two. In the evening, there- 
fore, I went down in a horse 
ambulance to Ypres, and was 
taken to the hospital there. 
At about half-past one in the 
morning we were taken to the 
station in motor ambulances, 
and got on board the hospital 
train, which moved off at 2 A.M. 

We arrived at Boulogne at 
midday, and I was taken off 
to one of the base hospitals, 
where I had my knee dressed, 
and was then sent for light 
duty at the base. I remained 
there for about ten days, and 
then, as my knee kept on slip- 
ping, I was sent home to have 
it operated on. 

And so on November 12 I 
once again landed in England, 
after a crossing which, if it did 
not beat, at any rate equalled 
anything I had experienced at 
the front. 
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RESERVIST. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—FIRST AID. 


‘“‘T HOPE, Mary-Martha,” said 
Miss Oliver, pausing half-way 
up the hill and panting, “that, 
whatever happens, you will 
take a proper stand.” 

“You are short of breath. 
You should take more exercise.” 
Mrs Polsue eyed her severely. 
“When an unmarried woman 
gets to your time of life, she’s 
apt to think that everything 
can be got over with Fruit 
Salts and an occasional dose of 
Somebody’s Emulsion. Where- 
asit can’t. I take a mile walk 
up the valley and back every 
day of my life.” 

“T don’t believe you could 
perspire if you tried, Mary- 
Martha.” 

“Well, and you needn’t make 
a merit of it, ... and if you 
ask me,” pursued Mrs Polsue, 
“one half of your palpitation is 
put on, You’re nervous: what 
show you'll make in the draw- 
ing-room, and that’s why you’re 
dilly-dallyin’ with your ques- 
tions and stoppages.” 

“Mrs Steele and me not 
being on visiting terms——” 
Miss Oliver started to explain 
pathetically. ‘Yes, I know it 
was my duty to call when they 
first came: but what with one 
thing and another, and not 
knowing how she might take 
it—— Of course, Mary- 
Martha, if you insist on walk- 


ing ahead like a band-major, I 
can’t prevent it. But it only 
shows a ruck in your left 
stocking.” 

Mrs Polsue turned abeut in 
the road. “You were hoping, 
you said, that I'd be taking a 
proper stand? If that woman 
comes any airs over me——” 

She walked on without 
finishing the sentence. “She's 
every bit as much afraid as I 
am,” said Miss Oliver to her- 
self, as she panted to catch up; 
“the difference being that I 
want to put it off and she’s 
dying to get it over.” Aloud 
she remarked, “Well, and 
that’s all I was saying. As 
like as not they’ll be trying to 
come it over us; and if we 
leave it to Hambly——” 

“Him?” Mrs Polsue sniffed. 
“You leave it to me!” 


The Vicar welcomed them in 
the porch, and his pleasantly 
courteous smile, which took 
their friendliness for granted, 
disarmed Mrs Polsue for a 
moment. “It took the starch 
out of you straight: I couldn’t 
help noticin’,” was Miss Oli- 
ver’s comment, later in the 
day. “It took me by surprise,” 
Mrs Polsue corrected her: “—a 
man has no business to stand 
grimacing in his own doorway 
like a—a——” “Butler,” sug- 
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gested Miss Oliver. ‘‘—like a 
figure in a weather - house. 
What do you know about 
butlers? . . . but”—after a 
pause—‘“ I daresay you're right, 
there. I’ve heard it put about 
that her father used to keep 
one: and quite likely, now you 
mention it, she stuck her hus- 
band in the doorway to hide 
the come-down.” ‘The pot- 
plants were lovely,” Miss 
Oliver sighed; “they made 
me feel for the moment like 
Eve in the Garden of Eden.” 
“Then I’m thankful you didn’t 
behave like it. J was stiff 
enough by time we reached the 
drawing-room.” 


“Stiff” indeed but faintly 

describes Mrs Polsue’s de- 
meanour in the drawing-room ; 
where, within a few minutes, 
were gathered Mrs Amphlett, 
Mr Hambly, Dr Mant (who had 
obligingly motored over from 
St Martin’s), five or six farm 
wives, with a husband or two 
(notably Farmer Best of Tre- 
sunger, an immense man who, 
apparently mistaking the oc- 
casion for a wedding, had 
indued a pair of white cotton 
gloves, which he declined to 
remove, ignoring his wife’s 
nudges). Four or five timid 
‘“‘ women - workers,” with our 
two ladies and the host and 
hostess, completed the gather- 
ing. 
Mrs Steele opened the busi- 
ness amid an oppressive silence, 
against which all the Vicar’s 
easy chat had contended in 
vain. 

“T hope,” she began ner- 
vously, “that at such a time 
none of you will object to my 
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using the word I want to use, 
and calling you ‘friends’? 
. . . My friends, then—It was 
at my husband’s suggestion 
that I invited you to meet this 
afternoon—because, you know, 
somebody must make a be- 
ginning.” 

“Hear, hear,” put in Dr 
Mant encouragingly. 

Mrs Steele’s voice grew a 
little firmer. “We thought, 
too, that the Vicarage might 
be the most convenient place 
on the whole. It is a sharp 
walk up the hill for those of 
you who live in Polpier itself: 
but our stables being empty, 
the farmers, who come from 
farther and just now at greater 
sacrifice, escape a jolting drive 
down into the village and 
back.” 

“Hear, hear,” repeated Dr 
Mant. He was thinking of 
the tyres of his car. But this 
time he overdid it, and fetched 
up Mrs Polsue as by a galvanic 
shock, 

“Tf interruptions are to be 
the order of the day,” said Mrs 
Polsue, “I’d like to enter my 
protest at once. I don’t hold, 
for my part, with calling public 
meetings—for I suppose this is 
a public meeting?” she asked, 
breaking off, with a challenging 
eye on the Vicar. 

“By no means,” he answered 
with quick good-humour. “It’s 
a meeting by invitation, though 
—as my wife was about to 
explain—the invitations were 
meant to include friends of all 
creeds and parties.” 

“It’s for a public purpose, 
anyhow?” , 

“ Certainly.” 
“Then I may be saying 
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what doesn’t meet with your 
approval, or Mrs Steele’s, or 
the company’s: but that’s just 
my point. I don’t hold with 
meetings for public business 
being called in a private house. 
Because if things are done that 
you don’t approve of, either you 
sit mum-chance out ©’ polite- 
ness, or else you speak your 
mind and offend your host and 
hostess.” 

Mr Hambly was about to 
interpose, but the Vicar checked 
him with a quick movement of 
the hand. 

“Mrs Polsue’s is a real 
point; and, if she will allow 
me to say so, she has put it 
very well. Indeed, I was going 
to propose, later on, that we 
hold our future meetings in a 
place to be agreed on. This is 
just a preliminary talk; and 
when a dozen people meet to 
discuss, it’s handier as a rule 
to have some one in the chair. 
... You agree? . . . Then, 
for form’s sake, I propose that 
we elect a chairman.” : 

“ And I propose Mrs Steele,” 
added Mr Hambly. 

“Seconded,” said Farmer 
Best. “Damn it!” 

“William !” his spouse ejacu- 
lated. (She knew that he de- 
tested Mrs Polsue, whom he 
had once described in private 
as “the p’isenest ’ooman thai 
ever licked verdigris off a 
farthing.”) 

“Tis all right, Chrisjana,” 
he responded in a muffled voice, 
with head abased as nearly 
between his calves as a pro- 
tuberant stomach allowed. 
“But one o’ the castors o’ this 
here chair has given way... . 
Beggin’ your pardon, ma’am,” 


—he raised a face half- 
apoplectic but cheerful, and 
turned it upon his hostess— 
“but I totalled up eighteen 
score when last weighed. 
There’s no damage done that 
can’t be set right with a screw- 
driver afore I go.” Then, with 
another turn-about that em- 
braced the company, “ Pro- 
posed an’ seconded that Mrs 
Steele do take the chair. Those 
in favour say ‘Hi!’—the con- 
trary ‘No.’ ... The Hi’s ’ave 
it.” (Farmer Best was Viee- 
Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians, and knew how to 
conduct public business.) 

Mrs Steele resumed her little 
speech. A pink spot showed 
upon either cheek, but she 
spoke bravely. 

‘*T suppose the first thing to 
be done is to see, as tactfully 
as we can, that during these 
first few weeks at any rate the 
wives and families of the men 
who have gone away to fight 
for us suffer no want. There 
are other ways in which we 
can be useful— And I take it 
for granted that all of us 
women, who cannot fight, are 
longing to be useful in some 
way or other. . . . There is the 
working of socks, scarves, waist- 
coats, for instance; the tearing 
and rolling of bandages; and 
Dr Mant, who has so kindly 
driven over from St Martin’s, 
tells me that he is ready to be 
kinder still and teach an Am- 
bulance Class. ... But our first 
business—as he and Mr Hambly 
agree—is to make sure that the 
wives and children of our re- 
servists want neither food nor 
money to pay their rent... . 
They tell me that in a few 
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weeks the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association will be 
ready to take much of this 
work off our hands, though 
acting through local distribu- 
tors. Indeed, the Vicar—in- 
deed, my husband has already 
received a letter from the Dis- 
trict Secretary of the Associa- 
tion asking him to undertake 
this work. In time, too, no 
doubt—as Government makes 
better provision — that work 
will grow less and less. But 
we have not even arrived at 
it yet. Until it is set going 
these poor women and children 
may be short of money or the 
food that money buys. So the 
proposal is to raise a few pounds, 
form a War Emergency Com- 
mittee, and tide matters over 
until a higher authority super- 
sedes us. For in the interval 
a neighbour may be starving 
because her husband has gone 
off to fight for his country. 
None of us, surely, could bear 
the thought of that?” 

Mrs Steele’s voice had gath- 
ered confidence, with something 
of real emotion, as it went on; 
and an approving murmur ac- 
knowledged her little speech. 
Her husband, whose eyes had 
kindled towards the close, was 
in the act of throwing her an 
applausive glance when Mrs 
Polsue’s voice cut the silence 
sharply. 

“T don’t understand this talk 
about a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Association, or whatever you 
call it. Are we a part of it, 
here in this room?” 

“Oh, no,” the Vicar an- 
swered. ‘We are here merely 
to discuss forming an Emerg- 
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ency Committee, to provide 
(among other things) present 
relief until the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association 
—dreadful name!—until the 
8.8.F.A., as we'll call it, is 
ready to take over the work.” 

‘“ And then we shall be cold- 
shouldered out, I suppose?” 

“Dang it, ma’am!” put in 
Farmer Best. “What matter 
who does the work, so long as 
the poor critters be fed mean- 
time?” 

[Here we should observe that 
while Mrs Polsue had a trick 
of sniffing that suggested a 
chronic cold in the head, 
Farmer Best suffered from an 
equally chronic obstruction of 
the respiratory organs, or (as 
he preferred te call them) his 
pipes. As from time to time 
he essayed to clear one or 
another of these, the resultant 
noise, always explosive, re- 
sembled the snort of a bullock 
or the klock! of a strangulated 
suction-pump. With these in- 
terjections Mrs Polsue on the 
one hand, Farmer Best on the 
other, punctuated the following 
dialogue. And this embar- 
rassed the company, which, 
obliged in politeness to attri- 
bute them to purely physical 
causes, could not but own in- 
wardly that they might be mis- 
taken for the comments—and 
highly expressive ones — of 
mutual disapprobation. ] 

“Danging it don’t answer 
my question—nor banging it,” 
persisted Mrs Polsue. “I want 
to know more about this As- 
sociation, and where we come 
in... . Just now, Mrs Steele 
was talking about a District 
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Secretary and local distributors 
—which looks to me as if the 
whole business was cut-and- 
dried.” 

“There's nothing cut-an’- 
dried about me, ma’am.” Far- 
mer Best’s sharp little eyes 
twinkled, and he chuckled 
obesely. 

“Again Mrs Polsue has the 
right of it,” answered the Vicar. 
“Perhaps I should have ex- 
plained at the beginning that 
this War, coming upon us 
so suddenly, has taken the 
S.S.F.A. somewhat at un- 
awares, in Cornwall at any 
rate. The machinery exists— 
in skeleton; but there still 
wants the personnel to work 
it. In our District, for in- 
stance——”’ 

“District ?”’ snapped Mrs 
Polsue. ‘ What’s a District?” 

The Vicar pulled a wry face. 
“The Districts at present cor- 
respond with the Deaneries in 
the diocese,” 

“Q-oh, indeed? Ha!” 

“There is worse to come, Mrs 
Polsue.” He laughed frankly. 
“You asked, ‘Who are the 
local distributors?’ A present 
rule of the Association—which 
I beg you to believe that I 
regret—provides for two agents 
in each parish, to report and 
advise on cases: the Parson, 
and one of the Guardians.” 

‘“‘_And that’s me, ma’am. 
Honk!” added Farmer Best. 
“I’m what Parson called the 
skelliton of the machinery.” 
He wound up with a wink at 
the company, and a wheezy 
laugh. 

“You may titter, all of you!” 
Mrs Polsue glared about her. 


“But if ever there was hole- 
and-corner sectarianism in this 
world—And this is what we’ve 
come to listen to!” 
“You han’t done much lis- 
tenin’ up to now, ma’am.” 
‘Forgive me,” Mrs Steele 
interposed, as Dr Mant looked 
at his watch. ‘I don’t know 
much about rules of the chair; 
but I really think you are all 
out of order. We are not yet 
discussing the Association or its 
rules, but whether or not we 
shall form a Committee to look 
after these poor people until 
something better is done for 
them. We in this room, at all 
events, belong to very different 
denominations. I—I hope we 
meet only as Christians.” 
Farmer Best slapped his 
thigh. “Bray-vo, ma’am! and 
you never spoke a truer word.” 
“T only wish to add,” the 
Vicar persisted, “that before 
any outside society works in 
this parish, I shall urge very 
strongly that the parish nom- 
inates its agents: and that I 
hope to have the pleasure of 
proposing Mrs Polsue and Mr 
Hambly. One more word * 
“Certainly not.” His wife 
cut him short with a sharp rap 
on the table. “I can rule you 
out of order, at all events!” 
Everybody laughed. Even 
Mrs Polsue was mollified. 





“Well, I managed to drag 


the truth out at last,” was her 
final shot, as the meeting re- 
solved itself into Committee 
and fell to business. 


She was further placated, a 
few minutes later, by being 
elected (on the Vicar’s pro- 
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position) a member of the 
House-to-house Visiting Sub- 
Committee. ‘’Twill give her,” 
Farmer Best growled to his 
wife, later, as they jogged home 
in the gig, “the chance of her 
life to poke a nose into other 
folks’ kitchens.” 

Farmer Best—it should here 
be observed—with all his oddi- 
ties, was an exemplary Poor 
Law Guardian. He had small 
personal acquaintance with 
Polpier itself: the steepness of 
the coombs in which it lay was 
penible to a man of his weight : 
yet, albeit by hearsay, he knew 
the inner workings of the small 
town, being interested in the 
circumstances of all his neigh- 
bours, vividly charitable towards 
them, and at the same time no 
foolin judging. Of the country- 
folk within a circuit of twelve 
miles or more his knowledge 
was something daemonic. He 
could recount their pedigrees, 
intermarriages, numbers in 
family; he understood their 
straits, their degrees of afflu- 
ence; he could not look across 
a gate at a crop, or view the 
state of a thatch, but his mind 
worked sympathetically with 
some neighbour’s economies, 
He gave away little in hard 
money; but his charities in 
time and personal service were 
endless. And the countryside 
respected him thoroughly: for 
he was eccentric in the fashion 
of a true Englishman, and, with 
all his benevolence, you had to 
get up early to take him in. 

Nor was Farmer Best the 
only one to doubt Mrs Polsue’s 
fitness for her place in the sub- 
committee. Mrs Steele spoke 
to her husband very positively 
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about it as he helped to water 
her begonia-beds in the cool 
of the evening. 

“You were weak,” she said, 
“to play up to that woman: 
when you know she is odious.” 

“The more reason,” he an- 
swered. “If you’re a Christian 
and find your neighbour odious, 
you conciliate him.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” 

“ My dear Agatha—isn’t that 
a somewhat strong expression, 
for you?” 

She set down her watering- 
pot. 

“Do you know what I want 
to say?” she asked. “I want 
to say, ‘Go to blazes!’ ... 
When I said the woman is 
odious, do you suppose I meant 
odious to me or to you?” 

“Q-oh!” The Vicar rubbed 
the back of his head peni- 
tently. “I am sorry, Agatha 
—I was thinking of the time 
she gave you this afternoon.” 

“She -will give those poor 
women a@ worse time—a dread- 
ful time!” said Mrs Steele, 
with conviction. 

He picked up his watering- 
pot in such a hurry as to spill 
a tenth or so of its contents 
into his shees; swore under his 
breath ; then laughed aloud. 

“T’ll bet any money they’ll 
get upsides with her, all the 


same. Lord! there may be 
fun !” 

His wife eyed him as he 
emptied the watering - pot 


spasmodically over the flowers. 

“As a rule you have so 
much more imagination than 
I.... Yet by fits and starts 
you take this business as if it 
were a joke. And it is War, 
you know.” 
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The Vicar turned away hur- 
riedly, to fetch more water. 

On the Sub-Committee for 
house-to-house visiting — the 
Relief Committee, as it came 
to be called—were elected : 

(1) For Polpier—Mrs Polsue, 
Miss Alma Trudgian (in Mrs 
Polsue’s words, “a pitiful Ritu- 
alist, but well-meaning. She'll 
give no trouble”), the Vicar, 
and Mr Hambly. 

(2) For the country side of 
the parish—Mr and Mrs Best, 
“with power to add to their 
number.” On the passing of 
this addendum, Farmer Best 
uttered, apparently from the 
roof of his palate, a noise not 
unlike the throb of the organ 
under the dome of St Paul’s, 
aud the mysterious words, 
“Catch me!” 

Next was formed a Sub- 
Committee of Needle-W orkers, 
to make hospital-shirts, knit 
socks, &c. It included Miss 
Charity Oliver; and Mrs Steele 
undertook to act as Secretary 
and send out the notices. 

—Next, a Sub-Committee of 
Ways and Means, to collect 
subscriptions, and also to act 
as Finance Committee. The 
Vicar, Mr Best, Mr Hambly, 
with Mr Amphlett for honor- 
ary treasurer. Mrs Amphlett 
(a timid lady with an irregular 
catch of the breath), without 
pledging her husband, felt sure 
that under the circumstances 
he wouldn’t mind. Then Dr 
Mant unfolded a scheme of 
ambulance classes. He was 
one of those careless, indolent 
men who can spurt invaluably 
on any business which is not 
for their private advantage. 
(Everybody liked him; but he 
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was known to neglect his own 
business deplorably.) He could 
motor over to Polpier and lec- 
ture every Saturday evening, 
starting forthwith. Mrs Steele 
undertook to write to the Local 
Education Authority for per- 
mission to use the Council 
Schoolroom. 

At this point the parlour- 
maid brought in the tea. 


“T believe,” remarked Miss 
Oliver pensively, on the return 
journey, ‘‘I could take quite a 
liking to that woman if I got 
to know her.” 

“She won’t give you the 
chance, then,” said Mrs Polsue; 
‘go you needn’t fret.” 

“No, I suppose not... in 
a fashion. Still”—Miss Oliver 
brightened—“ she proposed me 
on the Needlework Committee, 
and were to meet at the 
Vicarage every Wednesday. 
She looked up at me a moment 
before mentioning my name, 
and smiled as nice as pos- 
sible; you might almost say 
she read what was in my 
mind.” 

“’T would account for her 
smiling, no doubt.” 

“T don’t know what you 
mean by that. ‘T'was in my 
mind that I’d rather be on 
that committee than on any 
other. She’s a proper lady, 
whatever you may say, Mary- 
Martha. And the spoons were 
real silver—I took occasion to 
turn mine over, and there was 
the lion on the back of it, sure 
enough.” 

“T saw you in the very act, 
and meant to tell you of it 
later; but other things drove 
it out of my head. You should 
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have more command over your- 
self, Charity Oliver.” 

“But I can’t,” Miss Oliver 
protested. ‘When I see pretty 
things like that, my fingers 
won’t stop twiddlin’ till I make 
sure.” 

“By the same argiment I 
wonder you didn’t pocket the 
spoon, Which was old Lord 
Derby’s complaint; though I 
doubt you wouldn’t get off so 
light as he did.” 

“There was the tea - pot, 
too. ... I couldn’t get nigh 
enough to see the mark on 
that, though I tried. Next 
time, perhaps—though I doubt 
she won’t have the silver out 
for ordinary workin’ parties.” 

“ Tut—the tea-pot was silver 
right enough. I ought to 
know, havin’ one of my own 
and a heavier by ounces. No, 
I don’t use it except on special 
occasions, because you can’t 
make so good tea in silver as 
in china ware; and clome is 
better again. But though you 
lock it away, a silver tea-pot is 
a thing to be conscious of. I 
don’t hold,” Mrs Polsue fell 
back on her favourite formula, 
“with folks puttin’ all their 
best in the shop window.” 

“Well, you must be strong- 
minded! For my part,” Miss 
Oliver confessed, * little 
luxuries always get the better 
o’ me. I declare that if a rich 
man was to come along an’ 
promise to load me _ with 


diamonds and silver tea-pots 
and little knick-knacks of that 
sort, I shouldn’ care who he 
was, nor how ugly, but I’d just 
shut my eyes and fling myself 
at his head,” : 
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“You'd better advertise in 
the papers, then. It’s time,” 
said Mrs Polsue sardonically, 
She wheeled about. “Charity 
Oliver, you needn’ use no more 
silly speech to prove what I 
could see with my own eyes, 
back yonder, even if I hadn’t 
known it already. You're a 
weak fool— that’s what you 
are. Those folk, with their 
pretty manners and their ‘ how- 
dee-do’s,’ and ‘I hope I see you 
well’s,’ and their talk about all 
classes bein’ at one in those 
times of national trial and 
standin’ shoulder to shoulder 
till it makes a body sick—do 
you reckon they mean a word 
of it? Do you reckon that if 
‘twas Judgment Day itself, 
and you given to eatin’ peas 


with a knife, they’d really 
want you to luncheon?” 
“But I don’t——” 


“I’m puttin’ it for the sake 
of argument 24 

“Then I wish you wouldn’t,” 
Miss Oliver interrupted with 
some spirit. 

“And old Hambly kow- 
towing like a Puss-in-Boots 
till I could have wrung his 
neck for him—and you 
weakenin’ and playin’ gentility 
as you picked it up, like 
another cat after a mouse— 
and myself the only one left 
to show ’em plain that we 
weren't to be put up—yes, 
and after you’d hoped, up to 
the very door, that whatever 
happened, I’d take a proper 
stand !” 

“ Well, and so I did,” Miss 
Oliver admitted defiantly. 
“But I didn’t ask you to 
make yourself conspicuous.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—POLSUE V, PENHALIGON, NANJIVELL 
INTERVENING. 


At breakfast, two days later, 
Dr Mant received a summons 
to visit Polpier and pronounce 
upon the symptoms of boat- 
builder Jago’s five-year-old son 
Josey (Josiah), who had been 
feverish ever since Tuesday 
evening. The Doctor’s practice 
ranged over a wide district, 
and as a rule (good easy man) 
he let the ailments of Polpier 
accumulate for a while before 
dealing with them. Then he 
would descend on the town 
and work through it from door 
to door—as Un’ Benny Rowett 
put it, “like a cross between a 
ferret an’ a Passover Angel.” 
Thus the child and his temper- 
ature might have waited for 
thirty-six hours—the mothers 
of Polpier being skilled in febri- 
fuges, from quinine to rum-and- 
honey, treacle posset, elder tea 
—to be dealt with as pre- 
liminaries to the ambulance 
lecture, had it not been that (1) 
the Doctor had recently re- 
placed his old trap with a two- 
seater car, which lifted him 
above old economies of time, 
and (2) he wished to ascertain 
if the valley schoolhouse, in 
which he was to lecture, pos- 
sessed a wall-chart or diagram 
of the human frame; for it is 
a@ useful rule to start an 
ambulance class with some 
brief information on the body 
and its organs, their position 
and functions. Also he re- 
membered casually an official 
letter received from Troy, a 
couple of days ago, concern- 
ing one Nicholas Nanjivell, a 


reservist. The man, if he re- 
membered rightly, had an 
epithelioma somewhere in his 
leg, and was quite unfit for 
service. Nevertheless he must 
be visited: for the letter was 
official. 

First of all, then, the Doctor 
hied him to boat-builder Jago’s: 
and it was lucky he did so, 
for the child had developed 
measles —a notifiable com- 
plaint. “Any other cases 
about?” he asked. 

Mrs Jago did not. know of 
another child sick or sorry in 
the whole of Polpier. ‘‘ Which,” 
she went on to argue in an 
aggrieved tone, “it therefore 
passes my understandin’ why 
our Josey should be took, poor 
mite. "Tisn’t as if he was a 
naughty child, either.” 

“Everything must have a 
beginning, Mrs Jago,” said the 
doctor in his cheerful matter-of- 
fact way. 

“You reckon as it will 
spread, then?” 

“‘T don’t know. I hope not. 
. . . It’s a mercy that the 
schools are closed for the holi- 
days. When did they close, by 
the way?” 

“ Just a week ago.” 

“H’m. ... I must step up 
and ask the Schoolmaster a few 
questions.” 

“T called you in to cure my 
Josey, not to talk about other 
folk’s children.” (Mrs Jago 
was a resentful woman.) 

“And I am doing my best 
for him. ... Tut! in a week 
or so he’ll be running about as 
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well as ever. But I’m the 
Medical Officer of Health, 
ma’am.” 


“Well I know it; seein’ 
that, four months back, as you 
happened to be passin’, I called 
you in an’ asked you to look 
at the poor dear’s eyes an’ 
give me a certificate that he 
was sufferin’ from something 
chronic. An’ you flatly de- 
clined.” 

“If my memory serves me, 
I said he had a small stye in 
his eye, and I was willing to 
certify that for what it was 
worth, if you didn’t mind pay- 
ing me half-a-crown.” 

“If edication’s free, as they 
call it, I don’t see why a body 
should pay half-a-crown to get 
off what can be had for no- 
thing. That’s how I reasoned 
then, and always shall. In 
consikence o’ which that la- 
di-da of an Attendance Officer, 
that thinks all the maids be 
after him an’ looks sideways 
into every shop window he 
passes for a sight of his own 
image; and if it rids us of a 
fella like that, I’m all for Con- 
scription—got me summonsed 
before the Tregarrick bench 
an’ fined another half-crown, 
with five shillin’ costs. An’ 
now, when the mischief’s done 
an’ the tender dear one rash 
from head to foot ”—Mrs Jago 
mopped her eyes with the edge 
of her apron—‘ what better 
can ’ee say than thank God 
the schools be closed! For 
my part, I wish He’d close an’ 
roll the great stone o’ Daniel 
agenst ’em for ever and ever!” 

Doctor Mant sought up the 
valley to the Schoolmaster, 
Mr Rounsell, whose quarters 
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formed a part of the school- 
buildings, and ended the block 
on its southern or seaward side. 
One roof, indeed, covered him 
in and out of school: and the 
Vicar, as one of the Managers, 
had been heard to lament 
this convenient provision. “It 
never allows the fellow to for- 
get his chain: he talks to me 
as if I were a class of forty.” 


Mr Rounsell himself an- 
swered the door. He had been 
gardening, and was in his 


shirt-sleeves. At sight of his 
visitor he became exceedingly 
prim and scholastic, with a 
touch of defiance. He was 
short in stature, and, aware 
of this, often paused in the 
middle of a sentence to raise 
himself on his toes. He made 
a special study of what he 
called “ Voice-Production,” and 
regulated his most ordinary 
conversation by the laws (as 
he understood them) of that 
agreeable science. 

“Doctor Mant?” 

“Ah, it’s yourself, is it?” 
chimed Dr Mant, whom the 
Schoolmaster’s accent always 
sent back, and instantly, to a 
native brogue. ‘ Well, and it’s 
a fine row of sweet peas you 
have, Mr Rounsell, at the edge 
of the garden by the stream. 
I note them every time I drive 
by: and how in the world you 
contrive it, year after year, in 
the same soil——”’ 

“You take me at some dis- 
advantage, sir,” said Mr Roun- 
sell stiffly. “My daughter 
being from home on a holi- 
day, and few people coming to 
this door at any time, unless it 
be to ask a small favour.” 
“Well, and you've hit it: 
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for myself’s one of that same,” 
Dr Mant assured him cheer- 
ily. ‘But business first! 
Jago’s child has the measles. 
Had you any reason to sus- 
pect measles, or anything of 
the sort, in your school before 
you closed it a week ago?” 

Mr Rounsell, who had seemed 
to be arming himself against a 
very different approach, sensibly 
relaxed his guard. He was 
punctilious by habit in all 
official responsibilities. He 
considered for a moment before 
answering— 

“Had I done so, I should 
have reported my—er—suspi- 
cions. I cannot tax my memory, 
Doctor Mant, with having ob- 
served a symptom in any child 
which pointed —er—in that 
direction, With regard to the 
child Jago, I was the less likely 
to be forewarned of such an— 
er—shall we say ?—eventuality, 
seeing that he is the mostirregu- 
larattendant of my infant class, 
and, so far as my recollection 
serves me, his attendances dur- 
ing the past quarter amount to 
but twenty-three point four. 
I leave you to judge.” 

“Right—O! What about 
his attendance the week before 
breaking-up ? ” 

_ “TI can look up the Register 
if you wish, sir, But, speaking 
at off-hand, I should compute 
the child Josiah Jago’s attend- 
ances during the last week of 
July at nil, or thereabouts. 
You will understand, Dr Mant, 
that at the very close of the 
school year many parents take 
advantage, reasoning that they 
will not be prosecuted during 
the holidays. I may say that 
I have drawn the attention of 


the School Attendance Com- 
mittee to this—er—propensity 
on the part of parents, and 
have asked them to grapple 
with it; but, so far, without 
result,” 

“ Hallelujah!” exclaimed Dr 
Mant. “Then there’s hope we 
may isolate the little devil... . 
Well, so far so good. But that 
wasnt my only reason for 
calling. I have to give an 
ambulance lecture in your 
schoolroom to-morrow evening : 
and I came to ask if you had a 
wall-map or chart of the human 
body to help mealong. Other- 
wise I shall have to lug over a 
lot of medical books with plates 
and pass ‘em around: and the 
plates are mixed up with others 

. Well, you understand, 
they’re not everybody’s picture- 
gallery. That’s to say, you 
can’t pass a lot of books around 
and say ‘Don’t turn the page, 
or maybe you'll get more than 
you bargain for.’” 

Mr Rounsell had stiffened 
visibly. “I will not conceal 
from you, Dr Mant, that the 
matter on which you now ap- 
proach me is—er—the subject 


‘on which I—er— privately 


anticipated that you had called. 
I have no official knowledge of 
your lecturing here to-morrow 
—instructive as I am sure it 
will be. The Managers have 
not consulted me; they have 
not even troubled to give me 
official notice. But come in- 
side, sir.” 

Doctor Mant followed, to a 
little parlour lined with books ; 
wherein the little man turned 
on him, white with rage. 

“T have heard, by a side 
wind,” he foamed, “that a 
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meeting was held, two days 
ago, up at the Vicarage, when 
it was decided that you should 
hold lectures in this school—my 
school. I wasn’t asked to at- 
tend. ... And of course you 
will jump to the conclusion 
that I am over-sensitive, huffed 
for my own sake. It isn’t that! 

. I am huffed — maddened 
if you will—for the sake of my 
calling. For twenty years, Dr 
Mant, I have opened this 
school every morning with 
prayer, dismissed it with prayer 
every evening, and between 
times laboured to preach many 
things that all in the end 
come to one thing—the idea 
of a poor English schoolmaster. 
All over the country other poor 
schoolmasters have been spend- 
ing their lives teaching in just 
the same way their notion of 
England—what she is, has 
been, ought to be. Similarly, 
no doubt, teachers all over 
France and Germany have 
been teaching—under the guise 
of grammar, arithmetic, what 
not—their ideas of what France 
or Germany has been, is, ought 
tobe. These nations are op- 
posed and at length they come 
to a direct conflict, in this War. 
Mark you what happens! At 
once we patient teachers in Eng- 
land are brushed all aside. You 
call a chance Committee of 
amateurs, and the man who 
has taught the boys whom, 
within a fortnight, you will be 
clamouring to fight for you, 
has not even the honour to be 
consulted. ... Yes, I think 


well enough of Great Britain 
to be pretty confident that she 
will win, letting us slip; that 
is, she will win, though fighting 
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with a hand tied. But Germany 
is no such fool. She won’t, in 
her hour of need, despise the 
help of her teachers. They 
teach what is almost diametri- 
cally opposed to our teaching : 
they teach it thoroughly, and 
on my soul I believe it to be as 
nearly opposed as wrong can 
be to right. But they have 
the honour to be trusted; 
therefore they will succeed in 
—— this war a long one. 

. » Yes, I have a wall-map, 
sir, of the human body. It 
does not belong to the school: 
I bought it on my own account 
seven years ago, but the then 
Managers considered it too 
naked to hang on the walls of 
a mixed school, and disallowed 
the expense. You are very 
welcome to use it, and I am 
only glad that at length it will 
serve & purpose.” 


“Touchy lot, these school- 
teachers!”” mused Dr Mant on 
his way back to the town. “I 
never can like ’em, somehow. 
. . . Maybe I ought to have 
used a little tact and told him 
that, as I understood it, Mrs 
Steele called the meeting; and 
it was for women-workers only. 
That wouldn’t quite account 
for Farmer Best, though.” He 
chuckled. “And I suppose 
Best and the Vicar, as Mana- 
gers—yes, and Mrs Amphlett’s 
another—just put their heads 
together on the spot and gave 
leave to use the schoolroom, 
without consulting the Head 
Teacher at all. I don’t suppose 
it ever crossed their minds. 
. . . No: on the whole that 
poor little man is right. No- 
body in England ever does take 
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any truck in schoolmasters. 
They’re just left out of account. 
And I dare say—yes. I dare 
say—that means we don’t, as 
a people, take any real truck 
in Education. Well, and who’s 
the worse for it ?— barring 
the teachers themselves, poor 
devils! Germany has taken 
the other line, put herself in 
the hands of pedagogues, from 
the Professors down: and a 
nice result it’s going to be for 
her, and for the rest of the 
world in the meantime! On 
the whole ¥ 

On the whole, the Doctor 
decided—faithful to his habit 
of looking questions in the face 
and so passing on—that these 
things worked out pretty well 
as they were. 

His reflections carried him 
to the bridge-end : where, in the 
porch of the Old Doctor’s house, 
he encountered Mrs Polsue. 

“Ah! Good morning, ma’am! 
We are bound for the same 
door, it appears? That’s to 
say if, as I seem to remember, 
a man called Nanjivell lives 
here?” 

“He does,” Mrs Polsue 
answered. “And if I may 
make bold to say so, it’s 
high time!” 

“Eh?... Are you looking 
after him? I’d no idea that he 
was really sick.” 

“No more haven't I,” said 
Mrs Polsue, “But I'll say ’tis 
time somebody looked after him, 
if I say no more. In point of 
fact,” she added, “I’m not see- 
ing Nicholas Nanjivell, but a 
woman called Penhaligon who 
lives in the other tenement 
here. Her husband was called 
up last Saturday.” 





“What, are you ladies a 
work already?” 

“Oh, J don’t let the grass 
grow under my feet,” said Mrs 
Polsue. 

‘Damn the woman, I suppose 
that’s a slap at me,” muttered 
Dr Mant to himself. But he 
tapped on the Penhaligons’ 
door for her very politely. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
“That’s Nanjivell’s door, at 
the end of the passage.” 

He bowed and went on, came 
to the door, paused for a glance 
at the padlock hitched loose on 
the staple, knocked, and—as 
his custom was when visiting 
the poor — walked in briskly, 
scarce waiting for an answer. 

“Hullo!” 

Between him and the small 
window, almost blocking the 
light — on a platform con- 
structed of three planks and 
a couple of chairs set face 
to face—stood Nicky - Nan, 
with a trowel in one hand 
and a bricklayer’s board in 
the other, surprised in the act 
of plastering his parlour ceiling. 

“Had an accident here?” 
asked Dr Mant, eyeing the 
job critically. “Old house 
tumbling about your ears?” 

“No... yes— that’s to 
say ” stammered Nicky- 
Nan; then he seemed to 
swallow down something, and 
so to make way for a pent-up 
fury. “Who sent for ’ee? 
Who told ’ee to walk in like 
that without knockin’? .. . 
That’s what I ask—Who sent 
for ’ee here? J didn’!” 

“ What in thunder’s wrong 
with ye?” asked the Doctor, 
very coolly taking a third 
chair, seating himself astraddle 
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on it, and crossing his arms 
over the top. “No harm to 
be taken patching up a bit 
of plaster, is there?” Again 
he eyed the ceiling. 

“T—I beg your pardon, 
Doctor,” answered Nicky-Nan, 
recollecting himself. “But I 
live pretty lonely here, and 
the children 

“So that’s why you put a 
padlock on the door? . 
Well, I’m not a child. And 
though you didn’t send for 
me, somebody else did. Mr 
Johns, the Custom House Of- 
ficer at Troy. He wants to 
know why you didn’t go with 
the rest of the Reserve last 
Sunday.” 

Nicky-Nan blazed up again. 
“Then you can tell ’en I can’t 
nor I won’t—not if he cuts me 
in little pieces, I won’t! Curse 
this War, an’ Johns ’pon the 
the top of it! Can’t you 
see——”’ 

“No,” put in the Doctor, 
“that’s just what I can’t, 
while you stand up there 
spitting like a cat on the 
tiles between me and the 
light. What fly has stung 
ye I can’t think; unless you 
want to get off by passing 
yourself on me for a lunatic; 
and I can’t certify to that 
without calling in a magis- 
trate... . Here, man, don’t 
be a fool, but get down!” 

Nicky-Nan laid aside trowel 
and board on the platform, 
and lowered himself to the 
floor, very painfully. 

“ Sit ye down here!” Doctor 
Mant jumped up and turned 
his chair about. “Wait a 
moment, though, and let me 
have a look at you. No! not 
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that way, man—with your 
back to the light!” He caught 
Nicky - Nan by the _ two 


shoulders, faced him about to 
the window, and took stock 


of him. “H’m . you look 
pretty bad.” 
Nicky - Nan in fact had 


spent half the previous night 
in crawling upstairs and down- 
stairs, between parlour and 
bedroom, or in kneeling by 
the bedroom cupboard, hiding 
his wealth. He had thrown 
himself at last on his bed, to 
sleep for a couple of hours, 
but at daybreak had turned 
out again to start upon the 
plastering and work at it 
doggedly, with no more sus- 
tenance than a dry biscuit. 
It had all been one long-drawn 
physical torture; and the grey 
plaster smeared on his face 
showed it ghastly even be- 
yond nature. 

“Here, sit down; strip your 
leg, and let me have a look 
at it.” 


The examination took some 
fifteen minutes, perhaps; the 
Doctor kneeling and inspecting 
the growth with the aid of a 
pocket magnifying-glass. 

“Well,” said he, rising and 
dusting his knees, “it’s a 
daisy, and I'll bet it hurts. 
But I don’t believe it’s malig- 
nant for all that. If you were 
a rich man, now but you're 
not; so we won’t discuss it. 
What you'll have to do is to 
lie up, until I get you a ticket 
for the South Devon and East 
Cornwall Hospital.” 

“No hospital for me,” said 
Nicky-Nan, setting his jaw. 

“Don’t be a fool. I let slip 
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in my haste that I don’t reckon 
the thing malignant; and I 
don’t—as yet. But it easily 
may be; and anyhow you're 
going to have trouble with 
it.” 

“T’ve had trouble enough 
with it already. But, mortal 
or not, I be’n’t goin’ to stir out 
o Polpier nor out o’ this house. 
. . « Doctor, don’t you ask it!” 
he wound up, as with a ory ex- 
torted by pain. 

“Why, man, what are you 
afraid of ? An operation for 
that, what is it? A whiff of 
chloroform—and in a week or 
a 

“ But interrupted 
Nicky-Nan sharply, and again 
recollected himself. ‘To tell 
’ee the truth, Doctor—that’s to 
say, if what passes between 
patient an’ doctor goes no 
farther 7 

“That’s all right. I’m secret 
as houses.” 

“To tell ’ee the truth, then, 
there’s a particular reason why 
I don’t want to leave Polpier 
—not just for the present.” 

Dr Mant stared at him. 
“You are going to tell me 
that reason.” 

But Nicky-Nan shook his 
head. ‘“I’d rather not say,” he 
confessed lamely. 

Still Dr Mant stared. ‘Look 
here, Nanjivell. You've a beast 
of a lump on your leg, and I 
can certify at once that it 
unfits you for service, You 
couldn’t even crawl up a ladder 
aboard ship, let alone work a 
gun. But the people over at 
Troy have asked the question ; 
and, what is more, it sticks in 
my head that, two days ago, I 
got a letter about you—an 
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anonymous letter, suggesting 
that you were just a malingerer, 
who nursed an ailment rather 
than go to the War and take 
your chance with the others. 
As a rule I put that kind of 
letter in the fire, and so I did 
with this one. As a rule, also, 
I put it right out of my head. 
.. . But I’ve a conscience, in 
these times; and if I thought 
you to be nursing a trouble 
which I pretty well know to be 
curable, just to avoid your 
honest share in this War e 
Dr Mant paused. 

‘“‘Cuss the War!” said Nicky- 
Nan wearily. “It looks to me 
as if everybody was possessed 
with it.” 

Dr Mant still gazed at him 
curiously, then whipped about 
with a sudden “Hey! What’s 
that ?” 





That was the voice of Mrs 
Penhaligon uplifted without, 
voluble and frenzied: and the 
Doctor hurried forth, Nicky- 
Nan hobbling after, to find 
Mrs Penhaligon waving her 
arms like a windmill’s, and Mrs 
Polsue, as before the blast of 
them, flat-backed against the 
wall of the passage. 

“And there you'll stay,” 
Mrs Penhaligon threatened, 
“while I teach your proud 
flesh! S’pose now I ventured 
on you, as you’ve been venturin’ 
on me! S’pose now that, with- 
out so much as a visitin’ card, 
I nosed in on you with—‘So 
that’s your poor dear husban’s 
portrait, that you nagged to 
his grave—and a _ speakin’ 
image of him too, afore he 
took to the drink as the better 
way—— An’ what little 
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lux’ries might you have cookin’ 
in the apparatus, such as a 
barren woman might reas’nably 
afford? Yes, yes—it must be a 
great savin’, havin’ no children 
of your own, but do it warrant 
pig’s liver an’ bacon of a 
Saturday?’ Oh, my Gor, J’ll 
make your two ends meet afore 
I’ve done with ’ee! J’il tell ’ee 
the savin’ of lard ’pon butter! 
Pu tell ’ee about nettle-broth 
an’ bread-crumbs for a child’s 
diet! IlJ/——” 

The noise had attracted a 
group of women to the porch- 
way; among them, Mrs Climoe 
—‘‘good at the war-cry,” as 
Homer says of Diomede. They 
huddled forward, obscuring the 
light. 

Mrs Polsue, feeling the wall 
firm against her back, collected 
her dignity. “I wish all 
respectable people here,” she 
appealed to Dr Mant, as he 
came hurrying up the passage, 
“to take note of this woman’ 
language.” " 

“*Woman?’” panted Mrs 
Penhaligon. “No more of a 
woman than yourself: and less 
of a lady, thank God! Out! 
Out! afore I soil my hands 
upon ’ee!” 

“You would hardly believe, 
Dr Mant” — Mrs Polsue ad- 
dressed him with an air of 
fine gentility, as the one person 
present who could understand 
—‘but I called on this poor 
body to advise and, if neces- 
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sary, procure her some addition 
to her income from the Emer- 
gency Fund.” 

“Oh, take her away!” 
sobbed Mrs Penhaligon, sud- 
denly breaking down. ‘Isn’t 
it enough to lie awake at night 
with your man at the wars? 
You’re a gentleman, sir, an’ a 
doctor, an’ can understand. 
Do ’ee take her away!” 

But Nicky-Nan had pushed 
forward. ‘You mean well, 
ma’am, I don’t doubt,” he said, 
addressing Mrs Polsue. “But 
this here War has got upon 
everybody’s nerves, in a manner 
o’ speaking.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to trouble 
yours,” retorted Mrs Polsue, at 
bay and vicious; “or maybe 
it has, and that’s why you're 
not with the Reserve.” 

Nicky - Nan flushed to the 
roots of his hair, But he an- 
swered pacifically—‘ Until I go, 
ma’am, you may take it from 
me that Mrs Penhaligon shan’t 
want. I fixed all that up with 
her husband afore he left. So 
there’s not need for your callin’ 
again, if you don’t mind.” 

He said it firmly, yet quite 
respectfully. One or two of 
the women in the porch mur- 
mured approval. 

Not so Mrs Climoe. 

“O—oh!” said Mrs Climoe, 
half aloud and all unheeded for 
the moment, “So that’s the 
way the wind blows, sure 
enough !” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE *TATY-PATCH. 


Nicky-Nan went back to his 
parlour, closed the door care- 


again, and resumed his plaster- 
ing. He felt vexed with him- 


fully, mounted the platform self over that little speech of 
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bravado, It had been in- 
cautious, with all those women 
listening. 

Still it might be explained 
away, and easily enough. 
That woman Polsue put every- 
body’s back up. His words 
had been just a piece of bluff, 
to get rid of her. 

He had succeeded, too. He 
chuckled, recalling Mrs Polsue’s 
discomfiture; how with a final 
sniff she had turned and passed 
out between the ironical files 
that drew aside for her in the 
porchway. ... For a burden 
had fallen from his heart: his 
little mistake, just now, weighed 
as nothing against the assur- 
ance that Dr Mant would write 
a certificate and settle these 
meddlesome idiots at the Troy 
Custom House, .. . Moreover 
Dr Mant—who passed for a 
knowledgeable fellow in his 
profession—had as good as 
assured him that his leg was 
nothing to die of; not just yet, 
anyway. Well, he would have 
it attended to, sometime; his 
life was valuable now. But 
he wasn’t going to hurry about 
it, if a sound leg meant his 
being taken and ordered off to 
this dam-fool War. Nicky- 
Nan pursed up his lips as he 
worked, whistling to himself a 
cheerful, tuneless ditty. 

Some one tapped on the door. 

** Who's there?” 

“Tt’s me,” answered the 
voice of Mrs _ Penhaligon. 
“Can I come in?” 

“No, you can’t!” he shouted. 
“Here, wait a minute! . . 
And what might be the matter 
now?” he asked, as he opened 
the door a very little way. 
“Tm sorry, ma’am, that I can’t 


ask ’ee to step inside; but 
there’s a tidyin’-up goin’ for- 
ward,” 

“T’d as lief speak to ’ee here, 
in the passage. Indeed I’d 
rather,” said Mrs Penhaligon, 
as he emerged, trowel in hand. 

“Well, what is it?” 

She hesitated a moment. 
“Tis a hard thing for a woman 
to say. ... But maybe ’tis 
turnin’ out you are?” she sug- 
gested brightly. 

“Turnin’ out?” 

“That would simplify things, 
o course, And everybody 
knowin’ that Amphlett’s served 
you with a notice to quit ¥ 

But thereupon Nicky-Nan 
exploded. “Served me with 
a notice, did he? Amphlett! 

. Well, yes he did, if you 
want to know. But never you 
fret: I’m upsides with Am- 
phiett. This is my house, 
ma’am: an’ here I bide till it 
pleases me to quit.” 

“O—oh!” sighed Mrs Pen- 
haligon dejectedly, “then it 
puts me in a very awkward 
position, if you don’t mind my 
sayin’ so.” 

“How is it awkward, 
ma’am?” asked Nicky - Nan, 
rubbing his unshaven chin 
with the point of the trowel. 

“Well, Mr Nanjivell, I dare 
say you meant it well enough. 
But I have my reputation to 
think about; an’ the children, 
God bless ’em! I grant that 
Polsue body to be a provokin’ 
woman. She ’ve a way with 
her that drives me mad as a 
sheep. But, if you won’t mind 
my tellin’ ’ee, you men have 
no sense—not a mother’s son 
of ’ee. Not a doubt my Sam 
’d ha’ spoke up just as fierce 
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as you did. But then, you see, 
he’s my Sam.” 

“Very like ’tis my dulness, 
ma’am,” said Nicky-Nan, still 
delicately scraping his jaw- 
bristles with the trowel; ‘‘ but 
I don’t catch your drift, even 
now.” 

“Then I'll speak plainer. 
Where was the sense to blurt 
out afore a lot o’ naybours as 
you'd see I didn’ come to 
want? Be I the kind o’ 
woman to take any help but 
my own man’s?—even if you 
had it to give—which ’tis well 
beknown as you haven’t.” 

“Oh, damn!” He swore as 
if a wasp had stung him: and 
indeed he had jabbed the point 
of the trowel into his jaw. 
After a pause he added, “‘The 
naybours know—do they ?—as 
I couldn’ act up to what I 
promised that woman, not if 
I tried. Very well, then. 
Where’s the harm done?... 
I cleared her out, anyway.” 

Mrs Penhaligon eyed him 
with pity for a moment. 
“Yes,” she sighed, “that’s just 
the plumb-silly way my Sam 
would talk: and often enough 
he’ve a-driven me just wild with 
it. Men be all of one mould. 

. Mr Nanjivell, you’ve no 
great experience o’ women. 
But did ’ee ever know a woman 
druv to the strikes! by another 
woman? An’ did ‘ee ever 
know a woman, not gone in 
the strikes, that didn’ keep 
some wit at the back of her 
temper? . . I was dealin’ 
with Mrs Polsue, don’t you 
make any mistake.” 

“It struck me that she had 
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been distressin’ you, an’ you’d 
be glad to get the rids of 
her.” 

“So I was in distress. But 
I had th’ upper hand, ’specially 
wi’ those women hearkenin’ 
and every one hatin’ her... . 
What must happen, but forth 
you steps with a ‘Leave this 
to me. J'll look after Mrs 
Penhaligon. Jl see she don’t 
come to want ’—all as bold as 
a fire-hose? ‘Jl clear ’ee out 
o this house, which is our 
house,’ says you—or to that 
effect. I wasn’ so mad but, 
when I heard ’ee, there was 
time to glimpse mother Climoe’s 
face. Oh, yes! I know what 
you'll be sayin’. ‘Talk, is 
it?’ you'll be sayin’, just like 
my Sam: an’ ‘Let them talk. 
What’s talk?’—an’ talk, all 
the time, two-thirds of every 
decent woman’s life!” 

“T never heard such dratted 
nonsense in all my born days.” 

“That’s because you was 
never married. You'd have 
heard it from a wife, half your 
time: though I dare say” 
—Mrs Penhaligon sighed— 
“’twould ha’ been with you 
like the rest. ‘A nice 
cautch Mr Nanjivel’s made of 
it,’ said I to myself, getting 
back to the kitchen: ‘but he’s 
under notice to quit: and if he 
quits quick an’ delicate, mebbe 
there’s no great harm done.’ 
So I came along to ask you 
about it.” 

At this point Nicky- Nan 
fairly lost command of his 
temper. 

“So you’re one wi’ the rest, 
eh? All in one blasted con- 
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“He talked so confident of 
his money, too. . . . Funny 
thing if Nicky-Nan, that we’ve 
been pityin’ all this time, should 
turn out to be a miser !” 


spiracy to turn me to doors! 
One comes threatenin’, t’other 
comes carneyin’, but all endin’ 
in the same lidden.’ ‘Your 
health be’n’t the best, Nanjivell: 
let me recommend a change of 
air. ‘Nanjivell, you’re a fine 
upstandin’ fellow, an’ young 
for your age. Why don’t ’ee 
leg it off to the War?’ ‘These 
be hard times, Nanjivell; so 
I’m forced to ask ’ee for your 
rent, or out you go.’ An’ now 
along you come wi’ the latest. 
‘Would you mind makin’ your- 
self scarce, Mr Nanjivell, to 
oblige a lady as has lost con- 
fidence in her repitation?’ 
Now look ’ee here, ma’am— 
what I said to that woman 
Polsue, just now, is no more 
than I’m able to abide by. If 
the shoe pinches at any time, 
you can come to me, and [ll 
reckon up wi’ Sam Penhaligon 
when he comes back. What's 
more—though, to be sure, ’tis 
no affair o’ mine—I reckon 
Sam Penhaligon ’s the only 
chap alive, savin’ yourself, con- 
sarned in this repitation you’ve 
started to make such a fuss 
about. But you're playin’ 
Amphlett’s game, ma’am, to 
turn me out,” wound up Nicky- 
Nan wrathfully, turning away : 
“that’s what you’re doin’: and 
T’ll see you——” 

He slammed-to the door upon 
the oath. 

“There was never a man in 
this world,” sighed Mrs Pen- 
haligon as she regained her 
own kitchen, “ but hisself came 
afore everything and every- 
body.” She arrested her hand 
on the cover of the flour-barrel. 


An hour later, in the full 
light of the afternoon sunshine, 
Nicky-Nan emerged from the 
old house with a shovel on his 
arm and a bundle dangling 
from it. He had heard Bert 
Penhaligon say that the Boy 
Scouts’ patrol was limited to 
night-duty. By day the pilots 
with their telescopes habitually 
commanded this whole stretch 
of coast, nor could the peri- 
scope of a submarine push it- 
self above the inshore water 
and not be detected. 

At the corner of the Warren, 
where the cliff turns eastwardly 
with a sharp bend, Nicky-Nan 
almost ran into Policeman Rat- 
it-all, who pulled himself up 
for a chat as usual. 

“T don’t know what you 
think,” observed the Police- 
man; “but to my mind this 
here war gives us a great sense 
o’ Brotherhood. I read that 
on the newspaper this mornin’, 
and it struck me 4s one 0’ 
the aptest things I’d seen for 
a long while.” 

“You said something o’ the 
sort, last time we met,” 
answered Nicky-Nan. 

“You're wrong there.” Rat- 
it-all seemed to be slightly 
hurt in his feelings; “‘ because 
I read it on the paper only this 
morning. ‘Against War in the 
abstrac’ much may be urged,’ 
it said. ‘But ’oo will deny as 
it begets a sense o’ Brother- 
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hood if it does nothin’ else?’ 
That was the expression.” 

“T don’t take much truck in 
this War, for my part,” said 
Nicky-Nan, quartering on the 
narrow footpath to let Rat-it- 
all pass: “but it’ll do a dam 
sight else afore we're through 
with it, if you want my 
opinion.” 

“To a man in the Force,” 
said Rat-it-all pensively, “an 
expression like that, mixed up 
with photographs in the ‘ Daily 
Mirror, strikes HoME, A man 
in the Force, as I'll put it, is 
in some ways unlike other 
men.” He paused to let this 
sink in. 

“Take your time,” said 
Nicky-Nan. “But I’m not 
contradictin’ ’ee,” 

“If they’re a species, he’s a 
specie—a man set apart, like 
a parson. A parson tells you 
how you ought to behave, and 
I take you in charge if you 
don’t.” 


“Like Satan,” Nicky-Nan 


sug gested. 
“ Rat-it-all! Not a bit like 
Satan!” said the Constable 


angrily. ‘“You’ve not been 
followin’. I never heard s0 
foolish an interruption in all 
my born days.... What be 
you carryin’ in that there 
bundle, makin’ so bold?” 
Nicky- Nan felt his heart 
stand still. “Just my weskit 
an’ a few odds an’ ends,” he 
answered with affected non- 
chalance, Forcing himself to 
meet Rat-it-all’s gaze, and per- 
ceiving it to be dreamy rather 
than suspicious, he added, 
“What makes ’ee ask?” 
“Nothin’,. . . nothin’... . 
Only you reminded me of a 
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song I used to sing, back in 
the old days. It was called 


‘Off to Philadelphia in the 
mornin’. A beautiful voice I 
used to have: tenor. I shouldn’ 
wonder if I had it yet; only” 
—with a wistful sigh —“in 
the Force you got to put 
that sort o’ thing behind you, 

. which brings me back to 
what I was saying. In an 
ordinary way, a police -con- 
stable’s life is like a parson’s: 
they see more’n most men 0’ 
what’s goin’ on, but they don’t 
belong to it. You can’t pro- 
perly hob-nob with a chap that, 
like as not, you'll be called 
on to marry or bury to-morra; 
nor stand him a drink—nor be 
stood—when, quite as like, next 
time you'll be servin’ a sum- 


mons. There’s a Jane on both 
sides.” 
“A who?” 


“°Tisn’ a ‘’oo,’ ’tis an ‘it’: 
bein’ an expression I got off 
an Extension Lecturer they had 
down to Bodmin, one time. 
I'd a great hankerin’, in those 
days, to measure six-foot-two 
in my socks afore I finished 
growin’, and I signed on for 
his lectures in that hope. 
With a man callin’ hisself by 
that name and advertisin’ as 
he'd lecture on ‘“ Measure for 
Measure,” I thought I'd a little 
bit of all right. But he ran 
right off the rails an’ chatted 
away about the rummiest 
things, such as theatricals. I 
forget what switched ’en off 
an’ on to that partic’lar line: 
but I well remember his open- 
in’ remark. He said, ‘To meas- 
ure the true stature of a great 
man we must go down to the 
livin’ roots. A certain Jane is 
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bound to overtake us if we dig 
too long amon’ the common 
‘taturs with their unstopp’d 
lines an’ weak endings and this 
or that defective early quart. 
Oh!—all profitable, no doubt, 
an’ worth cultivatin’ so long as 
we do not look for taste.’ 
When I woke up at the 
end, ’twas with these words 
printed in mind same as they’ve 
remained. But I couldn’ figure 
out how this here Jane got 
mixed up in the diet. So, 
bein’ of a practical mind then, 
in my ’teens, same as I be to- 
day, I stopped behind and 
asked him-—takin’ care to look 
bright and intelligent — who 
might be this Jane he'd al- 
looded to. If you'll believe 
me, it turned out to be no 
person at all, but a way the 
gentry have of sayin’ they’re un- 
comfortable; same as, through 
some writin’ chap or other, all 
the papers was talkin’ of your 
belly as your Little Mary.” 

“ Mine?” 

“When I say ‘yours,’ o’ 
course I mean to say ‘ours’ 
—that’s to say, every one’s.” 
Rat-it-all made a semicircular 
sweep of the hand in front 
of his person. 

“Something of a liberty, I 
should say, however many you 
include. What I object to in 
these newspapers is the pub- 
licity. .. . But, if you ask my 
opinion, that Extension fellow 
a a start with pullin’ your 
eg.” 

“You’re wrong, then. For 
I tried the expression ‘pon 
Parson Steele only two days 
ago. ‘This here War, sir,’ I 
took occasion to say, ‘fairly 
gives me the Jane, He reck- 


eonised the word at once, an’ 
lugged out his notebook. ‘Do 
you know, constable,’ says he, 
‘that you're talkin’ French, 
an’ it’s highly interestin’?’ 
‘I make no doubt as ’twould 
be, sir,’ says I, ‘if I was to 
hold on with it.’ ‘You don’t 
understand,’ says he. ‘These 
gallic turns o’ speech ’—which, 
"tween you an’ me, Id al- 
ways thought o’ gallic as a 
kind of acid — ‘these gallic 
turns o’ speech,’ says he, ‘be 
engagin’ the attention of 
learned men to such an ex- 
tent that I think o’ writin’ 
& paper upon ’em myself,’ 
says he, ‘for the Royal Institu- 
tion o Cornwall at their next 
Summer Meetin’.. . . I was 
considerably flattered, as you 
may well understand. .. . But 
that brings me back to my 
point. Parsons an’ constables, 
as I see the matter, be as men 
set apart, an’ lonely. So when 
I reads ’pon the paper that 
this here War has made us 
all brothers, it strikes Homg, 
an’ I feel inclined to stop an’ 
pass the time o day with 
anybody.—I don’t care who 
he may be.” 

“Then why waste time 
danderin’ along tke cliffs, 
here?” 

Policeman Rat - it - all 
lowered his voice. ‘‘ Between 
you an’ me, again,” he con- 
fessed, “I got to do my four 
miles or so every day, for the 
sake o’ my figger.” 

“’Tis unfortunate then,” 
said Nicky-Nan, taking heart 
of grace and lying hardily: 
“for you've missed a lovely 
dog-fight.” 

“Where? Whose?” Kat- 
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it-all panted, suddenly all alive 
and inquisitive. 

“Dog - fights don’t concern 
me. ... It may ha’ been Jago’s 
bull-terrier an’ that Airedale 
o’ Latter’s. Those two seldom 
meet without a scrap.” 

“Is it over?” A sudden 
agitation had taken hold of 
Rat-it-all’s legs. 

“ Very like,” lied Nicky-Nan, 
now desperately anxious to be 
rid of him. “I heard somebody 
callin’ for snuff or a pot o’ 
pepper—either o’ which they 
tell me——” 

“ An’ you’ve kep’ me dallyin’ 
all this while how-de-doin’!” 
Rat-it-all made a bolt down the 
path. 

Nicky-Nan watched his 
diminishing figure, and col- 
lapsed upon a thyme-scented 
hillock in sudden revulsion 
from a long strain of terror. 

He sat there for a good five 
minutes, staring out on the 
open waters of the Channel. 
An armed cruiser, that had 
been practising gunnery at 
intervals during the day, was 
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heading home from Plymouth, 
A tug had come out and was 
fetching back her targets. 
Nicky-Nan arose very de- 
liberately, made for his ’taty- 
patch in the hollow beyond the 
pilot house, laid his bundle on 
the ground, and began to dig 
in and cover his golden coins, 
fetching a handful at a time. 


He had buried them all, and 
was returning at shot of dusk, 
when he met young ‘Bert 
Penhaligon coming up the 
path. 

“This is the last night for us 
here,” proclaimed young Bert, 
“and I can’t say as I’m sorry! 
But maybe they’ll move us.” 

“How so?” asked Nicky- 
Nan. 

“Well, between you an’ me,” 
announced young ‘Bert, who 
during the last week had 
seemed to put on stature and 
confidence together, “there’s a 
company of Royal Engineer 
Territorials ordered over from 
Troy, to dig theirselves in an’ 
camp here.” 
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A CENTURY OF INVASION SCHEMES. 


WHo is there who has tried 
to study any passage in his- 
tory and has not had occasion 
to be grateful for the French 
“doctoral thesis” and “diploma- 
tic study”? To guard against 
all hazard of misunderstanding, 
be it noted that a diplomatic 
study is not necessarily a study 
of diplomacy commonly so 
called, but of documents. The 
French who love la situation 
nette and precision, distinguish 
between “la diplomatie” and 
“la diplomatique” more exactly 
than we do between diplomacy 
and diplomatics. They do the 
thesis and the study alike ex- 
tremely well, with the diligence 
invidiously called German, and 
that blessed faculty for making 
things clear which emigrates 
but little across the Rhine, and 
not so much as one has fre- 
quently to wish it would across 
the Channel, and they have a 
noble alacrity in doing both for 
honour only. It would not be 
easy to lay one’s hand on an 
equivalent in English for the 
series of papers on “ Projets de 
descente en Angleterre, d’aprés 
les Archives des affaires étran- 
géres,” contributed to the 
‘Revue d’Histoire Diploma- 
tique’ for 1901 and 1902 by 
the late M. P. Coquelle. He 
is well known among us by 
his book on ‘Napoleon and 
England,’ translated under the 
direction of Mr Rose. On that 
field M. Coquelle had a sure 
audience. But when he col- 
lected his long list of “ projets 
de descente ” from the Archives 

VOL, CXCVIL—NO, MCXCIII. 


of the French Foreign Office 
he worked disinterestedly that 
knowledge might be increased, 
and for the benefit of the few 
who would care to read. When 
he made a tirage & part of his 
papers, “chez Plon Nourit,” 
publishers for ‘La Société 
d’Histoire Diplomatique,’ he 
did it for his own honour, and 
most assuredly not for the 
lucre of gain. The student of 
naval and military history 
would do well to obtain a copy 
if he can—if he cannot, which 
was the case of the writer of 
this article, then he can betake 
himself to the fifteenth and six- 
teenth years of ‘La Revue.’ 
They will be handed to him 
promptly and politely, amid 
the dignified upholstery and 
exquisite inquisitorial tortures 
inflicted on the human body 
by the tables and chairs of the 
North Gallery of the British 
Museum. That latest triumph 
of official construction is in 
itself an _ historical lesson. 
After a day’s work in it the 
dullest imagination can appre- 
ciate the feelings of an Eliza- 
bethan Jesuit-missioner when 
confined in the Tower dungeon 
called Little Ease. 

We are now, and in the 
presence of a common peril 
we will continue to be, the 
friends of France. M. Coquelle’s 
investigations in the Archives 
of the French Foreign Office 
have a purely historical in- 
terest. But that they possess 
eminently, for they show by 
examples drawn from modern 
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times, which alone are suscep- 
tible of instructive application 
to the problems of our day, 
how invasions of Great Britain 
are prepared, and why they 
fail. We must needs discuss 
the subject by the light of 
ancient hostilities between our- 
selves and our allies, for there 
is no other. Although M. 
Coquelle does not go beyond 
the War of American Inde- 
pendence, he covers the whole 
ground. Napoleon’s invasion 
scheme was but an adaptation 
of the plan of campaign 
drafted by the Marshal Duo 
de Broglie which rounds off 
the whole series, analysed and 
condensed by him. We begin 
with Louis XIV. in 1666, and 
end with Louis XVI. in 1779- 
1783, and in the course of the 
hundred and twenty years, or 
so, between the earliest and 
the latest of these dates, are 
to be found examples of plans 
to effect invasions of Great 
Britain, in almost every way 
imaginable, given of course 
the weapons and resources of 
the time. 

“Et plus ga change et plus 
c’est la méme chose.” At the 
very head of the copious list 
stand the words of Chabociére, 
servant to Louis XIV., who 
wrote thus on the 4th March 
1666: “Nothing is so easy as 
to land in England and burn 
or pillage some small place, 
notably in S. George’s Chan- 
nel, where they are not forti- 
fied, and by surprise.” Noth- 
ing so easy as to fire shells 
from big guns or drop bombs 
out of airships on small un- 
fortified places. The scientific 


German of our day is at one 
with Chabociére in principle, 
But nothing is so ineffectual 
nor so certain to recoil on the 
doer unless the “ frightful- 
ness” is carried to a very great 
height, and that it cannot be 
by forces which dare not go 
beyond passing “ descents” on 
small places by surprise. 
Nothing came of the advice 
of Chabociére. The statesmen 
and soldiers of the seventeenth 
century were rarely deterred 
by considerations of humanity. 
Those servants of King Louis, 
who with his approval deso- 
lated the Palatinate, would 
have burnt or pillaged, or 
burnt after pillaging, every 
coast town in Great Britain, 
and would not have thought 
they were going beyond the 
established customs of the 
wars. But they may be cred- 
ited with sufficient common- 
sense to understand that such 
operations must be carried out 
on a great scale if they are to 
do more than just exasperate, 
and that they cannot be done 
to any purpose by surprise and 
at outlying points, And then 
in 1666 the King was at war 
with England simply because 
he was bound by treaty to help 
the Dutch. He was already 
making the plans which were 
to ripen in the Treaty of 
Dover, and the attack on Hol- 
land in 1672, They were quite 
incompatible with genuine hos- 
tilities against the subjects of 
his cousin and proposed ally, 
King Charles II. For the 
next twenty-four years the 
French Foreign Office ceased 
to be concerned with schemes 
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for the invasion of Britain, but 
in 1690 they were to begin 
again and follow one another 
without ceasing, save for very 
brief intervals, for many a long 
day. 

They begin with the volun- 
tary contribution of an anony- 
mous author, one of many sent 
in for generations to the French 
King’s Ministers. His ideas 
did not rise beyond a proposal 
to burn the ships and dock- 
yard at Chatham, “like the 
Dutch.” It was the year of 
Beachy Head, when Tourville 
was for weeks the master of 
the Channel. Admiral Colomb 
strove to prove that if no in- 
vasion took place, the explana- 
tion must be sought in that 
British Fleet in Being, which 
was also in a state of having 
been beaten, and was lying 
“behind the Gunfleet.” It is 
an ingenious theory. But some- 
thing more is needed for an 
invasion than ships—namely, 
an army, and none was ready 
in France. The year 1690 was 
notable for the first perform- 
ance of a curious piece wherein 
the Jacobites and the French 
Government played the parts 
of the Earl of Chatham and 
Sir Richard Strachan in the 
much-misquoted epigram— 


“The Earl of Chatham with his sword 
undrawn, 

Kept waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 

Sir Richard, eager to be at ’em, 

Kept waiting too. For whom? Lord 
Chatham.” 


The Jacobite leaders, “ bar- 
ons,” said Mr Lang, “of a 
sentimental but not of a fight- 
ing loyalty,” were ready to 


rise if ten thousand honest 
Frenchmen would land and 
give them an _ opportunity. 
The French Government would 
do its best to land troops if 
the Jacobites would give them 
a guarantee of good faith by 
first rising in arms for the 
lawful king. The proverbial 
fortune of England has been 
wondrous indeed. All the in- 
genuity of Admiral Colomb, 
and he had not a little, must 
fail to convince the plain man 
that Tourville could not have 
landed troops if he had had 


them to land. But Jacobites 


and French were waiting for 
one another, and the chance 
vanished. And it was to be 
always so. When the French 
could have acted, the Jacobites 
were not ready. When the 
Jacobites were in arms, no 
effectual help from France was 
available. Providence stretched 
a protecting hand over the 
Revolution Settlement. 

The Jacobite schemers of 
1690 were a gentleman who 
appears in M. Coquelle’s ar- 
ticles as “Théophile Ogethospe,” 
and James Montgommerie. The 
first was Sir Theophilus Ogle- 
thorpe. Thackeray took liber- 
ties with the name of his 
daughter in ‘Esmond.’ Ogle- 
thorpe was rational enough. 
He thought that if the British 
Fleet could not be otherwise 
disposed of, the practical course 
was to beat it, which in the 
year of Beachy Head sounded 
plausible. Ce n’était pas plus 
malin que ga, but if the con- 
dition could have been fulfilled 
with the necessary army wait- 
ing in transports near at hand, 
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there would not be so many 
‘projets de descente” in the 
Archives of the French Foreign 
Office. They would have been 
too manifestly superfluous. The 
peculiar silliness of many of 
these schemes is that they try 
to show how to manage an 
invasion without first defeating 
the British Navy. Since as 
good as nothing was done to 
carry out the great majority 
of them, we may assume that 
the French King’s Ministers 
did not take them seriously. 
Yet the Jacobites were a pos- 
sible resource in times of 
strained relations. In 1742 
M. Amelot, Under - Secretary 
of State, wrote from Versailles 
to the Comte de Bussy, then 
Ambassador in London, asking 
him to propose a plan to 
“susciter des affaires 4 l’Angle- 
terre dans son _ interieur.” 
Bussy would propose nothing. 
But in a general way, and 
until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Jacobites 
were the obvious instruments 
for disturbing the interior of the 
British Government. When, 
three years after 1742, they 
raised troubles and marched 
“into the bowels of the land,” 
it happened, as Providence had 
decreed it always should, that 
no help worth speaking of was 
forthcoming from Franee. And 
this is not a fact we can wholly 
explain by the presence of 
Vernon’s fleet in the Downs, 
or the Naval Threat, or the 
Fleet in Being. So long as a 
militant Jacobite party sur- 
vived, it was in constant com- 
munication with the Continent. 
It was not a case of a stray 
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vessel slipping in at intervals, 
Jacobite agents, the recruiting 
emissaries of the Spanish and 
French Governments, smug- 
glers who brought in arms 
together with tea, brandy, 
lace, and claret, which had 
never paid the King’s dues, 
came and went continually, 
More might have been done 
to fortify a party which was 
relied on to “susciter des 
affaires” for the British Gov- 
ernment. The lack of a con- 
sistent policy in France, and 
the distrust aroused there by 
the dissensions of the Jacob- 
ites, account for a good deal— 
and it must be allowed that 
the distrust was justified by 
the puerile character of some 
of the masculine partisans of 
“King James,” and then even 
more by the scope they gave 
to the activity and garrulity 
of dear enthusiastic Jacobite 
ladies. They could not keep 
from clucking over every plot 
that was laid, and their gush- 
ing confidences were an invalu- 
able source of information for 
King George's servants. One 
anonymous projector, writing 
early in 1745, and before the 
landing of the Seven Men of 
Moidart, was of opinion that 
you could not hope to land 
men in England except by 
“deceiving the British Gov- 
ernment.” Therefore he pro- 
posed to slip soldiers in by 
sending them over in small 
detachments in privateers. As 
a plan of invasion, pure and 
simple, this was an egregious 
absurdity. But if the English 
and lowland Scots Jacobites 
would have acted and could 
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have held their tongues, both 
before and after copiously 
drinking the health of the 
King over the water, it might 
have been possible to susciter 
des affaires in this fashion. 
Schemes of invasion, and 
actual invasions themselves, 
when they depend on the co- 
operation of malcontents, are 
hardly fair experiments. That 
Lord Wolseley could quote the 
landing of William III. as a 
proof that this country could 
be successfully invaded al- 
though its fleet had not been 
defeated, is one of those ex- 
amples of the subjection of a 
very clever man to the idols of 
his own market - place which 
ought to instil modesty into 
the most conceited of us. 
William had excellent reasons 
to know that he would be 
helped and not be opposed by 
the navy and army of James 
II. In 1743 the French were 
told, and were apparently in- 
clined to believe, that at least 
two captains of line-of-battle 
ships in home waters would 
join any invasion undertaken 
in co-operation with the Jacob- 
ites. Of course the mere ex- 
istence of this possibility 
Vitiates the experiment. It 
introduces illegitimate _ ele- 
ments, the dreams and de- 
lusions of exiles, the tricks of 
intriguers, the disposition of 
the Power which hopes to 
make use of potential rebels to 
produce disorders in its enemy’s 
Interior, to forward ventures 
in which it has little belief, on 
the mere chance that they may 
create a diversion by which it 
will profit, be the fortunes of 
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the adventurers what they 
may. A very pretty example 
of this kind of invasion, which 
was no real invasion, was the 
much-debated Jacobite futility 
of 1708. 

When one has a healthy 
preference for standing on the 
green earth and eating sub- 
stantial victuals, one naturally 
prefers to keep away from the 
cloud - castles of Lockhart of 
Carnwath and the _ spider- 
webs of Simon Fraser of Lovat. 
To stand among them is to be 
in the fusty atmosphere of a 
theatrical lumber-room, full of 
worm-eaten furniture and de- 
caying stuffed dummies. But 
the Comte de Forbin was a 
reality, and he sailed with 
real ships carrying real soldiers, 
and the unhappy gentleman 
whom we must not call King 
James, but whom all right- 
minded Scots grudge to call 
the Old Pretender. Moreover, 
he left memoirs, written not by 
him, but for him and under 
his direction by two literary 
gentlemen. We are not bound 
to believe all we find in them. 
The family of his old fellow- 
corsair in many commerce- 
destroying cruises, Duguay 
Trouin, declared that they 
were from first to last nothing 
but a romance. If we call 
them a romancing account of 
things seen, we shall be nearer 
the truth. The passage de- 
voted to the expedition of 1708 
can be shown by independent 
testimony to be decidedly less 
romantic than many others,— 
than, for instance, the gory 
story of the forty-three Malays 
of Macassar, who ran amuck 
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at Bangkok and perpetrated a 
colossal massacre of Siamese. 
Forbin’s account hangs well 
together. It is very likely 
true that he did tell the King’s 
Ministers, and tried to tell the 
King himself, that to pack six 
thousand soldiers in transports 
and land them on the coast of 
Scotland was the way to lose 
them. Claude de Forbin was 
the man to insist on saying 
his say in season and out of 
season with, as he assures us, 
“the vivacity of a Provengal.” 
If the Ministers told him that 
the King was prepared to lose 
the six thousand if only he 
could restore the Stewarts, we 
know what they meant. In 
1707 a British fleet had come 
to bring help to the camisards 
in Languedoc. To send help 
to the Jacobites in Scotland 
was a legitimate and promis- 
ing counterstroke. Nathaniel 
Hook had just returned from 
his mission, bringing assur- 
ances of the keen desire of 
loyal men to strike a blow 
for the cause, and of what 
was still more encouraging, 
the universal discontent of the 
Scots with the Union of 1707. 
If a revolt could be promoted, 
a most useful diversion of the 
British forces in Flanders 
would follow. Marlborough 
himself might be called home. 
The venture was sufficiently 
inviting to excuse the risk. 
Six thousand enfants perdus 
might be spared to try the 
stroke. So Forbin sailed from 
Dunkirk, grudgingly, wran- 
gling at every turn, making 
all the difficulties he could. 
But he went with his war- 
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reached the Firth of Forth. 


He made signals, and nobody 
answered. 

The Chatham and Strachan 
situation was produced for 
neither the first nor the last 
time. Forbin would do no- 
thing rash. The Jacobite lords 
and their king could only 
propose and discuss, Forbin 
declares that they had been 
so sea-sick on the way over 
as to be reduced to tears. 
But he was mauvaise langue. 
While one was saying one 
thing and another another, 
five shots were heard to the 
south in the dark —signals 
fired presumably by a British 
fleet. At daybreak it was 
clearly visible in overwhelm- 
ing force. The expedition was 
in a very tight place, em- 
bayed and menaced by an 
enemy whom it would have 
been folly to fight. Forbin is 
our witness that he displayed 
consummate judgment and sea- 
manship in this exigency. 
Certain it is that he got 
away with the loss of only 
one vessel, a prize formerly 
taken from the Englisb, and 
a bad sailer. 

Whether the escape was 80 
entirely due to the Comte’s 
masterly tactics, as he would 
have us believe, is another 
story. The British fleet which 
drove him off was com- 
manded by George Byng, 
Viscount Torrington, in 1721. 
He too was an inspirer of 
memoirs, now published by 
the Camden Society, and 


edited by Sir John Laughton. 
they do 


But come 


not 
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down to 1708. Therefore they 
afford no help in solving the 
question whether the French- 
cum -Jacobite expedition was 
not allowed to escape. There 
was a general belief that Byng 
had not chosen to do more than 
just fend off a landing, and it 
was probably well-founded. The 
part of agitator and promoter 
of mutiny which Byng played 
in 1688 is enough to show that 
he was a man to take note of 
political considerations and his 
own fortune. In 1708 Queen 
Anne and the majority of her 
subjects would have been very 
well pleased to accept her half- 
brother as her successor, if only 
he would follow the example of 
his ancestor, Henri IV., and 
allow himself to be instructed 
by a sound Anglican divine. 
Byng may have been given to 
understand, and he was quite 
shrewd enough to guess for 
himself, that the capture of the 
Queen’s half-brother or his 
death in action would be the 
reverse of welcome to many 
important people, It is for me 
impossible to read the history 
of this episode and believe that 
either party meant business. 
Forbin, who thought the whole 
venture a folly, and was angry 
because he was not sent to 
capture prizes, would do no 
more than just make a show 
of obeying his orders. Byng 
would not go beyond the mini- 
mum of effort required to make 
it appear that he had repelled 
the invasion. But it is obvious 


that when these elements have 
to be taken into account, we 
are not dealing with genuine 
The expe- 


operations of war. 
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dition of 1708 was by no means 
the last bustle of prepara- 
tion for a combined French 
and Jacobite attack on the 
Hanoverian dynasty. There 
were others, and they all ended 
in the same way. The most 
imposing of them all, the plan 
of 1743-44, by which Marshal 
Saxe and Prince Charles Ed- 
ward were to have been carried 
across the North Sea with 
12,000 men, under the protec- 
tion of Roquefeuil, was as 
utterly a failure as any of 
them. It was on this occasion 
that English Jacobite barons 
of sentimental loyalty let their 
French friends understand that 
they must not be expected to 
mount their horses and appear 
in the tented field for their 
cause during cold and damp 
winter weather. When the 
Jacobites did move in 1745, 
the French were too busy in 
Flanders, on the Rhine, and in 
Italy to have any men to spare 
for ventures in Scotland, and 
Louis XV. had become tired of 
them. He was born tired, and 
was very easily bored. 

After 1745 the Jacobites 
went on talking, but no man 
marked them. Their plans 
were pigeon-holed, and the 
French Government became 
convinced that if Great Britain 
was to be invaded to any pur- 
pose, the thing must be done 
with an army strong enough 
to be able to dispense with the 
help of malcontents, and its 
passage must be covered by a 
powerful fleet. Nothing could 
be more manifestly true, and 
the obvious deduction from a 
sound premise would seem tq 
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have been that the fleet should 
encounter the British naval 
forces, beat them, and so clear 
the passage for the army. But 
at that time, and indeed ever 
since then, clever fellows have 
failed to see any sense in 
the proposition, which is none 
the less self-evident, that to 
attempt to cross the sea with a 
large number of ships, carry- 
ing soldiers and stores, until 
you have first fairly mastered 
the naval force which would 
intercept you, is at the best a 
very extreme form of gambler’s 
venture. Soldiers of high 
capacity in their own business 
have been positively obtuse in 
this very simple matter. Few 
cleverer men than Marshal 
Belle-Isle were to be found even 
in eighteenth-century France. 
If there were a cleverer than 
he, then the Prime Minister of 
the day, the Duc de Choiseul, 
was the man. And yet the 
two between them concocted 
the invasion scheme which 
Choiseul read to the Royal 
Council on the 14th July 1759. 

He began by explaining how 
the invading army was to be 
shipped, and now we meet our 
familiar friends of later times— 
the flat-bottomed boat and the 
“prame.” The boats had been 
designed by N. Grogniard, and 
tried before the Secretary of 
the Navy, Berryer. They drew 
four feet, carried a cannon on 
bow and stern. One hundred 
of them would carry the in- 
fantry, while one hundred and 
twenty-five would carry the 
cavalry at the rate of fifty 
horses per boat. Men and 
horses could be shipped in 
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seven or eight minutes. Most 
of the boats had been built 
at Havre, and it would be the 
simplest course to collect the 
whole where the majority were 
already. A hundred transports 
had been hired at Havre. 
Twelve prames a la Suedoise 
of twenty-four 38-pdrs., and 
three mortars each, were ready 
to protect them, and would be 
true floating - batteries, which 
would not only cover the in- 
vasion, but would guard flat- 
bottomed boats and transports 
when the army was landed. 
Portsmouth was to be the 
landing-place. While the main 
army of invasion was sailing 
from Havre, M. de Confians 
was to leave Brest and sail 
for the Clyde with forty-four 
battalions and a regiment of 
dragoons. He was to leave 
six ships of the line to land 
these soldiers and go on with 
the bulk of his fleet to the 
West Indies. And said 
Choiseul, to sum up, if some 
parts of our scheme fail, one 
must succeed. If the Havre 
part cannot be carried out, 
Conflans will assuredly be able 
to disembark the forty - four 
battalions and the dragoons 
in the Clyde Valley, and they 
will be able to hold their 
ground, 

It would be a work of super- 
erogation and an act of positive 
bad manners to point out the 
weaknesses of this pretty 
scheme. The duty was per- 
formed on the spot and in a 
masterly manner by a member 
of the Council, the Marshal 
D’Estrées. The French Gen- 
erals of the Seven Years’ War 
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did not enjoy a high reputa- 
tion, and D’Estrées had failed 
in Germany like others. But 
his handling of the Belle-Isle- 
Choiseul plan shows that his 
lack of success must not be 
attributed to a deficiency in 
sense. After a few polite 
generalities and an expression 
of regret that the King’s 
Ministers had not taken his 
advice to attend sooner and 
better to the fleet, he went on 
to knock the bottom out of 
the scheme. 


“In the first place the English 
have been warned [They had. Hawke 
had long been blockading Brest, and 
Boys’ squadron was in the North 
Sea], and they will cruise to prevent 
our transports from going from Dun- 
kirk to Havre, and we must expect 
that there will be a battle when the 
vessels destined for Scotland leave 
Brest. The success of the expedition 
depends on their getting away, and 
if our fleet is beaten the whole plan 
as far as Scotland is concerned is 
upset... . As for the great landing 
[i.e the expedition from Havre], it 
will need very favourable weather, 
and there will always be at least 
twelve English sail of the line at the 
Isle of Wight ready to put to sea, 
and some English frigates will cruise 
in front of Havre in all weathers. 
Can it be supposed that three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven vessels will 
pass without being sighted, and 
without meeting the squadron spoken 
of above? No, it will fall upon them, 
and being far more mobile it will sink 
them in spite of the prames. A great 
squadron [of line-of-battle ships] 
would be needed to cover the pas- 
sage.” 


The Marshal went on to say 
that even if the thing could 
be done by wishing it done, 
the French army would be 
cut off as soon as it had 
landed, and that it was easy 
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to predict what the end would 
be in this case. The comment 
of M. Coquelle on the last 
reason given by the Marshal 
is instructive. He says it was 
no reason at all, for if the 
army had once landed, it 
would have marched to Lon- 
don, and would have dictated 
terms. This conviction has 
been at the back of the minds 
of most of the framers of 
schemes of invasion, including 
Napoleon. One d’Aubaréde, 
who wrote in 1781, lays it 
down as a thing manifestly 
true that the English were 
a rich and cowardly people. 
He allows that their profes- 
sional soldiers were good, but 
then there were but few of 
them, and they were nearly 
all abroad. Ten thousand 
Frenchmen would make short 
work of the soft and poltroon 
majority, if only they could 
get at them. And no doubt 
M. d’Aubaréde could have 
quoted much English author- 
ity for his opinion. The 
Englishman’s humour of self- 
depreciation, or mere croak- 
ing, has always been a pitfall 
to the credulous foreigner. 
But when we are asked to 
believe that wild schemes of in- 
vasion cannot have been seri- 
ously contemplated, it is well 
to remember the existence of 
this conviction. If England 
would be subdued by the 
presence of an invader, much 
might be risked. What hap- 
pened on the sea after the 
troops were landed did not 
matter in the least. Belle- 
Isle’s scheme was too much 
for Berryer and the naval 
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officers. They, with the aid 
of D’Estrées, killed it, and 
it was replaced by a much 
simpler one. The squadron at 
Toulon was to be brought 
round to Brest, and was to 
join Conflans. The united 
forces were then to convoy the 
invading army. That was 
the scheme which was ruined 
by Boscawen’s defeat of the 
Mediterranean squadron at 
Lagos in August, and by 
Hawke’s victory at Quiberon 
in November 1759. 

Belle-Isle’s plan was the fore- 
runner of Napoleon’s—flat-bot- 
tomed boats, prames, and all, 
and they had the same fortune. 
In the end the Emperor had 
to do just what the Ministers 
of Louis XV. had done—try 
to concentrate such a naval 
force as would command the 
Channel. And the efforts of 
both failed before the strength 
of the British Navy, and the 
advantage of position which 
enabled it to act “on interior 
lines.” 

The double disaster of 1759 
did not convince the French 
Government that an invasion 
of England was beyond its 
power. During the remainder 
of the war nothing could be 
done. But peace was only 
just signed when the drafting 
of schemes began again. The 
King called for them, and they 
have left traces in that monu- 
ment of much ado about noth- 
ing, his secret correspondence 
with and through the Duc de 
Broglie. When the Duke pre- 


sented his mature plan in 


December 1778 to Louis XVI., 
he said that it had been rough 
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sketched in 1763-64-65 and 
66 by the orders of the King’s 
grandfather, and was now en- 
tirely refondu et adapté aux 
circonstances. Other specu- 
lators were busy, and now we 
begin to hear of proposals to 
fall on England by surprise 
and without declaration of 
war. They have been much 
cherished by dreamers, and it 
is a matter of common know- 
ledge that they have been the 
best part of the stock-in-trade 
of the writer of scare stories. 
Both authorities have had to 
make the amazing assumption 
that preparations made with- 
out the formality called “ de- 
claration of war” must also 
be invisible. The French King 
could not have manned his 
fleet nor have collected trans- 
ports without showing all the 
world what he was doing. 
Broglie and another pro- 
pounder of invasion schemes, 
who was at work at the same 
time, the Chevalier de Ricard, 
had too much sense to waste 
words over mere fantasticali- 
ties. They were ready enough 
to take every advantage of the 
real or supposed negligence of 
the British Government. But 
both of them, and the Duc de 
Broglie the more emphatically 
of the two, recognise that 
naval superiority was absol- 
utely necessary as a condition 
antecedent to an _ invasion. 
Broglie would hear nothing of 
diversions and artful manceuv- 
ring to draw the British fleet 
away. The invasion must be 
carried out on the models 
of Julius Cesar and William 
of Normandy. “Une bataille 
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navale,” he said, “est le pré- 
liminaire inéluctable de l’ex- 
pédition.”” Now that is the 
very perfection of good sense, 
and M. Coquelle does not say 
too much when he declares 
that the Broglie scheme “est 
toujours exécutable.” The 
bluest of blue water men will 
allow that an invasion of this 
country can be carried out 
whenever it is covered by a 
naval force which our navy 
cannot defeat. ‘Can be” is 
not synonymous with “ will 
be.” The end of the Broglie 
plan is there to prove as much, 
but without the naval superi- 
ority the thing cannot be done 
at all. 

The substance of the plan 
was the concentration in the 
Channel of a very superior 
force of French and Spanish 
ships which were to act as a 
screen for the passage of an 
invading army. Now, as the 
concentration was actually 
effected in 1779, as the com- 
bined forces of D’Orvilliers 
and Don Luis de Cdérdoba 
were far superior in number 
to the available British forces 
under Admiral Hardy, the 
- question why the invasion was 
not carried out does require 
to be answered—all the more 
because the invading army was 
in Normandy and Brittany 
waiting to be carried over. 
The solution of the mystery 
is very simple. The fortune 


of this country, which has been 
during centuries the blunders 
of its enemies, was signally 
displayed in 1779. Spain was 
as ever very late in getting 
ready, and ill equipped then. 
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The fleets met at the Sisargas 
on the Galician coast, and 
reached the Channel when the 
year was far advanced. Dis- 
ease broke out in them and 
swept off thousands of men. 
D’Orvilliers was old, sunk in 
@ puerile form of piety, broken- 
hearted by the death of his 
only son. Don Luis de Coér- 
doba was even older than the 
French admiral, spent much 
of his time counting his beads, 
and was declared even by his 
countrymen to possess “no 
individuality.” The lumber- 
ing armament was clumsy, 
and so timid that the army 
officers had no confidence in 
it, and, moreover, it had none 
in itself. 

In a council of war held 
with the Comte de Vaux, 
“‘MM. les lieutenants généraux 
de l’armée combinée’’—that is 
to say, the flag officers com- 
manding the allied fleet-—made 
the following pitiful statement 
of their case :— 


“They were of opinion that in this 
time of the year the winds vary con- 
tinually, onl it is impossible to fix a 
date for getting under sail ; that if 
the combined fieet meets a favourable 
wind for entering the Channel after 
it has left Brest, that same wind will 
prevent the convoy at Saint Malo 
from coming to sea; that the very 
size of the combined fleet renders 
navigation hazardous in hard weather; 
that the concentration of the convoys 
at Havre and St Malo is extremely 
difficult, and especially so because of 
the lack of trustworthy and com- 
petent pilots; that in a westerly or 
south-westerly wind the ships would 
be liable to be driven on the enemy’s 
coast ; that the anchorages on the 
coast of Cornwall are dangerous ; 
that the condition of the ships which 
have returned to Brest is deplorable, 
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and that the Spaniards in particular 
are in need of a thorough refit.” 


In the face of such a con- 
fession of incapacity as this, 
the aged Maurepas, who was 
never at a loss for a jest, de- 
clared that there would be no 
“descent,” except one of a 
kind which he named — but 
the delicacy of a refined age 
does not allow me to quote. 

We are certainly not to 
assume that if ever a numer- 
ically superior naval force is 
collected to cover an invasion 
of Great Britain, it will be of 
such wretched quality as the 
combined Franco-Spanish ar- 
mament of 1779. Nor that it 
will be handled by men in their 
dotage. Nor are steamships 
subject to the limitations which 
hampered sailing vessels. We 
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cannot argue from eighteeenth 
century to contemporary con- 
ditions without exercising some 
caution. Nevertheless we are 
entitled to draw one moral from 
the many examples quoted by 
M. Coquelle, which unite to tell 
the same tale as the Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic attempts 
recorded by Captain Desbriére. 
It is that an invasion of Great 
Britain presupposes a combin- 
ation of strength in numbers 
and excellence of quality on 
the part of the invader, with 
weakness in numbers and in- 
feriority of quality on the part 
of the defenders, which, to 
put it at the lowest, is so 
eminently improbable that no 
sane man would rely on find- 
ing it in existence. 
Davip HANNAY. 
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OF those who have been to 
Dera Ismail Khan few can 
find a good word to say for 
it. Its name, which means the 
tents of Ishmael, is the only 
romantic thing about it. It 
is an ugly, dull little place, set 
down in the middle of a barren 
and uninteresting plain. The 
shooting is accounted poor, and 
other sport is unobtainable. 
It is never very healthy, not 
even in winter. As the people 
of the country say—‘“Its air 
and water are not suitable.” 
In the hot weather it turns 
into a raging inferno where 
sleep is difficult and wellbeing 
out of the question. It is cut 
off from the railway by the 
waters of the Indus, which 
in summer are always in flood 
and not easy to cross. As 
some set-off against these many 
drawbacks, military officers who 
are quartered there are allowed 
an extra month’s leave each 
year. But not even this con- 
cession nor the turbulence of 
the tribes on its border, on 
which are based elusive hopes 
that the long-promised “ show ” 
must soon take place, will pre- 
vent the subaltern from cursing 
his luck, should his regiment 
be ordered to “ Dreary Dismal.” 

But now and again you will 
come across a Civil officer for 
whom the place has a strange 
charm. There have been men 
who preferred to remain there 
year after year, even when 
other apparently more attrac- 


tive appointments were offered 
to them. More than one of 
these has paid with his life 
for his devotion, as the grave- 
stones in the little cemetery 
will show. 

Premotion may have passed 
them by, yet have they not 
been altogether unrewarded. 
They lived lives of usefulness, 
not without honour, and now 
that they are gone to their 
long home, their names still 
live upon the lips of some of 
the pleasantest folk in India 
(if indeed Dera can be called 
a part of India), and their 
doings, even their eccentrici- 
ties, are held in kindly re- 
membrance. 

The people of Dera are 
indeed fine fellows. The 
‘“Multadni Pathans,” descended 
from the Durrani governors of 
a bygone day, and their ad- 
herents, are courteous gallant 
gentlemen. The Baluches are 
perhaps less refined, but good 
material. The less civilised 
Pathan tribes who have settled 
in the district have a pleasant 
way with them that goes far to 
atone for the national failings, 
and the Jats of the Indus 
riverain make up in kindly 
bucolic simplicity for the lack 
of more showy qualities. The 
general atmosphere of good- 
fellowship extends also to the 
Hindus of the place, and the 
rivalry of creeds is here not so 
bitter as in some other parts 
of Northern India. 
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The main charm of the place 
then lies in the people and the 
ever-absorbing fascination of 
political work on the border. 
But the place itself is not 
without its own peculiar at- 
traction. Perhaps this can 
best be indicated by saying 
that it affords to the zealous 
district officer the finest mud- 
larking in the world. Any one 
who can recall the pleasure 
which in boyhood he extracted 
from playing with runnels of 
water after rain, damming 
them here, turning them there, 
leading the water this way or 
that, as his fancy might dictate 
or the slope of the ground com- 
pel, will understand at once 
what I mean. Operations of 
this sort, but on a considerably 
larger scale, form no small part 
of the duties of the officer who 
holds eharge of Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

The district is a flat almost 
waterless plain, lying along 
the right bank of the Indus, 
with a general slope towards 
the river. On the north 
and west it is bounded by 
barren ranges of stony hills. 
In the riverain tract a cer- 
tain amount of irrigation is 
done with water taken from 
the Indus. But the rest of 
the district lies too high for 
Indus water to reach it. The 
rainfall is scanty and seldom 
exceeds ten inches per annum. 
Without water, in such a 
climate, nothing will grow, 
and every drop that comes 
down from the hills, either 
in the few small perennial 
streams or in flood-channels 
after a thunderstorm among 
the mountains, must be treas- 
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ured as if it were liquid silver, 
as indeed it is. 

The perennial streams pre- 
sent sufficiently complicated 
problems of distribution. The 
difficulty of dealing with the 
occasional floods is almost 
entirely mechanical. The 
channels in which they come 
down, locally known as wdhs, 
are deep furrows scored across 
the face of the country, in 
places as much as a quarter 
of a mile wide or more. They 
form a most bewildering net- 
work, meeting here and part- 
ing there, to meet again lower 
down, like the veins of an old 
man’s arm. Scarce one is 
known by the same name 
throughout its length. Nor- 
mally they are quite dry, but 
after heavy rain they carry a 
terrific head of water. In the 
spring months the people of 
the villages which adjoin their 
banks set themselves to build 
earthen dams across them at 
judiciously selected points, and 
to embank their fields. The 
idea is to hold up the flood 
by means of the dam until 
the fields have taken as much 
as they can absorb, Then the 
dam is cut and the flood passes 
on, to be held up again in the 
same way a few miles farther 
down. So rich in silt are these 
torrents that manure is never 
required for the fields irrigated 
in this manner. The district 
officer, in his capacity as local 
providence, is entrusted with a 
small fund from which to make 
payments or advances to the 
people to help them in build- 
ing the dams on which their 
prosperity depends. Some time 
on his winter tours is therefore 
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naturally devoted to seeing 
how the works are getting on. 
In the hot weather, the season 
of floods, he is permitted to 
reside for a short space on a 
barren hill-top in the north- 
west corner of the district, 
where the heat is a shade less 
unbearable than in the plain 
below. The hill-top is known 
as Sheikh Budin, after a local 
saint, lately deceased, who con- 
trived to invest the locality 
with some degree of his own 
personal sanctity. Looking 
down thence one can see, when 
the heat haze permits, the 
whole district spread out at 
one’s feet like a map. After 
rain, when the air is generally 
clear, with the aid of a glass, 
the dams, or sads as they are 
called, can be distinctly seen. 
If they have withstood the 
flood the surrounding fields 
look like lakes, smiling back 
the sunshine with promise of 
fertility. But if the dam has 
been carried away by the 
violence of the torrent, the 
bare brown land retains its 
usual uncompromising aspect, 
and all hope of a crop is gone 
for the villagers, together with 
the dam on which so much 
labour has been expended. 

In Sheikh Budin itself there 
is no water, except such as 
can be caught from infrequent 
showers and kept in tanks. 
This is as a rule quite unfit 
to drink and not over pleasant 
to wash in. For those who 
are not content with the tank 
supply, water has to be carried 
up from below on the backs of 
mules, and the cost of carriage 


makes it rather an expen- 


sive commodity. The springs 


whence it is usually obtained 
are situated at Panidla, seven 
miles away, and nearly 3000 
feet below. We have taken a 
long time to get there, but 
perhaps the strangeness of the 
country through which we 
have travelled may be _con- 
sidered as sufficient apology. 

Now please imagine yourself 
in Sheikh Budin on an August 
afternoon, about half-past four 
o’clock, and as you have come 
so far and probably feel the 
heat a good deal, the least we 
can do is to offer you a cup 
of tea, made from Panidla 
water. The day’s work, or at 
least as much of it as is going 
to be done to-day, is pretty 
well over, and my clerk is 
saying, for the seventh or 
eighth time, “Just one little 
paper more for orders,” when 
both doors, at opposite ends 
of the office, open simultane- 
ously. By one door the chief 
judicial authority of these parts 
strolls in to announce that he 
has finished his cases and that 
tea is ready. By the other 
enters an orderly to say that 
Mibrbén Khan, the leading 
man in Panidla, is outside and 
desirous of an interview. We 
ask him in and bid him come 
with us to tea, which he con- 
siders a great honour, though 
he does not much care about 
our fashion of tea - making, 
without either milk or sugar 
in the teapot, and with no 
spices in the tea at all. 

Tea opens the gates of con- 
versation. Mihrban tells us 
the local news. The date crop, 
on which the prosperity of 
Panidla depends, has been good 
this year. The trees bear a full 
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yield only in alternate years, 
and last year’s crop was poor. 
The custom is for the crop to 
be sold by auction as it stands 
upon the trees, the buyer being 
left to make his own arrange- 
ments for gathering and re- 
moval. This year a large con- 
course of dealers assembled, 
and the bidding has been 
spirited. Every one is hard 
at work picking dates, and 
large numbers of country-folk 
from the adjoining villages 
have come in to earn a few 
days’ keep by date-gathering 
and take part in the games 
with which, according to im- 
memorial custom, the proceed- 
ings are concluded. On his 
way up the hill he met some 
of our servants going down, 
and was glad to learn from 
them that we really mean to 
keep our promise and visit 
Panidla to see the fun. Best 
of all, thunder-clouds have been 
gathering over the western 
hills, and there is hope that 
the sultriness of the weather 
may bring its own relief. 
Horses are useless in Sheikh 
Budin. If we mean to go we 
shall have to walk, and a very 
hot journey we shall have. 
But we have given our word, 
and it is time that we started. 
There is little to be seen from 
the hill-top. Everywhere a 
haze of heat and dust hangs 
heavy and shuts off all view of 
the plains below. The western 
hills are veiled in thick black 
clouds; a hot wind surges fit- 
fully to and fro, and now and 
again a rumble of distant 
thunder can be heard. Only 
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to the east, along the low range 
of which Sheikh Budin is on 
the highest summit, can we get 
a glimpse of the country to- 
wards which our way will take 
us. In this direction lies range 
upon range of rugged hills, 
running due east and west, 
their sharp edges turned to- 
wards us, with here and there 
sheer precipi~es, and every where 
an entire absence of vegetation. 
They look for all the world like 
a raised map of Switzerland on 
a colossal seale, and are ex- 
tremely uninviting. 

But if we mean to get in 
before the coming storm we 
have no time to waste. So we 
set off along the steep rocky 
path worn all uneven from the 
nightly passage of the water- 
carrying mules. Boots with 
rope soles are the only wear 
in this country. But until you 
are used to them you will find 
that the heat of the rocks upon 
which you tread makes you 
very footsore. 

As we go, Mihrban beguiles 
the way with conversation. It 
seems that the patwdri' of a 
village near Panidla has de- 
veloped an all too itching palm, 
and the countryside is sore with 
his extortion. But as usual the 
complaint is only in general 
terms, with a marked absence 
of details such as might be 
used to test the truth of the 
allegation, For perhaps the 
hundredth time I _ implore 
Mihrbén to give me chapter 
and verse, promising that if 
only the offence can be brought 
home to the offender I will 
make an example of him. I 





1 Village accountant, 
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also point out that the people 
have only themselves to thank 
if the subordinate officials take 
advantage of their position. A 
little combination to suppress 
false charges and bring home 
true ones would soon make an 
end of the trouble. “True, 
Sahib,” says Mihrban, “but if 
we knew how to combine, what 
place would be left for your 
Government?” The remark 
gives too much food for thought 
to be answered off-hand. We 
relapse into silence and plod 
onwards, the heat growing ever 
fiercer as we draw nearer the 
plains. 

A little beyond halfway is 
a tank of masonry built to 
catch rain-water for the bene- 
fit of thirsty travellers, and by 
its margin a few straggling 
acacia trees, with difficulty 
preserved from the ravages 
of hungry goats, afford just 
enough shade to make a seat 
upon the rocks endurable. 
We had halted here and were 
looking thirstily at the 
bottles of tepid soda - water 
which we had brought with us, 
when round the corner came a 
man carrying a bundle on his 
head swathed in thick blanket. 
Nobody but a lunatic would 
cumber himself with a blanket 
in that heat, unless—oh happy 
thought—the cook whom we 
had sent on ahead had been 
able to get some ice from Dera, 
and by an inspiration amount- 
ing almost to genius had sent 
some of it to help us on our 
way. Ice it was. Virtue after 
allis sometimes rewarded, and 
of all the unexpected joys 
which life has furnished to me 
few have left a pleasanter 
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memory than that wayside 
drink on the road to Paniala. 
A mile or two more and the 
uneven’ track leaves the hill- 
side and descends into a wide 
amphitheatre of more or less 
level ground, in the middle of 
which, though still far off, we 
can see a group of Panidla 
Rachels gathered about the 
springs to which the place 
owes its existence. The over- 
flow from the springs passes 
out from the amphitheatre 
among the hills by a wide 
sandy ravine which opens out 
into the broad plain beyond. 
The village itself is not in sight, 
being tucked away behind the 
last spur of the hills on the 
east bank of the ravine. But 
right before us are the groves 
of date-palms planted in the 
ravine bed and on the low 
lands adjoining, as far as the 
water can be made to reach. 
The graceful stems of the trees 
and their dark-green foliage 
make a welcome oasis of colour 
on the drab horizon. As we 
draw near the trees the air 
grows markedly cooler, and 
the cheery greetings of the 
date-pickers, who have finished 
their long hot day’s work and 
are making their way towards 
the village, encourage us to 
step briskly forward. They 
have been busy these last few 
days, and, though here and 
there a female tree may be 
seen still bearing a few bunches 
of crimson fruit, most of their 
glory has been shorn from 
them. 

A group of white-clad not- 
ables is assembled round the 
rest-house awaiting the privi- 


lege of the interview that is 
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their due. But the hour is late 
and the storm which has been 
hanging about all days shows 
signs of coming to business. 
Great masses of black cloud 
have come over from the west 
advancing against the wind; 
the lightning flickers inces- 
santly, 


‘et aridus altis 
Montibus auditur fragor.” 


Our friends are really impa- 
tient to be off, though too 
polite to say so; and indeed, if 
they want to reach the village 
before the storm breaks, it is 
high time that they were going. 
There will be plenty of time 
for interviews in the long hot 
noontide hours to-morrow 
when games are out of the 
question. We promise to see 
them then, bid good-night to 
Mibrbén Khan, and they all 
hasten off as we enter the 
murky recesses of the rest- 
house. The heat inside. is 
awful, worse even than the 
fiery simoom which is blewing 
outside. But this is no time 
tocomplain. We have scarcely 
looked round the place when 
the wind rises to a gale nearly 
solid with flying dust. Above 
the roar of the wind a con- 
tinuous hissing noise can be 
heard as the stream of fine 
particles plays upon the walls 
and roof. Doors slam and 
lamps are blown out. The 
punkah flaps uneasily and then 
stops ; for the puller, and small 
blame to him, has fied to 
shelter. Muffled cries and the 
clattering of crockery eome 
from the direction of the kit- 
chen, where the cook and his 
assistants are battling with 


the elements in the attempt to 
keep the soup from turning 
into mud-jelly. 

After about ten minutes the 
violence of the gale abates, and 
doors and windows can once 
more be opened. The breeze 
is now distinctly cooler, and 
carries upon it’ the most fra- 
grant of all smells, the smell 
of rain upon the parched earth. 
Nor have we long to wait. 
The wind blows strong again, 
but this time it is free from 
dust. For with it comes the 
welcome rain. Ruit arduus 
ether, and the storm, as it 
passes overhead, is a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. The thunder- 
clouds move quickly by, but a 
steady drizzle suoceeds to the 
first fury of the downpour, and 
we are able to dine in the 
veranda on the lee-side of the 
house in much more agreeable 
conditions than we had ever 
ventured to hope for. 

The rain, we think, has been 
general, and though too late to 
be of any use for the sowing of 
an autumn crop, may, if suffi- 
ciently abundant, and if the 
dams are not carried away, 
prove invaluable for wheat- 
sowing later on. We are 
naturally anxious to hear what 
has happened, but there is no 
chance of news to-night. The 
sky clears, and the rain ceases 
just in time for us to have our 
beds brought out into the open 
for a night’s rest under the 
majesty of the stars. 

Next morning broke delight- 
fully fresh, and we were up 
and out early. The storm had 
spoiled the few remaining dates 
still left upon the trees. So 
there was no reason why the 
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games should not begin at 
once, the sandy soil being in 
places almost dry again after 
its drenching of the night be- 
fore. We made our way first 
to the arena selected for the 
national game of doda, for 
which soft falling is indis- 
pensable. A tent had been 
pitched for us at one corner 
‘of the ground to give some 
shelter from the fierce rays of 
the rising sun, and here the 

eat ones of the neighbour- 
hood had already congregated. 
A huge crowd of spectators of 
humbler degree, numbering per- 
haps ten thousand persons, was 
seated round the ground, while 
the players sat apart or strode 
moodily about in small knots, 
as appears to be the way of 
champions all the world over 
when waiting to display their 
prowess. 

It was hard to say whether 
the throng of spectators or the 
distant scenery provided the 
more fascinating sight. There 
was no great charm, to be sure, 
about the sun-baked slopes of 
the little range whence we had 
descended yesterday. But to 
the west lay a superb pano- 
rama, stretching from _ the 
rounded dome of Gabar of the 
Bhitannis in the north, past 
the tumbled peaks of Waziri- 
stan culminating in the giant 
Pir Ghal gleaming with freshly 
fallen snow, past the sharp 
untrodden summit of Girni 
Sar, past the Marwattais, right 
away to the great double ridge 
of the Takht Suliman (Solo- 
mon’s Throne) in Sherdni 
country far to the south. Men 
from all these places and from 
all the plain country that lay 


between had come to Paniala. 
Pathans of seven or eight 
different clans, Kundis, Mar- 
wats, Wazirs, Baibars, Khasérs, 
Bhitannis, Gandapurs, each 
with their distinctive dress 
and dialect, were most in evi- 
dence. But there was no lack 
of Baluches, darker of skin 
and quieter in manner, with 
long black oily ringlets, nor 
yet of Indian folk, Awdns and 
Jats, great strapping raw- 
boned bumpkins from the 
Indus riverain. But before 
we had been seated very long, 
feasting our eyes, and hear- 
ing eagerly how “Crosthwaite 
wah” and two or three others 
had come down in full flood 
the night before, how this dam 
had fallen at the first assault 
and that had stood bravely 
up, while a third had been cut 
too soon, through malice or 
imbecility on the part of those 
in control, we became aware 
that, as so often happens when 
there is any contest afoot for 
Orientals, there was a hitch 
in the proceedings somewhere, 
Some of the better - known 
players, it seemed, were show- 
ing a disposition to sulk, and 
the great match which had 
been arranged between teams 
representing the Jats and the 
Pathans would need a good 
deal of tongue work before 
the sides took the field. There 
is never any sense in trying to 
hurry these people. So we 
suggested that some of the 
minor players might exhibit 
their skill in a few bouts while 
the great men and the in- 
numerable masters of the cere- 
monies discussed conditions on 
which the match might after 
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all take place. We knew that 
the sight of the tyros earning 
applause and the stirring roll 
of the drums beating time to 
the movements of the players 
would soon have their effect on 
the recalcitrant heroes, who of 
course were really desperately 
anxious to show off their skill 
in public. 

Doda consists of a series of 
bouts in which a single runner 
is opposed by a pair of catchers. 
Their object is to collar him 
and bring him down. His 
object is to draw his pursuers 
apart, and then, suddenly 
dodging between them, to 
strike each man a fair slap on 
the chest with his open hand 
without being collared him- 
self. The resulting manceuvres 
strongly resemble the play of 
three-quarter backs at Rugby 
football, but the weak point of 
the game lies in the large num- 
ber of bouts in which nothing 
happens. In each contest, the 
odds are strongly in favour of 
the catchers, but, though the 
details of the scoring are very 
complicated, a victory by the 
single runner counts much 
more in his favour than a 
defeat does against him. 

So the play began. But too 
much time had been wasted 
in preliminary discussion, and 
after about half an hour of it, 
during which we saw some 
excellent running and the 
crowd was worked up to a 
great pitch of excitement, we 
announced that we had had 
enough, and rose from our 
seats. The backward players, 
fearing that they were not 


going to get their turn, came 
hastily to an amicable agree- 
ment and declared themselves 
ready to begin at once. But it 
really was too late now. The 
sun was very powerful and the 
flies an incessant torment. So 
by general consent the match 
was postponed till next day, 
and we all went home to get 
through the heat of the day as 
best we might. The only man 
who looked a little glum at the 
postponement was our good 
friend Mihrbén Khan. Custom 
required him to keep open 
house during the days of the 
fair. He was not very well off, 
and the thought of the strain 
on his resources being pro- 
longed was not pleasing to 
him, though of course, with his 
reputation as a dodaimdr! to 
sustain, he could make no ob- 
jection. Noticing his dejec- 
tion, I had a little conversation 
aside with him, during which 
he cheered up wonderfully on 
learning that an anonymous 
benefactor was forthcoming 
who would help him to foot the 
bill if he would communicate, 
through me, the amount of his 
expenditure. 

After breakfast the day’s 
work began with some fifteen 
or twenty interviews, deferred 
from last night. The visitors 
for the most part had not very 
much to say. All that they 
wanted was to sit on a chair in 
the presence of authority and 
to have a few minutes’ chat. 
But they were pleasant fellows. 
One or two of the older men 
had been out with Herbert 
Edwardes and John Nicholson 





1 Bread-breaker—+.e., a dispenser of hospitality. 
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in the brave days of old and 
could “strip their sleeve” and 
show the scars honourably come 
by in never - to - be - forgotten 
fights. After them came the 
usual routine, neither more in- 
teresting nor less laborious 
than on other days—and what 
with some revenue and criminal 
appeals to hear, miscellaneous 
matters of district administra- 
tion on which to pass orders, 
references relating to roads, 
ferries, hospitals, the jail, the 
district police, the border mili- 
tary poliee, schools, and other 
matters to be disposed of, to say 
nothing of correspondence with 
superior authority on every 
conceivable subject, there was 
not much leisure to look at the 
thermometer and sigh over the 
heat before five o’clock was at 
hand, This was the hour fixed 
for the tent-pegging to begin. 
Tent-pegging is apt to prove 
monotonous after a while, and 
this was not especially ex- 
citing, though the gallant wiry 
little horses, with their silver- 
mounted trappings and pictur- 
esque saddlery, and the riders 
in their fluttering dress, with 
their long spears and their wild 
cries of “Allah! Allah!” as 
they approached the peg, made 
&@ show that would attract 
thousands to Olympia. After 
the tent-pegging came trick- 
riding. The competitors came 
in turn past the spectators at 
full gallop, one sitting face to 
tail, another standing on his 
horse’s crupper, a third hang- 
ing head downwards from the 
saddle by his knees crooked 
over the saddle, while with his 
hands, or even with his mouth, 
he picked up handkerchiefs 
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arranged for the purpose be- 
side the track. The spectators 


applauded the more daring per- 
formers vociferously, and when 
it became too dark for further 
feats, some small prizes, pre- 
sented by any one who chose 
so to spend his money, were 
distributed on the good old 
principle that as few as pos- 
sible of the competitors should 
go empty away. 

Next morning we were all 
assembled betimes on the doda 
ground, and the match began 
without any further difficulty. 
Each team was composed of 
about twenty players, all of 
whom had been up very early 
to make their vows at the local 
shrine and pray for success in 
the contest. Hach man was to 
run three times, once alone as 
runner, and twice as one of a 
pair in pursuit of the runner 
on the opposite side. At the 
beginning of each bout the 
players advanced into the 
arena, stripped to the skin 
save for garments like bathing- 
drawers, brightly coloured and 
elaborately embroidered. As 
they came forward they would 
leap high into the air and 
throw up their arms, calling 
taunts to their opponents the 
while. Magnificent specimens 
of athletic manhood they were, 
lithe and graceful as stags. A 
band of drum players, which 
had sprung up from some- 
where, greeted each new entry 
with slow staccato beats upon 
their instruments. When the 
players reached the middle and 
the pursuit began in real 


earnest the drums kept time, 
beating faster and ever more 
furiously, while the crowd 
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stood up and rocked with ex- 
citement. A good tackle by 
the catchers or a vigorous 
“hand-off” by the runner 
would be miet by a terrific 
erash of music and a deep roar 
of triumph from delighted 
partisans. So the game pro- 
gressed very evenly, and many 
notable feats were performed 
on both sides. Excitement 
was tense, and having learnt 
what it was that had caused 
the difficulty the day before, 
we were a little anxious lest 
trouble might result. The 
difficulty was this. Amongst 
the Jat players was a sturdy 
little man, very dark of skin, 
who by caste was what is 
known as a Musalli—that is, 
a menial of the lowest order, 
converted to Islam, but de- 
scended from Hindu ancestors 
of the scavenger caste. The 
little man was an extraordin- 
arily strong and swift runner, 
and partly perhaps for that 
reason, partly from feelings of 
racial pride, the leading pair 
of Pathan players had refused 
to take part unless the Musalli 
were excluded frem the oppos- 
ing side. The objection had 
been withdrawn, but the feel- 
ingremained. The best players 
come out last in these matches, 
and so it happened in the final 
bout these same two Pathans, 
a pair of Wazirs from Bannu, 
were to run in chase of the 
despised Musalli. It was a 
magnificent bout. The little 
man ran in a wide arc, the two 
Pathans hot in pursuit, but keep- 
ing warily together. A sudden 
swerve by the runner put the 
leading Pathdn on the wrong 
foot, and before he could re- 


cover his balance the Musalli 
was on him and over he went. 
Another lightning turn and 
the Musalli was on the second 
man, and down he too went. 
A cry of rage went up from 
the Pathan spectators on all 
sides of the ground, and with 
one accord they began to rush 
towards the players. Luckily, 
however, the incident had 
taken place in the corner of 
the ground just opposite our 
tent. So we and the local 
magnates, or as many of them 
as were capable of quick move- 
ment, were first on the field. 
The two Pathans were stopped 
just in time to prevent them 
from assaulting the victor. 
With the few police constables 
and orderlies whom we had 
with us, backed by the mag- 
nates, we were able to make 
a ring round the competitors, 
which the spectators hesitated 
to break, and after a short 
interval of confusion peace was 
restored. The Pathans speedily 
regained good temper,—except 
a few maleontents who quitted 
the ground in high dudgeon. 
Fortunately the defeated pair 
were strangers, and the local 
people were not much con- 
cerned over their discomfiture, 
once they had had leisure to 
think for a moment. A little 
while after, when the prizes 
came to be given, the Musalli 
quite regained the popularity 
which his excessive skill had 
come near forfeiting, by stoop- 
ing down as he came forward 
to receive the turban of honour 
assigned to him and making as 
if to put a handful of earth on 
his head, in token of a sense of 
his own unworthiness. 
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For the evening’s diversion 
we had arranged a gymkhana 
of a less serious kind. Every- 
thing went off d merveille. In 
the first event, a blindfold: 
race, in which the competitors 
carried earthen pots filled with 
water on their heads, the lead- 
ing man slipped and fell about 
five yards from the winning 
post and all the rest tumbled 
pell-mell over him. Then fol- 
lowed a donkey race, and just 
opposite the grand stand the 
most diminutive donkey, ridden 
by a fat Hindu bania, heaved 
up its quarters, braying furi- 
ously, and sent its rider rolling 
on the ground, amid Homeric 
laughter from the crowd. The 
rustics had never seen any- 
thing like this before, and the 
donkey race caught their fancy 
so, that they repeated it again 
and again until the donkeys 
were exhausted and we had 
to interfere to prevent cruelty 
to animals, Then an old man 
came forward and complained 
that all the events were for the 
benefit of the young men and 
boys, and he thought it unfair 
that he and his compeers 
should be debarred from a 
chance of distinguishing them- 
selves. This seemed reason- 
able, and we had to devise 
something for the veterans. 
Several large earthen pans 
were sent for and filled with 
finely - ground wheaten flour. 
Into each pan were thrown 
handfuls of small silver coins. 
Then the greybeards were in- 
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vited to step forward, and 
each man’s hands were fastened 
behind his back. A circle of 
five or six men then knelt 
round each pan, and at a given 
signal fell to nuzzling in the 
flour for the coins. Naturally 
they had to come up for breath 
pretty frequently, and any- 
thing more ludicrous than their 
flour-bedaubed faces when they 
did so I never hope to see. So 
amid much mirth and good- 
fellowship the sun set and all 
the ways were darkened. As 
a grand finale we had arranged 
for a display of fireworks pro- 
cured from Dera, which, I be- 
lieve, gave general satisfaction. 
Long after the last rocket had 
drawn its flight across the sky, 
and the last catherine-wheel 
had sputtered into silence, we 
could still hear sounds of 
revelry from the guest-house 
of Mihrb4n Khan, as we lay 
and wooed sleep under the un- 
winking stars. The minstrels 
were improvising ballads, de- 
scriptive of the day’s doings, 
which they chanted to the 
accompaniment of the still 
unwearied drums. The long- 
drawn nasal recitative of the 
solo was broken at regular 
intervals by a not unmusical 
refrain taken up by many 
voices, It ran somewhat in 
this fashion :— 
«© Come Jat, Aw4n, Baluch, Pathan, 
From Raiyat! and from Yaghistan,? 


To taste the cheer of Mihrban, 
The Khan of Panidla.” 


EvELYN HowsE tt, I.C.S. 





1 Raiyat =subject—i.e., British India. 
® Yaghistan=the country of the unruly—i.e., unadministered tribal territory. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE PRO-GERMANS—“ DEMOORATIC CONTROL ”—WHAT DEMOCRACY 
HAS ACHIEVED AT HOME—AN EASY SETTLEMENT FOR THE KAISER 
—A PEACE THAT GERMANY WOULD APPROVE—THE LEADERS OF 
THE PRO-GERMANS—OUR DISLOYAL GUESTS—PRISONERS OF WAR 
—NAPOLEON'S CAPTIVES—A HERO OF THE PAST. 


ENGLAND has rarely, if ever, 
been at war without being 
compelled to witness the apos- 
tacy of a handful of renegades, 
who appear to love every 
country better than their own. 
The exultation of Charles James 
Fox in the calamities of his 
native land, the shameful cal- 
umnies of the pro-Boers, are 
but links in a long chain of 
perversity. And in this war 
we have awaited anxiously the 
coming of the pro-German. 
He was active enough in the 
days which preceded the out- 
break of the war. Then even 
he was abashed into silence by 
the invasion of Belgium. More- 


- over, those who could execute 


most neatly and expeditiously 
the job of attacking their 
fatherland were engaged in 
the business of government, 
and are compelled, for the 
moment at least, to assume 
the airs and the language 
of patriots. It is irksome 


‘for them, no doubt, especially 


when they remember the glori- 
ous days of the Boer War. But 
they need not repine. They 
may yet get a chance of flout- 
ing the British Army, and 
meantime they may take com- 
fort in the reflection that the 
work, which is peculiarly their 
own, will not go unachieved. 


In other words, the pro- 
Germans have formed them- 
selves into what they are 
pleased to call the Union of 
Democratic Control. They have 
taken an office, they issue 
pamphlets, and they are ready 
to carry on their agitation by 
all those stuffy means which 
are dear to the political busy- 
body. They are kind enough 
to say that “the war, once 
begun, should be prosecuted to 
a victory for our country,” and 
when that purpose is attained 
they are ready and willing to 
direct the settlement. The 
spectacle of a band of solemn 
“intellectuals ” dictating terms 
to the Allied Powers, armed to 
the teeth and flushed with 
victory, passes beyond comedy 
into farce. And their proposals 
prove them as sadly destitute 
of imagination as of humour. 
Poor things! They can dream 
of nothing better or nobler 
than a general election. The 
dropping of a vote in a ballot- 
box is their panacea for all the 
evils to which mankind is prone. 
So the Union of Democratic 
Control is going to “insist” 
—remember that, Russia and 
France and England !— that 
‘no province shall be trans- 
ferred from one Government 
to another without consent by 
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plebiscite or otherwise of the 
population of such province.” 
It will be a fine opportunity 
for the wire-pullers, trained in 
the tricks and chicaneries of 
“free government,” especially 
as they will have to deal with 
simple folk who have lived out 
their barren lives without ever 
knowing that there was such a 
thing as a polling-booth ! 
Having insisted upon such 
plebiscites as seem good to 
them, our union of “intel- 
lectuals” will take a higher, 
wider flight. They are deter- 
mined, like the resolute men 
they are, that no treaty “shall 
be entered upon in the name 
of Great Britain without the 
sanction of Parliament.” In 
brief, “adequate machinery for 
ensuring democratic control of 
foreign policy shall be created.” 
It is surprising that they do 
not also “insist” upon taking 
the conduct of the war in hand. 
Why should Field - Marshal 
French and Lord Kitchener be 
permitted to evolve their plans 
in secret, when there is an old 
ballot-box lying unused seme- 
where, which might tell us 
how to defeat the German by 
the vote of the odd man? But 
there are obvious reasons why 
foreign policy should not be 
shaped by the odd man, or by 
what the pompous members of 
this new union call “demo- 
cratic control.” Foreign policy 
requires for its proper manage- 
ment a knowledge of tradition, 
of history, of treaties, of the 
characters and ambitions of 
other races, of strange lan- 
guages — of all those things 
which the democracy is too 


idle and too stupid to learn. 
Why, then, should we invent 
“machinery ” (O blessed word !) 
which could never be adequate 
for the performance of a delicate 
and dangerous task? Shall 
the democracy also solve vexed 
problems of science and art by 
plebiscite? Shall we suspend 
in all human activities private 
judgment and private skill, 
and content ourselves with 
mumbling catch-words about 
majorities? Democratic con- 
trol indeed! We have seen it 
at work in domestic politics 
during the last ten years, and 
it has expressed itself in no- 
thing else than greed and 
plunder. The democracy has 
robbed the Church in Wales, 
which never did it any harm, 
with the base motive of mingled 
avarice and snobbishness. It 
is still casting hungry eyes 
upon the gold of Ulster, and 
speaking hypocritically mean- 
while of the union of hearts. 
Its chief spokesman, reading 
clearly its ambition and his 
own, has offered it ninepence 
for fourpence. He would have 
done better to offer it nine- 
penee for nothing. He would 
have found it equally im 

sible to foot the bill, and he 
might perchance have added a 
few thousands to his army of 
duped voters. Again, since 
democracy cannot live without 
the prospect of well-paid and 
easy jobs, a vast bureaucracy, 
such as our pious Radicals de- 
plore in other countries, has 
been invented to strengthen 
the ballot and to provide spoils 
for the victors. And according 
to the new union, the democ- 
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racy has still leisure to embroil 
us with our neighbours. If 
only “adequate machinery ” 
be invented, we may be sure 
that henceforth our foreign 
policy shall be guided as blindly 
and as mischievously as the 
affairs which touch our pride 
and pockets at home. 

The Union of Democratic 
Control, however, has set itself 
another task besides “ insist- 
ing” upon plebiscites and at- 
tempting to meddle with what 
it does not understand. The 
pamphlets issued by its mem- 
bers prove clearly that what 
they desire more than all is to 
devise for Germany an easy 
and comfortable settlement. 
They can find few words of 
condemnation for the slaughter 
of Belgium. One of them goes 
so far as to say that the viola- 
tion of her neutrality was as 
imprudent as it was iniquitous. 
He is careful to put the im- 
prudence first. Indeed, we 
cannot imagine a_ kindlier 
statement of Germany’s case 
than is contained in Mr Brails- 
ford’s pamphlet, ‘The Origins 
of the Great War.’ In the 
first place, the writer ignores, 
as all his colleagues ignore, 
England’s part in the conflict. 
“It is no concern of France’s 
or ours,” says he. “It is 
a war for the Empire of the 
East.” He forgets Germany’s 
clamour for a place in the sun; 
he forgets Germany’s envy of 
our colonies; he forgets the 
Hymn of Hate and the un- 
numbered protestations that 
England is the enemy; he 
forgets the attack threatened 
upon neutral shipping; he 


forgets that the East is very 
much “our concern”; and he 
forgets all this because he 
wishes to narrow down the 
issue to a race-war between 
Slav and Teuton. It may be 
true that Germany did not 
anticipate that England, torn 
(as she thought) by internal 
dissension and Radical in- 
trigue, would take up arms 
to defend her allies. She 
hoped, it may be, to settle 
accounts with Russia and 
France first, and, having 
humbled them, to turn her 
full strength against the hated 
English, That theory of the 
war does not suit Mr Brails- 
ford. He sees only a struggle 
between Germany and Russia, 
and he is sure that on the 
whole Germany is in the right 
of it. “It was the fear of 
Russia,” says he, “that drove 
Germany into a preventive 
war.” Germany was no ag- 
gressor, not she! She was 
afraid that Russia might at- 
tack her presently, and she 
was resolved to get her blow 
in first. Moreever, accerding 
to Mr Brailsford, “the fact 
remains that Germany could 
fairly plead that Russian policy 
was provocative.” Ifyou want 
a cause for the war, attribute 
it to Russia’s ‘“ imprudently 
advertised schemes of military 
reorganisation, with its vast 
naval expenditure, its new 
strategic railways near the 
German frontier, its rearma- 
ment of the artillery, and its 
gigantic increase in the stand- 
ing ‘peace’ army!” That 
Germany too had increased her 
armaments, had fashioned her 
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wonderful new artillery, had 
not merely designed strategic 
railways, but had built them 
both in the west and the east, 
clearly does not matter. Ger- 
many may do as she pleases. 
She may create the largest 
fighting force that ever was 
seen. She may stand for years 
in an attitude of aggression. 
She may stir up strife in every 
quarter of the globe. Her 
Emperor may boast of “ mailéd 
fists” and knights in shining 
armour. And the peaee- 
mongers of England will not 
open their mouths. But if 
Russia arms herself in defence, 
if she dreams of railways which 
she has not time to construct, 
her policy is provocative ! Truly 
Germany, in the view of the 
democrats, may steal a horse. 
Poor Russia is not allowed to 
look over the gate. 

The pamphleteer who calls 
himself Mr Angell takes an- 
other line of argument. He 
admits that Germany is a force 
of evil in Europe, and then 
suggests that Germany in re- 
cent years has undergone some 
change of heart and mind. 
He pretends that the Germans, 
of all the peoples in Europe, 
are most nearly allied to us 
in blood, which shows that 
his knowledge of ethnology is 
as near the surface as his 
knowledge of politics. He 
grows lyrical at the thought 
that we and the Germans use 
the same words for father and 
mother and daughter, forget- 
ting that speech and race are 
easily dissoluble, and that the 
Greeks, for instance, share the 
same words with us and with 
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many other peoples. Nor is 
he nearer the truth when he 
pretends that with the Ger- 
mans we have a literary affin- 
ity. Ever since Chaucer it is 
France that has been the 
neighbour of our literature as 
of our life. With her we 
have exchanged influences 
without interruption, and it 
was to France that we looked 
for inspiration, it was to Eng- 
land that France looked, when 
Germany was wrapped in the 
darkness of barbarism, from 
which it has merely begun to 
emerge. Nor is it true to say — 
that Germany has become an 
evil force in Europe. She has 
not become, she is to-day 
what she always was — 
arrogant and uncivilised, and 
we may take what comfort we 
choose from the knowledge 
that the English and the Prus- 
sians share not one drop of 
common blood. 

However, it is to the settle- 
ment that these democrats look 
forward with the greatest satis- 
faction. We must not hurt 
the feelings of our adversaries 
even by a word. The Ger- 
mans, who butchered the Bel- 
gians and killed non-combat- 
ants wherever they went, must 
be treated not with justice but 
with unfailing kindness. ‘“ Let 
us take neither money nor 
colonies for ourselves,” says 
one of them. Why not? If 
Germany won, would she re- 
frain her hand? And why 
should we, having fought a 
fight into which we were 
forced all unprepared, and 


upon which our Government 
entered with the greatest re- 
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luctance, bear the burden of 
the war? Rather should we 
ask for costs upon the seale 
of the High Court. But that 
is not all: this band of pro- 
Germans would count “any 
settlement bad which will 
have against it the whole 
force of the united German 
race.” It is, indeed, a new 
principle in war and peace 
that a nation, which has in- 
volved all Europe in a bloody 
conflict, which has shown 
throughout a callous contempt 
for chivalry and the laws 
which govern civilised nations, 
should obtain such a settlement 
as it would approve itself. The 
mere fact of defeat will be 
enough to exasperate the 
temper of Germany, and as 
Bismarck said forty years 
ago, “an enemy which can- 
not be turned into a friend 
by generous treatment after 
defeat must be rendered per- 
manently harmless.” 

So tender-hearted is the 
Union of Democratic Control 
that it insists not only upon a 
liberal treatment of Germany, 
but upon Germany’s presence 
at the conference which will be 
held at the end of the war, if 
Germany be beaten. In other 
words, it would invite the 
culprit to take his place among 
the jurymen, or to sit upon 
the bench. “If the settlement 
is im on her from with- 
out,” says Mr Angell, “instead 
of being arranged with her 
co-operation and consent, it 
will not endure.” It will 
endure for a very long time, 
if the terms are adequately 
severe, That it will not endure 
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for ever is possible. We are 
not dealing, we cannot deal, 
with eternities. Nor are we 
making war, in this the great- 
est struggle known to history, 
upon war itself. We should 
deceive ourselves if we pre- 
tended that this was the last 
war that ever the world would 
see. Every war has been the 
last, in the short view of the 
fool. And every war has been 
followed by one yet greater in 
scope and ferocity. But at any 
rate, if Germany be defeated, 
and be granted such terms as 
are not dictated by ignorance 
or sentimentality, we may look 
forward to a long interval of 
peace and happiness. 

That the members of the 
Union of Democratic Control 
should write the pretentious 
nonsense which seems to them 
political wisdom is not strange. 
It would be strange if any one 
listened approvingly to what 
they say. The leaders of the 
Messrs Ramsay 
Macdonald and Angell, are, 
or should be, thoroughly dis- 
credited. Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald, blithely dichotomised 
by the Germans, who wished 
to make the most of him, into 
Ramsay and Macdonald, is 
merely a party leader. Be- 
longing himself to the respect- 
able middle class, he has as- 
pired to lead the working men 
of England. He misinterpreted 
their spirit and their patriot- 
ism, and lost in a moment their 
support and his own position. 
Deprived of his Party, he is 
deprived also of his political 
existence. There is no longer 
a real person called Mr Ramsay 
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Macdonald, and he would have 
acted more wisely had he 
withdrawn the shadow of him- 
self that remains from the 
public gaze and from public 
criticism. Mr Angell is more 
deeply discredited even than 
his colleague. For many years 
he has based a gospel of peace 
upon a kind of Cobdenism. 
It was Cobden who made the 
brilliant discovery that war 
was unprofitable, and Mr 
Angell has amplified Cobden’s 
discovery into an arid pam- 
phlet. He appeals to all those 
for whom a full breeches- 
pocket is the very climax of 
ambition. He seems to know 
no other ideal than a high 
average of wealth per head. 
He solemnly declares that the 
more a nation’s wealth is pro- 
tected the less secure does it 
become. Does he imagine that 
the wealth of Belgium, whose 
three-per-cents stood at 96 
before the war, has profited by 
lack of protection? What is she 
worth now, a broken, crumpled 
State, a living or dying proof 
that there are other things in 
the world better worth striving 
for than three-per-cents at 967 
But Mr Angell, having reduced 
life to a profit-and-loss account, 
omits from his calculation the 
only things that matter in 
human affairs—honour, faith, 
pride, and race. Mr Angell’s 
theory is so far remote from 
the known facts of life that he 
himself, its defender, might 
have been born and bred ina 
bottle. None is more active 
than he in proceeding from 
false premises to logical conclu- 
sions. The present war, which 


is costing some ten millions 
a-day, is the best and surest 
proof that the “ great illusion” 
exists only in Mr Angell’s 
muddled brain. And as the 
“illusion ” came from as sordid 
a view of life as Cobden’s own, 
it is as well that it should be 
publicly and unmistakeably 
shown to be illusive only to 
Mr Angell and his friends. 
The most of men, in the face 
of a practical demonstration 
that their cherished theories are 
false, would retire with what 
modesty they can muster into 
obscurity. Mr Angell reap- 
pears in a new part, as the 
champion of an easy settlement 
for Germany. What his opinion 
is worth he has shown in the 
past, and his present activity 
would not need to be discussed, 
did it not involve a risk of mis- 
understanding. ‘No humilia- 
tion for Germany ” may seem to 
the fool a ery of generosity. To 
the German, who is not troubled 
with scruples of delicacy, and 
who has no desire to forgive or 
to comfort his foe, it will be 
welcomed as the last expres- 
sion of human folly. There 
is nothing that will please 
him better than to detect 
in others a weakness of which 
he is incapable himself. The 
Union of Democratic Control 
is, in effect, doing what Ger- 
many would willingly pay 
large sums to achieve. We 
were told by a statesman not 
long ago that Germans, natur- 
alised and otherwise, were 
pouring out money like water, 
in order to convince England 
of the necessity of an early 
and for them favourable peace. 
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How do we, how do the demo- 
crats themselves, know that 
German money is not finding 
its way into the coffers of 
the Union of Democratic Con- 
trol? To every pamphlet 
issued by this body is attached 
an appeal for subscriptions. 
Offices are not hired for noth- 
ing; pamphlets are not printed 
for nothing; and if a bank- 
note for £500 were sent anony- 
mously to the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, might it not be 
accepted in good faith as the tri- 
bute of a sympathiser? Money 
bears no mark of its origin. 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald and his 
friends are doing the work of 
Germany. Of that there can 
be nodoubt. They insist that 
no revenge shall be taken upon 
the butchers of Belgium, lest 
revenge should excite the 
butchers to do it again. 
Would Mr Macdonald apply 
the same process of reasoning 
to the conduct of his private 


affairs, and refuse to humiliate. 


a burglar who had emptied 
his house, for fear that pres- 
ently the burglar should re- 
peat the attack? No, he 
assuredly would not. His 
interest in Germany, on the 
other hand, persuades him to 
look upon the burglar of 
Europe with a complacency 
which he would deny to the 
burglar of his house. But 
there should be no doubt as 
to the pockets from which the 
Union of Democratic Control 
draws its support. And the 
least it can do, if it continues 
its campaign in favour of Ger- 
many, is to print in each one of 
its pamphlets not only an appeal 
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for money but a full and clear 
list of its subscribers. 

Why is it that England, 
and England alone, should be 
plagued by a band of agitators, 
who take the side of England’s 
adversaries? Fox and Burke 
were worth an army corps to 
the other side in the American 
Rebellion. For the lives of 
how many British soldiers our 
Radical demagogues were re- 
sponsible through the unin- 
terrupted sympathy which they 
professed for the Boers, we will 
leave it for them to reckon up. 
Their successors, the pro-Ger- 
mans, do their job haltingly, it 
must be admitted, but they 
give of their best to their 
country’s enemy; and their 
match could not be found else- 
where in Europe. The German 


citizen murmurs Gott strafe 


England when he meets his 
friend at a café, and though 
we would not defend the vio- 
lence of his hate, his mental 
attitude is at least more decent 
and more reasonable than 
that of the Englishman, who 
“insists” there must be no 
deliberate humiliation of the 
enemy. Nor is the English- 
man’s misplaced sympathy the 
fruit of real nobility. It comes 
from a kind of inverted senti- 
mentality. The bleating lamb 
will bleat even in the presence 
of the butcher who is cutting 
another’s throat. And when 
this sympathy with the 
other side is not inspired 
by political jealousy, as it was 
in the Boer War, it is inspired 
by wounded vanity, by a restless 
desire at all costs to be in the 
limelight. However, we may 
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congratulate ourselves that the 
present attack of Pro-German- 
ism is only a little one, that 
it has seized upon persons of 
small account, and that when 
the moment of settlement 
comes, Russia and France and 
England will not care a jot 
whether the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control “insist” upon 
this folly or upon that. 
Germany, say the sentimen- 
talists, must not be humiliated. 
If defeat follow her years of 
arrogance, her humiliation will 
be complete, whatever be done 
or said, and the Allies will 
have to consider nothing but 
their own happiness in the 
future and the convenience of 
their own lives. And if they 
consider this convenience wisely, 
they will see to it that hence- 
forth they do their best to 
exclude Germans from their 
countries. The Germans have 
for many years interfered with 
the policy of other States. 
They have taken up their abode 
in England and France and 
Russia, and have acted the part 
of enemies in times of peace. 
They have been unwelcome and 
treacherous guests. It has not 
mattered greatly whether they 
were naturalised or not. It 
may even be doubted whether 
naturalisation is possible for 
them. Wherever they have 
settled they have remained 
German citizens, a kind of 
imperium in imperio, and thus 
have proved a danger to 
whatever country has given 
them hospitality. Yet we have 
always hidden this obvious 
truth from our eyes. We have 
even appointed Germans to the 


Privy Council, and know not 
for what public services these 
aliens have been made members 
of the highest Council in the 
State. Maybe the increase of 
wealth ‘per capita,” which to 
Mr Angell is the greatest good, 
has something to do with it. 
But there are other ambi- 
tions besides wealth, and among 
them is a life purged of spying 
and suspicion. 

Now wherever the Germans 
have been in Belgium or in 
France, they have found ready 
to their hand spies, carefully 
settled before the war began ; 
and if it were possible that 
they should invade England, 
they would doubtless be met by 
that army of compatriots which 
our Government, solicitous al- 
ways for the welfare of aliens, 
has recently enlarged. There 
are no English to be seen in the 
streets of Berlin; thousands of 
Germans go and come as they 
choose in London; and for a 
reason which the curiosity of 
Parliament cannot discover, 
our Ministers decline to use 
a perfectly legitimate severity. 
The Radical party, as we know, 
like the Democrats of the 
United States, count many 
Germans among their most 
highly valued supporters, but 
at the present crisis they might 
think only of the good of the 
country, and forego for a while 
the pleasure of being profitably 
amiable at somebody else’s ex- 
pense. They may be sure that 
what they in their vanity be- 
lieve to be generous treatment 
will be regarded by our enemies 
as a mark of pusillanimity. An 
alien enemy, civil or military, 
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is far better under lock and 
key. It is not dishonourable, 
unless he pretend to have been 
naturalised, that he should de- 
sire to help his fatherland. For 
that we cannot blame him. It is 
our fault if we do not take effeo- 
tive steps to thwart his desire. 

The treatment of prisoners 
of war has always caused and 
is still causing a vast deal of 
discussion. If it be true that 
the German officers imprisoned 
in England are given a pleas- 
ant country-house for their 
residence, and are waited upon 
by obsequious valets,—that, in 
fact, they realise the ideal of 
H.M.S. Mantelpice— 


‘* A feather bed had every man, 
Warm slippers and hot-water can,”— 


then our weak ambition to 
oblige our country’s foes has 
been carried too far. Ger- 
many does not show our officers 
a like complaisance, and though 
we would not preach the 
gospel of reprisals, we should 
do better to play the game 
in exact accordance with the 
rules than to permit our im- 
prisoned enemies a luxury 
which we do not grant to 
those brave men who fight 
our battles. If we may judge 
Germany by the tone of her 
press, and by the childish in- 
sanity of hate which seems 
to possess her, we can fear 
only that the English interned 
in Germany are forced to bear 
the heaviest hardships, to sub- 
mit to the vilest indignities. 
Whatever be their fate, they 
will bear it like men. They 


will be supported by the tra- 
dition of their race, which re- 
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fuses to yield one inch to the 
oppressor. 
Napoleon, whom William II. 
has taken consciously for his 
model, was consumed by a 
worse than German hatred 
for England. He did all those 
things which his imitator has 
done. He ordered insolent 
articles and pamphlets to be 
published in dispraise of Eng- 
land. He made a barbarous 
and wholly ineffectual attempt 
to blockade the English 
coast. Above all, he voided 
his spleen upon the poor devils 
of Englishmen who chanced to 
be his prisoners of war. Asa 
jailer he was of an inoom- 
parable cruelty and meanness. 
He made his dungeons at 
Verdun and Bitche veritable 
hells of misery. The miscre- 
ant, General Wirion, who held 
sway at Verdun, was a master 
of melodrama, who performed 
no good action in his inglorious 
life save when, detected in ex- 
tortion, he blew his brains out. 
To read what the English pris- 
oners suffered while Napoleon 
devastated Europe, is to know 
that at least one of the laurel 
wreaths, which blind enthusi- 
asm has lately piled upon his 
Imperial head, is undeserved. 
Yet to the credit of the 
Englishmen let it be said 
that. they endured insult 
and: short commons, black- 
mail and undeserved punish- 
ment, with a heroism which 
could not be excelled on the 
field of battle. To those who 
would read a curious page of 
the past we commend Mr 
Fraser’s ‘Napoleon the Gaoler’ 
(London: Methuen & Co.), 
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book which contains all the 
material we need for a right 
judgment. It is grim reading, 
nor is it always easy to fol- 
low Napoleon’s caprices, There 
were those to whom he showed 
an unexplained leniency. Lord 
Blayney, for instance, a General 
and an Irish Peer, was treated 
by Sebastiani and his Staff as 
a kind of hero. He was given 
a triumphant reception wher- 
ever he paused on his journey 
through Spain, and when he 
arrived at Verdun he beguiled 
the tedium of imprisonment 
by running his horses against 
those of M. le Chevalier Dixie. 
He was a pitiful fellow, appa- 
rently, who cared only for his 
own skin, and cheerfully left 
his men to endure the hard- 
ships he feared for himself. 
The gallant jail-birds of Ver. 
dun distrusted and despised 
him, and he owed his immun- 
ity from punishment not to 
his own good qualities but 
to Napoleon’s pleasure at hav- 
ing laid hands on one who was 
at once a Peer and a General. 
Of another kind was Captain 
Sir Jahleel Brenton, of the 
frigate Minerve, who was taken 
prisoner off Cherburg in 1803, 
and spent many weary years 
in captivity. Not for one 
moment did he desert the brave 
men who shared his fate. He 
did his best to make their lot 
easier, and spent all that he 
had of money and energy in 
their service. He protested 
against injustice and cruelty 
wherever he found them, at 
pinal, at Verdun, and else- 
where. He had the imprisoned 
midshipmen instructed, as 
VOL, CXCVII.—NO. MCXCIII. 


though they were on board 
ship, and thus kept them con- 
scious of discipline. And as 
he was for the greater part 
of the time on parole, and was 
even allowed a house of his own, 
he had abundant opportunity 
of protecting his countrymen 
against oppression. But let it 
not be supposed that the leni- 
ency shown him by Napoleon 
was the result of generosity. 
Rather it was dictated by the 
rare pricking of a bad con- 
science. Within six months of 
his capture, Brenton was ex- 
changed for Captain Jurien, a 
French officer. In due time 
Jurien arrived in France, and 
Napoleon, sure of his own man, 
refused to give Brenton up. 
The least that Bonaparte could 
do, after this act of treachery, 
was to allow the Englishman 
a certain measure of freedom, 
and this freedom Captain 
Brenton used, not like Milord 
Blayney, to play the part of a 
hero in a romance by Lever, 
but to extort a small measure 
of justice for captive English- 
men from such scoundrels as 
Maisonneuve and Wirion. 

But the best chapter in Mr 
Fraser’s book is that in which 
he reprints, as it stands, the 
journal of Lieutenant R. B. 
James, a gallant young English- 
man, who was gifted with a 
sense of style as well as with 
a high courage. James was a 
midshipman on board the Ram- 
bler in 1804, when that brig- 
of-war was captured by the 
French. In the long years 
that followed—years of insult 
and privation—he never gave 
way to depression. A boy of 
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sixteen, with the help of twelve 
sailors, he seized the Chasse 
Marie, which was carrying 
him and his companions up the 
' Loire to Nantes, disarmed the 
escort of soldiers, and made for 
the open sea. That so reckless 
a deed of daring should succeed 
was not possible. But at least 
it proved the temper of the 
boy—a temper which was not 
blunted by years of misery. 
At Nantes, where he was or- 
dered by a fellow-prisoner, in 
default of largesse, to sweep the 
prison yard, and even pre- 
sented with a broom, “I took 
it,” said he, “and gave him 
such a crack on the head with 
the hard end of it, that it sent 
him reeling several paces. This 
settled the business.” 

Not the filthiest prisons, nor 
vermin, nor short rations 
availed to break the spirit of 
this midshipman. But always 
he kept in prospect the possi- 
bility of escape. And at last, on 
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October 8th, 1807, he sueceeded 
with one Dr Porteous in getting 
down the ramparts of Verdun 
by a rope. After a surprising 
series of adventures, described 
with much spirit, they reached 
Ulm, and were eaught in the 
very act of taking the Vienna 
packet for Austria and freedom. 
Carried back to France, they 
were interned for their pains in 
the caverns of Bitche, and 
James had the misery of seeing 
ten years of his life ebb away 
in French dungeons. In 1814 
came release, and the captive 
returned to England, which he 
had left a boy of sixteen, with 
his gaiety undimmed, his reso- 
lution unshaken. The record, 
discovered by chance, is now 
printed for the first time, and 
we can only hope that the 
struggle in which we are to-day 
engaged may reveal in one of 
its byways just such another 
honest and _ high - spirited 
chronicler as Lieutenant James. 
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